RECENT disinterested survey shows that 
only three out of ten manufacturers 
have studied the possibilities of more efficient 


packing and shipping methods in their plants. 
Have you? 


If not, ask for the help of an H & D Package 
Engineer. He’s prepared to tell you how 
breakage and marring of contents can be pre- 
vented; how packing labor can be lowered; 
how savings in shipping charges can be 
accomplished. He is often able to show that 
fewer special separate package designs are 
needed, with stocks of packing supplies cor- 
respondingly reduced. Now—before the 
rush of reviving business, is a good time to 
make this study. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packer’s Station, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto. 


HINDE @«d¢ DAUCH 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes 





$10 Be Year 
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25¢ Per Copy 
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THE DEPENDABLE MEDIUM 


FOR 


LESS CARLOAD FREIGHT 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
In All Principal Cities 
or 
write 
General Traffic Dept. 
Pier 2 North River 
New York City 


RESULTS 


Three Hundred and Five per cent increase in tonnage 
in nine months. 


This remarkable figure was made possible by Speedy 
—Capable—Dependable service for the transpor- 
tation of less than carload freight shipments. 


Why not bring your business up to ’ Standard’? 


STANDARD 
CARLOADING CORPORATION 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Published weekly by a ay 
second class matter Jar y 4, 1913, ate om saalies : at Chic Ill., 


G. W. Sheldon & Co. 


Boston 
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Chicago 
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PERSONAL 
SER VICE 


is the corner stone on 
which Universal Trans- 
Continental Freight 
Service business was de- 
veloped. It has been our 
watchword for thirty- 
two years. Ask the 
shippers who know what 
it means. 


Protect your interest and 
that of your customer by 
routing via Universal 
Transcontinental 
Freight Service 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 


bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Ince. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mar. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 


1646 Transportation Bldg. - 


Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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Two Square Miles 
of the Fifty 


This illustration 
shows part of the 
industrial devel- 
opment at Clear- 
ing and the resi- 
dential section 
adjoining. 
portion of the 
B. R. C. Clearing 
Transfer shows 
at the left. 
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Attractive, readily accessible industrial property to an 
extent of over fifty square miles borders the line of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago. There is still acre 
after acre of this most desirable property available. 
Prairie land that sold at reasonable prices yesterday, 
today is valuable factory sites. Three hundred and fifty- 
two industries used “trunk line service” to all America 
by way of the Belt Railway Company of Chicago and its twenty-five con- 
necting trunk lines in 1929; twenty years ago there were but ninety-eight. 


By our service we are judged and our industries—and we—profit. Ask any 
of the industries that we serve. 














There are attractive homesites wherever our industries group. They have 
all of the attractions of the nearby city, but in many cases the advantages 
of a country location. All locations on the B. R. C.’s twenty-five miles 
benefit by the speed and safety of “trunk line” service to everywhere—at 
Chicago rates. 








Our maps tell the story—they are sent on request. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 


Industrial Department 
F. J. WASSON J. H. BROWN 
General Traffic and Industrial Manager Telephone Harrison 3684 Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago Dearborn Station, Chicago 
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SHIP VIA 


“7 Years Bad Luck” 


The Traffic World 


Says the Old Adage 








BUT NOT TODAY! 


Twenty years ago, perhaps, the routing of shipments was governed 
by rules and regulations. Not true today. Shippers broke the rules, 


blasted the ethics. 


Traffic managers, operating solely on modern 


principles, insist on rapid transit of merchandise. 


Oriental Exports from Seattle are 
growing. Imports too! Port of Seattle 
offers shippers mammoth facilities, 
quicker routes to that vast Oriental 
market and the world’s finest harbor. 
Safety for ships and merchandise. 


One hundred forty-two different 
steamship lines from the great 
port of Seattle offer direct serv- 


ice to China, Siberia, Great Britain, 
Continental Europe, Africa, Australia 
and South America. Every day more 
than 122 ships enter and leave Scattle 
harbor. 


Ship via Seattle. It’s the modern habit 
and you’re sure to save! Write for port 
book. It’s free and interesting. 


Port of Seattle Commission 
Bell Street Terminal Seattle, Washington 


NEAREST PORT TO THE ORIENT 


FAR EERE 
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ALTON AND SOUTHERN 


busy making 
THIS GATEWAY A GREAT WAY 


for Assured Service between 4 ; f/ a 
All Points y 
Nortu, EAst, SoutH, West < 
ROUTE — Yo yi ie 


A and S 


and note the day in and 
day out difference 


Zz 


SAN \®@ 
FRANCISOP 


tos + 
ANGELE 


© ( NEW ORLEANS 


ALTON and SOUTHERN 


««« THE OUTER BELT » » » 


RUSSEL S. BOSTON E. WOODWARD R. M. HILL 
General Agent Traffic Manager General Agent 
Marquette Bldg. Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HE products shown on this page are 
Eo a few of the hundreds which 
have been and are being distributed 
throughout the New York metropolitan 
district by Bush. The problem of taking 
Johnson's Sea-Horses to retail outlets is 
quite different from the task of distribut- 
ing Chesterfield cigarettes and of serv- 
ing as a source of supply to drug stores 
for the Wildroot Company. 

No product is too small, too heavy, 
too bulky, too fragile, or too unusual for 
Bush Distribution Service. 

Manufacturers and selling companies 
can effect large savings—often as high as 
50 per cent—by using the flexible Bush 
Distribution Service. 


Can any Distribution Task be 
too hard for 


BUSH 
? 


Production Facilities are Also 
Available at Bush Terminal 


Here is a broad, flexible, varied service 
that provides production economies and 
distribution -efficiency. Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers; miles of railway 
sidings, by, through or under massive 
warehouses and manufacturing units; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space; 
cold storage; power, steam and heat 





Vol. XLVII, No, 





JOHNSON — 
SEA-HORS ES 





in any quantity. Highest standards in re- 
ceiving, storing and delivering goods. All 
of these unrivalled facilities for manu- 
facturing are available on an economic 


“industrial apartment house’ basis. 


Ask Us for Details on any or all 
Bush Facilities 


Descriptive literature on production and 
distribution will be mailed you. Specific 
questions will be answered in full by 
Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to serve 
as industrial counsellors and to make 
exact proposals after a close study and 
analysis of existing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York . 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


f 
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Because GREAT NORTHERN engines are specially powered and 


geared to match each successive change of topography from plains to 


foothills to mountains, you enjoy a feeling of continuous smooth glid- 


ing when you ride on the EMPIRE BUILDER or the ORIENTAL 
LIMITED. 


If you want utmost dependability, ship via Great Northern between 
Saint Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and intermediate points. Through merchandise 


cars to and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 


A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brown 
Passenger Traf. Mor. Western Traffic Mar. General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash, St. Paul, Minn. 


T. J. Shea 


H. G. Dow 
C. W. Meldrum Eastern Traffic Mgr. 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 233 Broadway : 
Seattle, Wash. New York City, N.Y. R. 620, Chicago, Ill. 
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Route bill of lading (via P. & P. U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. Our switching charges 
absorbed by line-haul carriers regardless of whether P. & P. U. is or is not shown as 
participating carrier in joint rates. (I. C. C. Circular No. 20.) 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ad Co. 

Chicago ‘& ae Railroad Com 

p> em & North Western liver Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & > mee — Co. 

Chicago and Illinois Midlan 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific "“iteer Compan 

ee oy — Chicago & St. Louis Ballees Company 


Llinsis Seaton Railroad Company 

Illinois Terminal Company 

Minneapolis & St. lou at Quewe 

New York, a Heallroa & St. L. R > Clee "rE. & W. Dist.) 


Excellent Postal card 
icing passing reports 
facilities. furnished 








PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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GALVESTONeAMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 
qn ———————eEeEE aS eee ee 


A CENTURY 


OF SERVICE TO SHIPPERS 


| WITH CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT EACH YEAR 





NE hundred and twelve years have passed since Jean 

Lafitte established a white settlement on an island 
off the Texas coast. The natural harbor offered a protected 
haven for his ships, and he ruled his Commune there for 
ten years, until he sought a more remote base in the West 
Indies. Other settlers came, however, and the port of Gal- 
veston became headquarters for pioneers coming to Texas 
from the States. Improvement of the harbor and water- 
front during the century following has made Galveston 
one of the Nation’s most important ports. For over a 
hundred years the port of Galveston has been the way to 
the sea for the agricultural and mineral products of the 
great Southwest and the water gateway for imports into 
this prosperous region. Each year sees more improvements 
in the service Galveston renders shippers. The future is 
being planned for now. Another huge grain elevator has 
just been completed. Modern methods of port operation 
are constantly being worked out. Galveston is building 
for its second century as “seaport of the Southwest.” 





GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
S- 30 Galveston, Texas, U. S. A. 
Geo. Sealy, President F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 


—— The Port-of 
,JALVESTON | 
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a Rail Geasnmectatlas to 
San Francisco Area Now Eliminated 
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New $12,000,000.00 Bridge to Speed Coast Shipments. rm 
THE largest bridge West of the Mississippi a Pe 
spanning Suisun Bay 31 miles northeast of . 
San Francisco will not only eliminate delays 
reat | of South - due to boat transfer, fog and other weather 
= ia aoe pesare in conditions, but will permit larger trains to operate 
Arizona,” News Nextoo, a Texas, over this route destined to Oakland via Roseville. 
Louisiana and the West Coast of . , 
Mexico, with connections, to all A half century of service is ended for Southern ; ta 
oints in the United States, 29 ° bs » P ° 
exico and Canada. Pacific’s historic train ferry Solano in daily service Wi 
between Port Costa and Benicia, California, since 
December, 1879, and its sister ferry Contra Costa in be 
service since 1914. ve 
to 
o on ‘ 
to 
rej 
You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any in 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
ee SOPOT Healey Bldg. EE eae Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of. .531 Fifth Ave. at Hts ou 
ED, 6. once 60s as edeeaaeeee 209 Morris Bldg. Sree Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 COS eae Perrine | 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bidg. Indianapolis............ Merchants Bank Bldg. I x 5-Srxlec. < sipradiw clabeale-d Packard Ha or 
a ola. 5.6: 0:6;60,015 6.0 0ce, nee Old South Bldg. ee Se ——- yor Bldg. ss EE oa % . 
NS én dc6cmavicease oe Ellicott ayngre Bldg. IS <'.''s.:0'0-64.clu-e bro Fourth & Walnut Sts. Ss ee eee 41S. Leryn It. 
EFOSC CTT Dixie Terminal I x: 5:'s ars, U-0-9-0s oe Exchange Bldg. ia eR ERR ae AT 1405 Foart 
Chicago—Freight Dept.. Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............ Metropolitan Life Bldg. Ee Cra Carleton Ht thi 
Chicago—Passenger »pt ere 33 W. Jackson Mexico City........... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 , Wee cc. ws. ac ewe 585 Gran Bld 
IN 656 00:4.6.5.6.00 ss a0 be Hippodrome Bldg. SP rere Edificio sqnostroth Washington, D. +7 Bcpieus hikes ore eel Shoreham Bids 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 


| vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 


Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 


' law and the Commission. 


Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 


' should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
> order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
/ ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
| and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 

| should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
' comparative cost of rail and water transport. 


A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 


' man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
' amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
| men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
' service that will justify employing them. 


If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 


' waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 


regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 


_ ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
| petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





REGULATION EQUALIZATION 


N an address last week to the American Association of 
Railway Advertising Agents, Frank W. Noxon, secre- 


| lary of the Railway Business Association, dealt thus 


with the suggestion that equalization of regulation as 
between the railroads and the common carrier motor 
vehicles might be accomplished by removing regulation, 
to some extent, from the railroads as well as by putting 
it on the motor vehicles: 
“ aeety has dashed off what admirers of Mr. Bryan used 
ppy thought. His hunch is that, instead of putting 
regulation on busses and trucks, we should take it uf railroads. 
_ We do not know whether or not Mr. Noxon had us 
i mind in making these remarks, but we apply them to 
curselves, nevertheless, because, though we may not have 
originated the idea he was discussing, we have advocated 
ol In 80 far as they apply to us we might point out that 
this is not just a “happy thought” that has been “dashed 
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off,” but represents conclusions reached after a study of 
the transportation situation probably as long and inten- 
sive, and possibly as intelligent, as Mr. Noxon has given 
to it. 

Mr. Noxon says the idea is not practical, but he does 
not tell us why. He merely says that, behind it, is “the 
hallucination that you can restore diverted traffic to the 
railways without restoring it, or at least without check- 
ing the growth of highway commercial traffic. 

“You can’t do it. The proposed tightening up of reg- 
ulation has for its object to give the railroads back some 
of the earnings which they have lost through diversion 
of business or through depression of rates caused by 
highway competition. The federal and state governments 
have been in the transportation business. They have 
hot-housed busses and trucks. Regulation will get the 
government out of highway transport. Nobody knows 
how much or little slow-down will result. The purpose 
is to transfer motor service to the bracket of economic 
self-reliance. Then its economic possibilities alone will 
determine the kind and amount of work which is to be 
its field.” 

We are somewhat in doubt—perhaps, because of our 
limited intelligence—as to what all that means, and we 
may be entirely wrong, but we would ask Mr. Noxon to 
be a little plainer and more explicit. If the railroads 
are suffering from motor vehicle competition and the suc- 
cess of that competition is made possible, in part or in 
whole, by favoritism and unfairness in the matter of 
regulation, why would not the proper balance be re- 
stored—to the extent that it has been destroyed by the 
present policy of regulation—by taking regulation off 
the railroads as well as by putting it on the motor 
vehicles? Of course, it is a corollary of our proposition 
that, when all the regulation that is found to be unwise 
and unnecessary is removed from the railroads, and all 
the regulation that the motor vehicles desire or will take, 
of a kind that has not been removed from the railroads, 
has been put on them, then there should be consideration 
of what should be done toward further equalization— 
for we firmly believe that the situation should be equal- 
ized in some manner. 

The Railway Age also opposes the plan of equaliza- 
tion of regulation by taking burdens from the railroads 
instead of putting them on the motor vehicles. It does 
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not say that this method would not be effective; it merely 
says it can’t be done. 

” We gather from all this that the railroads do not 
want this method tried. We are still, however, of the 
opinion that it would be as efficacious as the remedy they 
advocate, and that it would be as easy of accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps, that the railroads are opposed to it is 
an argument in favor of its comparative ease of accom- 
plishment. The very fact that they do not want it will 
impress the wise men in Congress with the idea that 
there must be some good in it. 


GOVERNMENT AND AIRWAYS 


’ rnHE contention that motor vehicle and barge and 

_ i owners who use the highways and the water- 
ways, improved and maintained by public funds, as 
places to do business, should pay something for such use 
has directed attention to the question of whether the 
* common carrier by air operating over federal airways 
: should be placed in the same class as the common carrier 
by highway and by water. It has been suggested that it, 
) perhaps, would be ridiculous to propose to tax a com- 
mon carrier aircraft operator for flying through the air. 
Though this form of transport is in its infancy, however, 
the question has serious aspects, and, from the facts now 
) available, it appears, may not be dismissed as a joke. 
The aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 

merce is authority for the statement that, in the last 
| four years, the federal government, through the depart- 
ment, has expended approximately $8,500,000 in con- 
) structing airways throughout the country for the safety 
» and reliability of air transportation of all types. This 
' sum, it is explained, represents capital investment, as dis- 
' tinguished from maintenance costs. In the Commerce 
| Department appropriation bill pending in Congress. 
) provision is made for an appropriation of $8,972,640 for 
the maintenance and operation of existing air navigation 
aids and for the establishment and maintenance of addi- 
tional aids. This is an increase of $1,028,640 over the 
present year. It is quite clear, therefore, that the gov- 
ernment soon will have a substantial investment in fed- 
eral airways. 


Additional light on the subject is found in testimony 
given by Robert Patterson Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, before the House committee on appropriations. 

“You see,” said he, “every time we build new airways 
we automatically take on an expense for mairttenance for 
each succeeding year at the rate of about $210 a mile. 
So we are compelled to ask for an additional appropria- 
tion for the following years for maintenance purposes.” 
. It is estimated that, when completed, the federal 
airways system will include about 25,000 miles. On the 
basis of Secretary Lamont’s statistics, there will be an 
annual maintenance charge of $5,250,000 to be met by the 
federal government. There are now approximately 
15,000 miles of federal airways lighted and equipped with 
radio aids to air navigation. 

We do not see, in principle, that the relation of the 
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government to the federal airways is different from its 
relation to inland waterways and federal-aid highways, 
the latter, of course, being built partly at the expense of 
the federal government and partly at the expense of state 
governments, as well as by fees from all motor vehicle 
users of them. 

Justification for federal expenditures for airways is 
offered on the ground that similar treatment has long 
been accorded shipping—navigation aids in the form of 
lighthouses, etc. There is no particular fault to find 
with that except that the analogy disappears when the 
common carrier airplane using the federal airways be- 
comes a competitor of the railroad, which has no right 
of way equipped with safety aids, free of charge. 

“The airways as established by the Department of 
Commerce are for the use of every pilot and plane, re- 
gardless of the nature of their activities,” says the aero- 
nautics branch of the department. “Unlike railroad 
rights of way, Department of Commerce airways may be 
flown by any number of air transport lines and all air- 
craft are at liberty to utilize the facilities that constitute 
the airways, which are established in the interest of 
safety and reliability.” 





The highways and the waterways also may be used 
just as the airways may be used. The common carrier 
by air using the airways is in no different position from 
that of the common carrier by highway or waterway— 
except that, of course, the highway common carrier does 
pay something for the construction and maintenance of 
the roadway, just as all automobiles pay. The common 
carrier by rail, of course, is in a different category. The 
fact still remains that, where the roadbed is furnished by 
the government—whether it be airway, highway, or 
waterway—the operator of common carrier service over 
those roadbeds has an advantage over his rail competitor, 
unless he is required to pay a proper fee for using them 
as places of doing business. 


BARGE LINE AND LOW RATES 


T is interesting to note that, in the fourth section case 

brought by transcontinental railroads seeking to 
lower rates on sugar, the government barge line appears 
in the role of protestant, because the proposed rates 
would offer serious competition to and take business 
away from the government enterprise on the Mississippi 
River. 

We are not undertaking here to pass any opinion 
either in favor of or against the rates the railroads pro- 
pose to make; we merely rise to inquire as to the pur- 
pose of the government barge line. We have been told 
by its proponents and its friends, from the President of 
the United States down, that its chief purpose was to 
bring about lower freighting costs; but here it is acting 
like any private enterprise interested solely in making 
money for itself, objecting to lower prices by others on 
the ground that such prices would interfere with its own 
business. 

The more the government gets into business and the 
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longer it stays in, the more complicated the situation 
becomes and the more mixed are the motives of those 
directly engaged in the operations. If the government is 
to go into or remain in business for the purpose of com- 
peting with private business, bringing about lower costs 
for its direct patrons by means of taxes assessed against 
all the people, let it say so and we shall know how to 
deal with it. If it really is engaged merely in a noble 
experiment for the sake of showing the way to lower 
transportation costs, and lower transportation charges 
are its real object, then let it instruct its agents what 
their functions are. We should say that, on the surface 
of the proposal of the transcontinental lines, the govern- 
ment, as such, ought to be delighted that lower prices 
are offered. Objections, if any, ought to come from pri- 
vate interests and on quite other grounds. 


TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT? 


HE motor vehicle people are fond of pointing out 

that the great losses suffered by the railroads in 
traffic that has left the rails for rubber are due prin- 
cipally to the private automobile and the private or con- 
tract truck, neither of which it is proposed to regulate, 
so that regulation of the motor vehicle common carrier 
would accomplish little. Even some railroad men agree 
to this. If it is true, why should either side get “het up” 
about common carrier motor vehicle regulation? The 
railroads need not worry about so small a gnat on their 
flanks and, on the other hand, the motor vehicle people 
need not be distressed much if the railroads have their 
way about it. The intensity of the fight, however, would 
seem to indicate a feeling that, though correct figures do 
not lie, there are sometimes incorrect figures, and that 
everybody concerned is not satisfied with the statistics 
quoted. 


VIOLATION OF COMMERCE LAWS 


That the bureau of inquiry of the Commission would be 
investigating a great many alleged violations of law if it had 
an adequate force to do so was the statement made by Com- 
missioner McManamy in testimony before the House committee 
on appropriations made public January 21 with the reporting 
of the independent offices appropriation bill. The committee 
recommended that provision be made for four additional attor- 
neys and two special agents for the bureau of inquiry. 

Investigation of Clayton act cases that should be made 
have not been made because of lack of help, according to the 
testimony that follows: 


During the past two years the director and assistant director, 
by direction of the commission, have devoted the major portion 
of their time to Clayton act cases and legal questions growing out 
of the consolidation program and the unprecedented wth of 
so-called holding companies, and the majority of the special agents 
have devoted a considerable portion of their time to general investi- 

tions, including commodity clause cases and Clayton act cases. 

ecause of this it has been necessa to defer the investigation of 
many important matters, some of which relate to alleged criminal 
and penal violations of the act for which prosecution can be insti- 
tuted only within three years from the date of the commission of 
those offenses. These frequently do not come to our attention 
until long after they have been committed and thus require prompt 
action on our part, otherwise they will be barred by the statute of 
limitation. As an illustration of the amount of time which our 
special agents are required to devote to the investigation and devel- 
opment of Clayton act cases, the investigation of one case, which 
now is nearing completion, already has consumed 54 man-months. 
This case may indicate the future tax upon the bureau’s force if, as 
now seems probable, other Clayton act cases are investigated by 
the commission. This case likewise requires considerable time of 
the most experienced attorney in the bureau of inquiry for detailed 
study, —- of the investigation, preparation for hearing, 
and so forth. ay : ; 

Before the commission at this time are eight instances of the con- 
trol of one carrier by another which, with adequate force, doubtless 
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would be investigated in the light of the provisions of the Clayty, 
act and possibly the Sherman act. 


Another matter which may require an extensive field investigatio, 
m 


is the ownership or control by carriers subject to the interstate ¢0 
merce act of freight forwarding companies. The bureau of inquiry 
at the present time, by direciton of the commission, is underta,;, 
a preliminary investigation of this subject. Developments thug 

indicate widespread rebating of at least a quasi-crimina] nat 

which should be remedied by criminal action, or legisiation, or bot 
Perhaps, too, it will be necessary for the commission to hold heey. 
ings on the subject. ; 

Another important line of work handled by the bureau of inquiry 
and which doubtless will become more extensive, is that of the jnei’ 
tution of civil suits and ancillary proceedings to collect “recapty, 
moneys” found due under section 15A of the act, ; 

Matters Not Fully Investigated Due to Lack of Personne| 

Certain important matters which we have been unable to inye. 
tigate fully, or not at all, because of the lack of sufficient force ane 
enumerated as follows: 

1, Abuses of grain transit tariffs which we have been inform 
are being practiced at four important points, to be named orally jf 
desired, and probably others. 7 

2. The filing of false cotton concentration claims by shippers 
four important points, all different from those referred to in par. 
graph next above, and probably others. 

3. The filing of false loss and damage claims based on erroneoy 
reports of the condition of such shipments on arrival at destinati, 
which we are advised is being practiced extensively throughout th 
country, and now is uniformly considered the most fertile field fo; 
hidden rebates. 

4. The practice of carriers of augeiatin as directors the officer 
of large shippers, for the purpose of according them pass privileges 
and other favors in order to draw and control traffic. 

5. The unlawful extension of credit for freight charges by qq. 
riers to shippers in one large important point and elsewhere, 

6. The failure of carriers to collect demurrage at various port: 
names to be furnished orally if desired, for detention of shipment 
moving on through export bills of lading. . 

7. Preliminary investigation positively discloses the extensiy; 
furnishing of false reports of weights by shippers to carriers fy 
shipments of _ originating at various points, to be nami 
orally if desire 

8. The waiving of demurrage charges by carriers at specific 
points and ports. 

9. The filing of false loss and damage claims on shipments of: 
specified commodity, which we are informed and by test check kno 
to be a fact, is being engaged in ag generally by receivers of les. 
than-carload lots at specified points, and probably others. 

0. Numerous instances of fourth-section departures which rn. 
quire detailed investigation to ascertain whether or not shipment 
actually have moved. 

. Twenty instances of alleged false billing of interstate ship 
ments of intoxicating liquors which have been referred to us by tit 
Bureau of Prohibition of the Treasury Department for investiz- 
tion of such violations of the interstate commerce act as have bew 
committed. \ 

. The practice of shippers at specified points of charging car 
riers for alleged repairs to certain bands or bindings of commoditix 
=, in fact were not broken in transit, although represented u 

efective. 

13. Alleged violations of the criminal provisions of section 10d 
the Clayton act growing out of the purchase by one railroad of fue 
coal from operators in Which officers of the carriers have an interest 

14. Alleged violations of section 10 of the Clayton act by anothe 
railroad in the purchase of fuel oil from its subsidiaries. 

15. Alleged violations of section 7 of the Clayton act growing wt 
ee of the capital stock of one raliroad by anothe 
railroad, 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


How little commissioners know officially about such pr 
posals as those relating to consolidation of the eastern railroai 
into four systems is indicated in testimony before the Hou 
committee on appropriations in connection with the am 
appropriation for the Commission. Representative Woodril 
of Virginia, discussed the matter with Commissioner McManaly 
and Eastman as follows: 

Mr. Woodrum: Commissioner, can you tell us anything about t# 
status of the consolidation proposal? 

Mr. McManamy: ich one, sir? 

Mr. Woodrum: The last one. 

Mr. McManamy: Officially, we know nothing about it. There 
been no application for such consolidation fled with us. Unie 
the laws under which we are functioning, you gentlemen tel ® 
that before we can approve consolidations we must hold _ heariné 
hear what the different parties interested have to say. That her 
ing must follow an application for permission to consolidate, uni 
section 5 of the act. j 

Mr. Woodrum: You are like Will Rogers. All you know about! 
is what Pha shave seen in the papers? 

Mr. McManamy: Exactly. 

Mr, Eastman: We have had a communication from the rails! 
executives stating that an application would be filed at some # 
sequent time. i 

Mr. McManamy: Yes. We have had a communication, as stil 
by Commissioner Eastman, but that was not an application. 
simply advised us that there would be an application filed. ™° 
can say nothing concerning it. 


Senator Cutting, of New Mexico, in remarks in the Sesi® 
criticized the Republican National Committee, for the issual* 
of the recent statement by Senator Fess through the publicil 
office of the committee replying to Senator Couzens’ critic# 
of President Hoover for having issued the statement announcl 
the agreement of the eastern rail executives on the group 
of railroads in the east. Senator Cutting said Senator 
had the right to state his views publicly in any way he chose, 
that he denied the right of the Republican National Comme 
“to broadcast and publish the views of any one Repub 
senator criticizing another Republican senator.” 
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Current Topics in 


Washington 


2S 


Folks Still Chuckling 


at the Tumble 


the Senate Took 


Every time a real Washingtonian 
—that is, one who has had long op- 
portunity to appraise senators—has 
thought of the fall President Hoover 
gave the Senate when he refused to 
return the names of his power com- 


mission nominees to it, he has lengthened his life by laughing. 
It was as neat and complete a four points fall as Chief Justice 
Marshall gave those who thought the judiciary inferior to the 
legislative and executive branches of the government by his 
opinion in Marbury vs. Madison. That was the case in which 
the Supreme Court asserted the power and duty of declaring 
void acts of Congress, when, in its judgmeut, they did not 
square with the Constitution, the fundamental law enacted by 
the people from which the three branches of the government 
obtained grants of power. 

The triumphant Republicans of that time, 1803, were cred- 
ited with a determination, in the parlance of gangdom, to “get” 
Marshall and other judges appointed by Washington and the 


elder Adams. 


They were also credited with a determination 


to see to it that Congress should be the judge of the quality 
of its acts, even as La Follette and his followers proposed, 


perhaps less baldly, in 1924. 


They thought the Supreme Court 


would award a writ of mandamus directing James Madison, 
then secretary of state, to deliver commissions to Marbury and 
others, who, in the closing hours of the Adams administration, 
had been appointed justices of the peace in the District of 
Columbia, as prayed by Marbury. The thought among the anti- 
federalists seemed to be that the court, under the leadership 
of Marshall, would award a mandamus, as a matter of course. 
Then the idea seemed to be that Madison, backed by Jefferson, 
would flout the writ and thenceforth undertake things for the 
undoing of the judiciary that would make Marshall regret the 


day he was born. 


However, Marshall could see no reason for delivering him- 


self into the hands of his political adversaries. 
As he read the part of the Constitution defining the 


way out. 


He saw another 


jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, he found no warrant therein 
for what the judiciary act of 1789 did when it assumed power 
to add awards of writs of mandamus and issuance of writs of 
prohibition to the things enumerated by the Constitution as 
Within the scope of the court’s original jurisdiction. 

Instead of commanding Madison to issue commissions, the 
court told Marbury—who probably did not have much of an 
idea about the litigation in his name—that the Constitution 
did not give the court such jurisdiction as he had sought to 


invoke. 


Lest Marbury be left in a fog, the court added that 


the judiciary act that, in terms purported to grant that power, 


was unconstitutional. 


Therefore, Marbury was shown to the 


door. While Marbury seemed to be the loser, the narrow con- 


structionists were the real losers. 


The one thing they hoped 


for, to trip up Marshall, was denied them. The arguments they 
had prepared based on the assumption that the writ would be 
awarded were of no use. 

Naturally, they fumed about the usurpation of power, as 


they said by the court. 
tefusal of Hoover to send back those names. 


or narrow constructionists did nothing more than fume. 
80 with the Senate. 


The Senate has so fumed about the 
But the strict 
Even 
Even as La Follette, in 1924, talked much 


IN support of his proposal to make Congress the judge of its 
own acts, So the narrow constructionists, at various times, have 
erupted on the subject, and its related points, but like the Sen- 
ate, they have made no progress, unless adoption of acts of 
secession by some states be so named. 

Additional reason for chuckling is furnished by the fact 
that, when the fathers framed the Constitution, they had a 


definite notion that the jealousy of the three branches of the | 


government, one of the others, would tend to keep things in 
this country on a fairly stable basis. 


Niagara Falls Publicity 
Man Making the Most 
of His Opportunity 


implied, 








These stories about Niagara 
Falls creeping back toward Lake 
Erie probably are accurate. How- 
ever, a suspiciously inclined person 
may wonder whether the things that 
have happened are as wonderful as 


In other words, has the publicity man, having at heart 
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the interest of the folks around the falls, failed in any way to 
utilize the facts to the utmost advantage of those folks? Has 
he failed, in any way, to indicate to those interested that they 
will see awe-inspiring new wonders if they make one more 
trip to the falls? 

A thought is that this publicity man, official or otherwise, 
is trying to break down an inhibition among the unmarried 
that some things should be held sacred until after marriage. 
Sight of the falls is one of the things included in the list. No 
young man or young woman should see the falls until after 
the parson has spoken his blessing, according to some of the 
younger set. Biological lectures and discussions have broken 
down some of the lines acréss which young folks of the mid- 
Victorian era did not venture. Now it is to be feared the 
desire of Niagara Falls business interests to capitalize nature’s 
performances may result in breaking another pre-nuptial inhibi- 
tion, alack and alas! 





Last week the men who are to the 
producers of gasoline what the farmer 
who grew rye was to the maker of whisky 
met here to dmand relief. They want 
to shut out of this country crude peroleum 
produced in foreign lands. At the same 
time, President Hoover and Congress were battling for and 
against an appropriation that would be distributed much as a 
dole is passed around in some parts of Europe. 

That day is a dull one when some calling or industry does 
not rise up demanding relief, even as producers of rubber in 
the British empire, the growers of coffee in Brazil, and the 
producers of sugar in Cuba demanded help from their govern- 
ments—and got it. Relief stimulated production, unhorsing the 
givers, even as it did those who thought they had so closely 
organized the copper industry that they would be able to balance 
production and consumption. And now look at rubber, sugar, 
coffee, and copper! 

The wonder is that the volume of such demand has not 
resulted in the organization of a political party specializing in 
the dispensation of relief to all whose efforts to amend or repeal 
the bitter law of supply and demand have brought discomfiture. 
Such a party should do well. It might call out of relative re- 
tirement “Gen.” Jacob S. Coxey as generalissimo. In fact, there 
has been some talk among members of Congress that the Coxey 
scheme of non-interest bearing bonds might do some good. 

But, if there is one thing obvious, it is that there is plenty 
of money, plenty of raw commodities. The Coxey scheme aims 
to produce money—which would be a foolish thing when money 
was hunting for jobs just as much as manual workmen and 
other human beings. An ordinary man might suggest that 
it would be real statesmanship for a man to find a way to 
bring money and reasonably sane embryo enterprises into con- 
tact where there would be ground for hope of profit for each. 
Owners of money, just now, are a bit suspicious of bankers 
who, in the past, have reorganized enterprises on the basis of 
bonds in volume enough to cover all the assets in addition to 
issuing three or four classes of stock in volume greater than 
bonds—and selling them to the public so that they got their 
money and the public got the bag to hold for profits that, prob- 
ably, will never come their way. Assurance of common honesty 
in financing might help bring the long desired relief. A little 
of the old Chinese penalty of beheading those guilty of such 
financing might also contribute to conditions favoring an early 
resumption of business activity. 


Hosanna for the 
Party that Brings 
Universal Relief 





Without doubt it seems harsh 
that Woodsfield, O., the seat of Mon- 
roe County, should be deprived of 
what the Official Guide shows as its 
or Do Without only railroad, as recommended by 

Examiner O. D. Weed in Finance No. 
8417. (Elsewhere in this issue.) But, according to Weed, the 
town and surrounding country will not or cannot support that 
part of the Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley and Cincinnati, extending 
from Key to Woodsfield. Weed said that, as the communities 
along the part of the line to be abandoned did not furnish 
sufficient traffic to support it, they could not reasonably expect 
its continued operation. 

The country’s economic structure is not So arranged as to 
enable Monroe and Belmont counties, the ones affected, to have 
a railroad on any basis low enough in price to bring it within 
the reach of those counties. If the cost of maintaining a rail- 
road could be scaled to the level of the cost of living in those 
communities, there would be no reason for abandonment. But 
Woodsfield and the other communities canmot bring the cost 
of a railroad down low enough to have one. Cars, engines, and 
other things needed to constitute a railroad are built in com- 
munities where the scale is higher. Therefore, those parts of 
Monroe and Belmont counties must depend on other means of 


Communities Must 
Support Their Railroads 
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transportation. In the early days, the Ohio was the artery of 
commerce. The railroads put water transportation into a sec- 
ondary position. Monroe county cannot instantly reorganize 
itself to the basis of living by reason of relative proximity to 
the river. 


There are little villages in various parts of Ohio that throve 
in the early days because they were on the main lines of the 
wagon transport companies that carried grain and other com- 
modities to the then flourishing port of Milan, now little known 
among lake ports. When the railroad came they dwindled year 
after year. But for the excellence of the construction of the 
frame houses in them they would have disappeared years ago. 
Thirty odd years ago, the owner of a twelve-room house in one 
of them thought he was fortunate because he rented it for $2 
a month to a city fellow. 


The day Nicholas Longworth, great 
grandson of a _ red-headed Irish tanner, 
married Alice Roosevelt at her father’s 
home in the White House, twenty-five 
years ago, a middle-aged man who had 
lost his government job, through no par- 
ticular fault of his own, looked between the bars of the iron 
fence in front of what, in George Washington’s time, was fre- 
quently referred to as “the palace.” He was the grand-nephew 
of a Virginia aristocrat who had settled on hundreds of acres 
in the black swamp region of the northwest part of Ohio. 

His great uncle had tried to persuade Great-Grandfather 
Nicholas Longworth, who wore a belt of gold coin, to go to the 
black swamp region. The tanner, however, decided that there 
would be more leather used in Cincinnati, which was a fort 
town, than near Tiffin. He refused. What the Longworth fam- 
ily did in Cincinnati is a matter of local history. 

The great doings at the White House that day were re- 
ported in an eastern newspaper, published not far from that 
historic place that had been established, in part, with the in- 
heritance received by one of its owners, if he was not one of 
the founders, from an aunt who had served the Virginia aris- 
tocrat for many years as housekeeper. The faithful house- 
keeper received a considerable legacy from the man who had 
failed to divert the first Ohio Longworth from his tanning busi- 
ness into that of farming the rich land in the black swamp 
region..—A. E. H. 


OVERWORKED COMMISSIONERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That an interstate commerce commissioner would regard a 
five-day week of six hours a day as a blissful vacation is an 
inference that may be drawn from testimony given by Com- 
missioner McManamy before the House committee on appropri- 
ations when the Commission’s financial needs for the next fiscal 
year were being considered. 


“The pressure of work on members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just about reached the breaking point,” 
said Mr. McManamy. “There is not a member of our Commis- 
sion who does not work all of the hours in which he is not 
sleeping. I can say that for myself. I can say that for Com- 
missioner Eastman who sits here, for Commissioner Lewis, or 
for any other member of the Commission. 


“To give you the daily routine of a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; he gets to his office ahead of the official 
opening time, 8 o’clock, or perhaps 8:30. He leaves somewhere 
around 6 o’clock for dinner, but several of us come back regu- 
larly and others take their work home. I think it is a regular 
thing for members of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
work two or more Sundays every month. 

“In other words, we work all of the hours that we do not 
find necessary to spend in sleeping and eating.” 

Commissioner McManamy made this statement when there 
was discussion of proposed legislation to enable the Commission 
to delegate certain work to subordinates. 


“What we are trying to do,” said he, “is to relieve ourselves, 
not particularly of work, but of the minor details, so that we 
can devote our time to the important cases which require 
more study.” 

The committee was informed by Mr. McManamy that in 
the last three years the Commission had reduced its formal 
docket by 657 cases. In 1927 the Commission promised that if 
Congress increased its appropriation the docket would be re- 
duced and the work kept more nearly current. At that time 
there were 2,852 cases on the formal docket. As of December 
31, 1930, there were 2,195. 

“We are still not down to where I think it should be if we 
give the public the service they are entitled to and which we 
desire to give them, and which, I think, Congress is anxious 
that we shall give them; but we are organized now, so that we 
can proceed with our work in a way that will reduce our docket 
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to what we might call a normal docket within a comparatiyg, 
reasonable period, or probably within a year or two,” saiq Mr 
McManamy. y 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended January 1) 
totaled 714,251 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 934 
cars over the preceding week which included New Year's hol 
iday, but a decrease of 148,210 cars below the same week kay 
year. It also was a reduction of 200,187 cars below the com 
sponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Jag. 
uary 10 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reporty 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,578 and 5,664: liv: 
stock, 2,351 and 2,646; coal, 40,133 and 43,288; coke, 2,746 and 265 
forest products, 3,143 and 4,335; ore, 737 and 1,930; merchandise 
L. C. L., 53,191 and_ 60,797; miscellaneous, 51,126 and 70,350: tots! 
1931, 159,005; 1930, 191,664; 1929, 210,416. i 
_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,701 and 2%: 
live stock, 1,843 and 1,903; coal, 39,559 and 45,470; coke, 3,666 anj 
5,088; forest products, 1,391 and 2,472; ore, 477 and 1,579; merchandise 
L. C. L., 40,441 and 46,716; miscellaneous, 49,382 and 67,836: total 
1931, 139,460; 1930, 173,824; 1929, 185,961. ; 
_ Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 234 and 97: 
live stock, 44 and 59; coal, 33,211 and 44,281; coke, 377 and 2 
forest products, 676 and 1,156; ore, 74 and 132; merchandise, L. C. L, 
5,536 and 6,773; miscellaneous, 4,778 and 6,243; total, 1931, 44,930; 199) 
59,203; 1929, 57,935. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,168 and 3,40) 
live stock, 1,548 and 1,651; coal, 22,446 and 26,473; coke, 645 and 57 
forest products, 9,201 and 16,478; ore, 706 and 980; merchandise 
L. C. L., 35,051 and 39,206; miscellaneous, 38,974 and 47,850; total, 
1931, 111,739; 1930, 136,616; 1929, 139,946. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,870 ani 
10,050; live stock, 9,321 and 9,542; coal, 9,142 and 11,137; coke, 1,14 
and 1,649; forest products, 8,044 and 13,347; ore, 195 and 349: mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 25,337 and 27,998; miscellaneous, 23,018 and 28,89: 
total, 1931, 86,073; 1930, 102,970; 1929, 103,990. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 13,077 and 
12,971; live stock, 10,131 and 11,464; coal, 14,229 and 18,663; coke, 
175 and 207; forest products, 4,104 and 5,659; ore, 2,580 and 3,72: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 28,378 and 31,197; miscellaneous, 41,095 ani 
43,577; total, 1931, 113,769; 1930, 127,467: 1929, 140,974. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,918 ani 
4,394; live stock, 2,013 arid 2,438; coal, 6,170 and 7,444; coke, 202 ani 
221; forest products, 3,429 and 5,866; ore, 398 and 421; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 14,422 and 15,148: miscellaneous, 27,723 and 34,785; total, 
1931, 59,275; 1930, 70,717; 1929, 75,216. 

_ Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,546 and_ 39,6 
live stock, 27,251 and 29,703; coal, 164,890 and 196,756; coke, 8,957 and 
10,695; forest products, 29,988 and 49,307; ore, 5,167 and 9,120; mer- 
chandise, L. . L., 202,356 and 227,835; miscellaneous, 236,096 and 
299,539; total, 1931, 714,251; 1930, 862,461; 1929, 914,438. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the tw 
previous years follows: 
1931 1930 1929 


Week ended January 3............... 615,382 775,755 798,68 
Week ended January 10 714,251 862,461 914,438 


po ener re ec rr eee 1,329,633 1,638,216 


1,713,1) 
THE ALASKAN RAILROAD 


Announcement has been made in the Senate by Senatot 
Howell, of Nebraska, that the Secretary of the Interior l# 
agreed to increase the rates of the Alaska Railroad 50 per cel 
The announcement was made when the Senate was considerit 
the Interior Department appropriation bill carrying $1,000,0W 
to meet the cost of operating the railroad. 

Senator Howell said the recommendations made by tl 
special select committee of the Senate that investigated th 
Alaska Railroad (see Traffic World, January 10, p. 97) wit 
respect to rate and fare increases had been agreed to by t# 
Secretary of the Interior and that the increases would be pl 
into effect. Therefore, he said, all of the appropriation would 
not be needed to meet the deficit and that therefore it ¥# 
proposed that but $500,000 of the $1,000,000 should be available 
for any deficit in the coming fiscal year and that $250,000 should 
be available for capital expenditures instead of $200,000 as Pr 
posed in the bill and that the remaining $250,000 be used f 
investigation of mineral and other resources in Alaska to as¢ 
tain the potential resources available that would affect railroa! 
tonnage. Thes changes were approved by the Senate, whic! 
also continued the life of the special committee appointed 1 
investigate the railroad. : 

Referring to the railroad as a “white elephant,” Senator 
King, of Utah, said he favored disposal of it by the governmetl 
He said he saw no future for it under federal control. 


CONTROL OF C. & A. 


The Alton Railroad Company, which was organized to * 
quire the properties of the Chicago and Alton, applied to the 
Commission January 23 for authority to acquire the properties 
to issue $25,000,000 of common stock, and to assume © 
obligations and contracts. The Baltimore and Ohio later . 
ask the Commission for authority to acquire control of the n¢ 
Alton company. 
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OOOO OOD OAR 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
OEE ee 


BOX AND OTHER BOARDS 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 20665, United Paper- 
poard Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al., on further hearing, has modi- 
ged its original decision, 156 I. C. C. 21, as to rates on chip board, 
pulpboard, box board and other paperboards, carloads, from 
Thomson, N. Y., to specified destinations in Massachusetts. It 
now finds that the rates were not unreasonable in the past but 
will be unreasonable for the future to the extent they may ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of the first class rates from and to the same 
points prescribed in eastern class rate investigation. In the 
original report the Commission found the rates assailed not un- 
reasonale or otherwise unlawful and dismissed the complaint. 
Although the complainant filed a petition for rehearing, rear- 
gument or reconsideration, the Commission said that it had re- 
opened the case for further hearing on its motion. 

The Commission in this report referred to the method 
whereby the complainant sought to show the rates unreasonable 
by what it described as the mathematical process of relat- 
ing the ratio of the net weight to the gross weight of a carload 
of paperboards to the ratio of the net weight to the gross weight 
of a carload each of other commodities whereby the complainant 
arrived at rates on paperboards ranging from approximately 
85 to 16.5 cents for 121 miles and from 10.5 to 19.5 cents 
for 195 miles which yielded the same gross ton-mile revenues, 
respectively, as the actual or computed rates on the comparative 
commodities for like distances. The Commission in this case 
said that the defects inherent in that method were set forth 
in some detail in Schariff-Koken Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
§. F., 151 I. C. C. 270. However, on this further reconsideration, 
the Commission, after examining other cases on paper articles 
or articles related to such commodities, came to the conclusion 
hereinbefore set forth. It said that no order for the future would 
be entered at this time, but that the rates prescribed herein 
should be established contemporaneously with the class rates 
which would be established between the same points pursuant 
to the findings in the eastern class rate investigation. 

Chairman Brainerd, dissenting, said he could not agree with 
the modification of the former findings as here proposed. He 
said the prescription of the rates herein found reasonable for 
future application would no doubt bring them in harmony with 
the basis of rates prescribed by the Commission in West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Co. vs. B. & O., 165 I. C. C. 349. But, how- 
ever desirable that might seem, said the chairman, he expressed 
the opinion that, in the absence of a showing that the present 
rates were unreasonale or otherwise in violation of the act, the 
Commission was without authority to require any changes to 
be made in them. 


DOMESTIC BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


The Commission, by division 4, in I. and S. No. 3473, black- 
strap molasses from Louisiana points to Kansas and Oklahoma, 
has found justified the proposed reduction of domestic rates on 
the commodity mentioned from New Orleans and other Louisiana 
producing points to destinations in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
vacated the order of suspension and discontinued the proceed- 
ing. The schedules were suspended upon the protest of the 
Santa Fe system lines, the Katy system lines, the Texas Sugar 
Refining Co., the Imperial Sugar Co., the Texas City Board of 
Trade, the Chamber of Commerce of Houston, and Galveston 
oo of Commerce. Other commercial interests also pro- 
ested, 

The controversy in this case arose, the report said, from 
the relation of domestic rates on blackstrap molasses from 
Louisiana producing points, on the one hand, and Texas pro- 
ducing points, on the other, to territory in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
described as differential territory in Galveston Commercial Asso- 
Clation vs. G. H. & S. A., 100 I. C. C. 110, 128 I. C. C. 349, 160 
I. C. C. 345. In that case the Commission found that the 
relation between rates on designated commodities moving in 
export, import, or coastwise traffic from or to New Orleans, on 
the one hand, and Texas ports on the other, when originating 
at or destined to interior points in southern Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas was unduly prejudicial to Galveston and other Texas 
oan taking the same rates, and unduly preferential of New 
po The Commission required the removal of the undue 
alan ice by establishing a parity of rates from or to interior 
= 8 from which the short-line distances to New Orleans did 

€xceed those to Galveston and Texas ports taking the same 


rates by more than approximately 25 per cent, and by establish- 
ing, from or to interior points from which the short-line dis- 
tances to New Orleans exceeded those to Galveston by more 
than approximately 25 per cent, rates from or to Galveston and 
other Texas points which did not exceed rates less than the 
contemporaneous rates from or to New Orleans by specified 
minimum differentials. The Commission in this report said 
that while it was considering only a few commodities in the 
Galveston differential case, it had suggested to the defendants 
that they use the same relation as a guide in readjusting rates 
on other commodities moving in export, import or coastwise 
traffic wherever undue prejudice as was condemned therein 
existed. Blackstrap molasses, the report said, was not included 
in the list of commodities specifically treated in the Galveston 
case. 

Respondents in this case, said the Commission, did not con- 
sider that the principles of the Galveston case were controlling 
in this one. They pointed out that the fact that in the Gal- 
veston case the Commission excluded petroleum and its products 
from the findings afforded ample support for a similar finding 
with respect to blackstrap, because the transportation character- 
istics of the two commodities were substantially the same, 
both moving in tank cars. 

“We are of the view that the principles of the Galveston 
case are not so inflexible that we may not depart therefrom 
upon a proper showing of circumstances which would warrant 
that action,” said the Commission in this report. “The record 
is persuasive that a group adjustment (such as here proposed) 
is well adapted to the movement of blackstrap to and from the 
points ocnsidered, and no compelling reasons have been shown 
for disrupting the destination group which, prior to March l, 
1930, has long been in existence. Further, in group adjustments 
and relationships the element of distance with the accompany- 
ing greater cost of service for the greater distances is dis- 
regarded to a certain extent.” 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, expressed the opinion 
that this case was controlled in principle by the decision in 
the Galveston case. Mr. Eastman did not think much of the 
argument of this case based upon the fact that petroleum had 
been excluded in the Galveston differential case. He said that 
the petroleum traffic was not excluded from the Galveston case 
because it was a liquid that moved in tank cars, but for the 
reason that it had not been shown that the parity of rates on 
petroleum had operated to the injury of the Texas ports. No 
similar reason, he said, existed here. 


COAL TO S. E. ‘MISSOURI 


A revision of rates on bituminous coal not later than April 
20 has been ordered by the Commission, division 3, in No. 21522, 
O. R. Fahrenkopf et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al., and the cases joined 
with it, from mines in southern Illinois and western Kentucky 
to points in southeastern Missouri. The present rates have been 
found unreasonable, new ones prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded. This report also embraces four sub-numbers, Edd Sif- 
ford et al. vs. Same; Bernie Lumber Co. vs. Same; Mississippi 
County Cotton & Grain Co. vs. I. C. et al.; and E. P. Coleman 
& Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 


These cases cover much of the territory embraced in Scott 
County Milling Co. vs. Butler County Railroad, 113 I. C. C. 675. 
The findings in that case, the report said, included all the des- 
tinations here under consideration except Benton, Bernie, Bloom- 
field and Matthews. The Commission found that the rates as- 
sailed from mines in the Illinois groups to Benton and Bloom- 
field, Mo., except as to shipments moving through East St. Louis, 
Ill., were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded or might exceed $1.34 to Benton and $1.75 
to Bloomfield; and from mines in western Kentucky to the same 
destinations except as to shipments moving through East St. 
Louis, to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 
the amounts hereinbefore mentioned plus 25 cents a net ton. 

A further finding was that rates from mines in the Illinois 
groups to other destinations covered by the complaint except 
as to shipments moving through East St. Louis were unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded the following amounts; 
and from mines in western Kentucky except as to shipments 
to East St. Louis to the extent that they exceeded the same 
amounts plus 25 cents a net ton: To Sikeston, Champion, 
Charleston, Bertrand, and Matthews, Mo., $1.63; Dexter and 
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Bernie, Mo., $1.75; Lilbourn, Mo., $1.93; Deventer and East 
Prairie, Mo., $1.99. The Commission awarded reparation. 


IMPORTED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


The Commission, by division 2, in I. and S. No. 3429, black- 
strap molasses from Louisiana ports to Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and I. and S. No. 3469, blackstrap molasses from Louisiana points 
to Oklahoma, has found justified the proposed reduced rates on 
imported blackstrap molasses, in tank-cars, from New Orleans 
and other Louisiana ports to points in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
vacated the orders of suspension and discontinued the pro- 
ceeding. 

In this case the controversy was as to the relationship of 
rates on imported blackstrap molasses between Louisiana ports, 
on the one hand, and Texas ports, on the other, similar to the 
issue in I. and S. No. 3473, blackstrap molasses from Louisiana 
points to Kansas and Oklahoma. (Elsewhere in this issue.) The 
reduced rates were proposed by lines serving the Louisiana ports 
and opposed by those serving Texas ports. The protestants 
urged that the rates on blackstrap molasses from Texas ports 
should be 5 cents lower than from Louisiana ports to points 
in Oklahoma differential territory and 4 cents lower to ports in 
Kansas differential territory. They based their arguments on 
the considerations which moved the Commission in Galveston 
Commercial Association vs. G. H. & S. A., 100 I. C. C. 110, 128 
I. C. C. 349, 160 I. C. C. 345. 

In this case as in the proceeding involving the rates on 
domestic blackstrap the Commission pointed out that blackstrap 
molasses was not included among the commodities dealt with 
in the Galveston differential case. The Commission in its re- 
port in this case quoted from the report in the domestic case 
which had been handled by division 4, concerning the flexibility 
of the principles in the Galveston case. In conclusion it said 
the facts were not convincing that the proposed adjustment 
would result in a relation of rates on blackstrap which would be 
unduly prejudicial to the Texas ports or unduly preferential of 
the Louisiana ports. 


CARRIER COLLIERY ACCOUNTS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Ex Parte No. 100, in the 
matter of a uniform system of accounts to be kept by steam 
railroads, has decided that collieries owned and operated by a 
carrier which consumes the output in its common carrier opera- 
tions are not transportation property. The question handled in 
this report arose in connection with accounting by the Norfolk 
& Western in respect of three coal mining operations bought by 
it in the war period to minimize the burden caused by the rising 
prices of its fuel. 

Based upon that holding the Commission has further decided 
that the investment in the mining properties shall be included 
in balance sheet account 705, “miscellaneous physical property.” 
A further decision is that the accounting for the operations of 
the collieries, and for the coal produced therein and used in the 
carrier’s operations, should be in accordance with the effective 
accounting classifications. 

The report in this matter is the result of objections by the 
Norfolk & Western to an order issued by the Commission on 
January 14, 1928, directing how the accounts of the coal prop- 
erties should be kept. That order has been vacated and its place 
taken by one issued in connection with this report. After stating 
its conclusions as to how the accounts should be kept, the Com- 
mission said: 


In order that we may properly supervise this accounting, we shall 
also require the petitioner to submit to us each month a detailed 
statement of the cost of each of its colliery operations; of the ton- 
nage of each of the grades, kinds, and sizes of coal produced in 
each colliery; of the cost per ton of each of such grades, kinds, 
and sizes, showing how these costs were arrived at; and of the 
prices per ton, if any, paid during the month by petitioner for 
similar grades, kinds, and sizes of coal purchased under contract 
within the same general locality. If study of these reports should 
indicate that it is necessary, we shall reopen this proceeding for 
the purpose of considering and further regulating the accounting 
under which the costs per ton are ascertained. 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT RATES 


With Commissioner Porter sharply dissenting, the Commis- 
sion, by division 3, in No. 20995, Kistler Leather Co. vs. B. & 
O. et al., has found unreasonable, but not unduly prejudicial, the 
rates on dry or solid quebracho extract, carloads, from New 
York harbor lighterage points, Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, 
Del., and Baltimore, Md., to Elkins and Parsons, W. Va., to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed 32 cents from New York 
lighterage points, 30 cents from Philadelphia and Wilmington 
and 29 cents from Baltimore. The rates named are to be made 
effective not later than April 20. Reparation was awarded to 
the basis of the rates named. 

Commissioner Porter said that in view of the great weight 
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of authority against a finding of unreasonableness, it was 
opinion that the complainant should have been awarded Tepar. 
tion only to the extent that the rates, in the past, exceeded thoy 
which would have resulted from the application of Rule 77 tn 
which the carriers held out to apply the lower rate in effect to 
a more distant point if and when shipments were made to inter. 
mediate points to which higher rates were published, He 
pointed out that prior to specified dates in 1928 the rates assaile) 
were fifth class. After those dates they became five cents 
less than fifth class. As to why he could not subscribe to the 
finding of unreasonableness Mr. Porter said: 


Of the rates ‘‘prescribed or approved by us’’ listed in the table 
in the majority report in support of the finding of unreasonablenesg 
those from New York to Ashtabula, Ohio, and from Boston to Buck. 
hannon, W. Va., were fifth-class rates, and they were found not 
unreasonable. The rate from New York to Chicago of 56.5 cents 
found not unreasonable in the past, was the fifth-class rate. Thy 
rate from Norfolk and Newport News to Chicago listed in the tabj 
was a commodity rate which the carriers sought to increase to the 
fifth-class basis, and the proposed increase was suspended. Th 
finding that respondents had not justified the increase does not, 
of course, mean that the commodity rate listed was on a maximum 
reasonable basis. 


OLD GASOLINE ADJUSTMENT 


The Commission, in No. 14121, The Jewel Co., Inc., vs. A. 7 
& S. F. et al., has vacated and set aside its order dated Decen. 
ber 3, 1925, requiring the establishment of rates on gasoline from 
Eldorado, Kan., and from Yale and Grandfield, Okla., to Canon 
City, Colo., on a specified basis. The rates then prescribed were 
set aside so as to permit the substitution of rates on the basis 
prescribed in No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum products 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, in Colorado and Utah, and 
from Casper, Wyo. The order that takes the place of that issuej 
in 1925 requires the carriers to establish rates from the points 
of origin mentioned to Canon City which shall not exceed those 
contemporaneously in effect to Pueblo, Colo., by more than 
11 cents from Eldorado and by more than 11.5 cents from Yale 
and Grandfield. The order is effective not later than February 5. 


SWEET POTATOES TO CHICAGO 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 21294, Thomas §. 
Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al., has found rates on sweet 
potatoes from points in Kentucky and Tennessee to Chicago, Ill, 
and points taking the same rates, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful in the past except to the extent that they exceeded the 
combinaion of intermediates contemporaneously applicable over 
the route of movement. Reparation was awarded to the basis of 
the combination. 

The Commission further found that as before noted the rates 
were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, but that they 
were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed 35 per cent of the corresponding 
contemporaneous first class rates. New rates in accordance 
with the basis indicated are to be established not later than 
April 15. 

Relief to disregard the fourth section has been denied in 
fourth section order No. 10511 as of May 11. The carriers asked 
in fourth section applications, among other things, for authority 
to continue to charge on sweet potatoes from points in Alabama 
and Tennesse to Chicago, rates which would be lower than those 
contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from Barlo¥, 
Hazel and Fulton, Ky,; Martin, Sharon, Jackson, Bells, Me 
Kenzie, Paris, Gleason, Puryear, Dyer, Whitlock and Memphis, 
Tenn., and other intermediate points; also for authority to cor 
tinue to charge rates from points in Kentucky and Tennessee 
to Chicago which were higher than those contemporaneous] 
maintained on like traffic to destinations beyond Chicago. The 
carriers, the report said, did not, however, undertake to justify 
their request for fourth section relief. 


COAL SCALE TOLERANCE CUT 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 22473, Corn Belt Mer 
chants’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has ordered reduced 
the present one per cent, minimum 500 pounds, scale tolerance 
on reweighed shipments of coal not later than April 22, to one 
half of one per cent, minimum 500 pounds. The present tariff 
rule, providing for a tolerance of one per cent, minimum 500 
pounds, has been found unreasonable. 

Attack upon the present tolerance was nade by an associa 
tion composed of retail coal dealers in Iowa, Nebraska and other 
states, on the ground that it was unreasonable. The National 
Coal Association intervened in the proceeding but, according 
the report, introduced no evidence. 

Under the rule as it stands, if on reweighing it is foun 
that the shortage does not exceed the tolerance, the cost ° 
reweighing, $2.25 a car, is paid by the shipper who asked for 
the reweighing. In the event the shortage is greater than the 
tolerance, the cost is borne by the railroad. 
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The complainants contended that the tolerance should not 
be more than two-tenths of one per cent, basing that contention 
on tests of the mechanical accuracy of track scales conducted 
py the Bureau of Standards. They said that that bureau would 
pA recognize a tolerance greater than two-tenths in classifying 
a scale as weighing correctly. 

The Commission, however, examining testimony as to ex- 
erience with scales, came to the conclusion that a tolerance of 
one-half of one per cent would be reasonable, without any change 
in the minimum. The minimum is intended to take care of 
loss of weight due to evaporation and gaining in weight by 
absorption of moisture. 7 

Chairman Brainerd, dissenting, said that, in his opinion, the 
evidence was insufficient to warrant a departure from the present 
tolerance rule. He said the evidence regarding the improvement 
in the mechanical condition of scales was not conclusive because 
it did not cover the human element and the conditions under 
which cars had to be weighed. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Imported Nitrate of Soda 


No. 22179, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. Illinois 
Central et al. By division 4. Rates, imported nitrate of soda, 
carloads, Mobile, Ala.. New Orleans, La., and Pensacola, Fia., 
to Grafton, Ill., prior to December 15, 1927, unreasonable but 
not unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 35 cents, 
minimum 50,000 pounds. This is in accordance with Egyptian 
Powder Co. vs. I. C., 126 I. C. C. 293, 132 I. C. C. 153. Rates 
prescribed in that case became effective December 15, 1927. 
Reparation awarded. 


Weights on Refrigerators 


No. 21882, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & E. I. 
et al., and two sub-numbers, Same vs. C. & E. I., and Same vs. 
Detroit, Toledo Shore Line et al. By division 5. Findings for- 
mer report, 167 I. C. C. 301, among other things, that minimum 
weights used in computing charges on two mixed carloads of 
refrigerators and refrigerating machines, combined, set up, and 
cooling machines for refrigerators, Detroit, Mich., to Shreve- 
port, La., were inapplicable, reversed. New finding is that the 
weights used were applicable. Two sub-numbers in which the 
— of the applicable weights was the issue have been dis- 
missed. 


p 


Steel Concrete Construction Forms 


No. 23386, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload of steel con- 
crete construction forms and extra iron stakes, Blawnox, Pa., 
to Arlington, Tenn., inapplicable, resulting in an undercharge. 
Applicable rate, 72 cents, not unreasonable. 


Wheat and Corn 


No. 23178, Good Brothers Seed & Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates in the past, 
wheat and corn, carloads, points in southwestern Iowa to St. 
Louis, Mo., not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent they exceeded those from Plattsmouth, Falls City, Nebraska 
City, Peru, and Dunbar, Ia. Damages under allegation of undue 
prejudice found not proved. Commission said the situation dis- 
closed would be corrected shortly by its findings in Grain and 
Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619. 


Lettuce 


No. 22836, Caruso, Rinella Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. C. & A. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Charges collected 
for special train service, Delanson, N. Y., to Albany, N. Y., two 
carloads of lettuce, Watsonville Junction and Hollister, Calif., 
to Albany, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Serv- 
ices accorded this traffic found not inadequate, unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. A special train was hired to carry the 
lettuce from Delanson to Albany, N. Y. Complainant contended 
no extra charge should have been imposed, because the service 
accorded on freight of that sort was inadequate, unreasonable 
and otherwise unlawful. 

Potatoes 


_ No. 22205, Fitch & Wilkinson et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, potatoes, points in 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina and Virginia to Jackson- 
Ville and Tampa, Fla., and points in Maryland to destinations 


in Georgia and South Carolina, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


Tacks 
H No. 23295, Atlas Tack Corporation et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
ola had al., and No. 22858, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Com- 
a dismissed. Rates, iron and steel tacks, less than car- 
. 8, Fairhaven and Brockton, ‘Mass., to New York, N. Y., not 
nreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
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Sand and Gravel 
No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By 


the Commission. On reconsideration finding in the original 
report, 165 I. C. C. 796, that the rate charged on sand and gravel, 
carloads, Memphis, Tenn., to Bridge Junction, Ark., was un- 
reasonable, reversed. The new finding is that the rate was not 
unreasonable and the complaint has been dismissed. Com- 
missioner Farrel noted a dissent. 


Pig Iron 

No. 23754, E. D. Jones & Sons Co. vs. New York Central 
et al. By division 3. Shipments, pig iron, Harriet, N. Y., to 
Pittsfield, Mass., misrouted by the New York Central. Repara- 
tion awarded for the difference between the charges paid over 
the route via Selkirk Junction, N. Y., and those which would 
have accrued had the shipments been forwarded over the route 
via Troy, N. Y. Chairman Brainerd dissented. 


Pulp Wood Reparation 


No. 20346, E-Z Opener Bag Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 
5. On further hearing amount of reparation due under the 
finding in the original report, 160 I. C. C. 37, determined to be 
$2,866.73 from the Louisiana Southern, on account of unrea- 
sonable rates on pulp wood from points of origin in Mississippi 
to Braithwaite, La. 

China Clay 

No. 22826, Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
By division 2. Rates, china clay, Carteret, N. J., to Granite 
Falls, N. C., not unjustly discriminatory, but unreasonable and 
in certain instances inapplicable. Rate found unreasonable prior 
to January 15, 1928, to the extent it exceeded 41 cents and inap- 
plicable thereafter. Rate of 41 cents found reasonable for the 
future. Reparation awarded. New rate to be established not 
later than April 20. 


Fire Brick and Clay 


No. 21328, Gillen-Cole Co. of Portland, Ore., et al. vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, fire 
brick and fire clay, straight or mixed carloads, Pueblo, Colo., to 
destinations in Oregon and Washington, not unreasonable. 


Riveted Pipe Transit 


No. 22991, Biggs Boiler Works vs. Erie. By, division 2. 
Complaint dismissed. Failure of defendant to provide a fabri- 
cation-in-transit service at Akron, O., applicable on interstate 
shipments, for the manufacture of welded or riveted iron or 
steel pipe from iron or steel plates, not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

Scrap Zinc 


No. 23000, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, scrap zinc, in 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads with other junk, points 
in Texas, Arkansas, and Kansas to St. Louis, Mo., not shown 
to have been unreasonable. 


Shelled Peanuts 


No. 21519, Canby, Ach & Canby Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al., 
and cases joined with it as shown in the original report. By 
division 3. On reconsideration. Original report, 168 I. C. C. 527, 
finding the rates on shelled peanuts, carloads, points in Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida to Greenville and Columbus, O., and from 
points in Alabama and Georgia to Dayton, O., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., unreasonable to the extent that the factors thereof from 
the Ohio River crossings exceeded specified amounts, modified 
by inserting the word “customary” before the words “Ohio River 
crossings” in the original finding. Modification made at the 
request of the railroads so as to enable them to confine the 
application of the rates to the customary gateways as was done 
by the Commission in United Fig & Date Co. vs. A. C. L., 115 
I. C. C. 643. 

Oak and Poplar Logs 


No. 21904, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By di- 
vision 3. Upon further hearing findings in the prior report, 159 
I. C. C. 318, that rates on oak and poplar logs, points in Virginia 
to Baltimore, Md., were unreasonable, modified so as to have the 
Commission now find that the rates were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed 65 per cent of the contemporaneous rates on lumber from 
and to the same points. Original finding was that the rates 
were and would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed 65 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class 
rates. Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective not later 
than April 20. 

Apples and Cabbage 


No. 23029, Welch Flour & Produce Co. vs. New York Central 
et al. By division 2. Carload of apples, Barker, N. Y., and a car- 
load of bulk cabbage, Crocketts, N. Y., to Welch, W. Va., mis- 
routed by the New York Central. Shipments which were un- 
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routed were charged rates via Hagerstown, Md., although there 
was a lower combination via Lockport and Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y. Reparation of $145.92 awarded. 


Artificial Roofing Slate 


No. 22188, Hamilton Brothers Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al. 
By division 3. Rate, artificial roofing slate (hard asbestos shin- 
gles), Gretna, La., to Gulfport, Miss., not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Two shipments found to have been overcharged. 
Reparation awarded. 
Clay Targets 


No. 23051, Whitney Sporting Goods Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, clay 
targets, carloads, points in Illinois to Denver, Colo., not un- 
reasonable. 
Bituminous Coal 


No. 22801, Endicott-Johnson Corporation et al. vs. B. & S. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, bituminous 
coal, producing fields in Pennsylvania to Owego, Endicott, John- 
son City, and Binghamton, N. Y., not unreasonable. 


Lard Substitute 


No. 23152, Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. By division 
2. Rate, lard substitute, any quantity, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Glasgow, Ky., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 43 cents. 
Reparation awarded. 


Rough Quarried Granite 


No. 22803, M. G. Ambrosini & Co. et al. vs. G. N. et al. By 
division 2. Rates, rough quarried granite, Elberton and Oglesby, 
Ga., to St. Cloud, Minn., inapplicable. Applicable rates found to 
have been the lowest combination over the routes of movement 
as reduced by the combination rule in accordance with the 
principle laid down in Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. W. M., 62 I. C. C. 
643, 73 I. C. C. 551, and many other cases. Reparation awarded. 


Plate Glass 


No. 23158, F. J. Cooledge & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. P. 
et al. By division 2. Rates, plate glass, carloads, Crystal City, 
Mo., to Atlanta, Ga., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or 
might exceed 85 cents. Reparation awarded. New rate to be 
established not later than April 20. 


Back Hauls on Grain 


No. 23118, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, grain and grain 
products, Kansas City, Mo., and points in Kansas and Oklahoma 
accorded transit service at Jackson, Miss., to points in Alavama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida, not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Maintenance of charges for back hauls from 
Jackson on like traffic while according free back-haul service 
from New Orleans, La., on traffic transited at that point, not an 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial practice. Complainant 
asserted that a decline in shipments resulted from the loss of 
business to New Orleans dealers. The Commission said the 
record did not support the contention that that loss was due 
from the free back-haul service from New Orleans. The con- 
suming points referred to, it said, were all south of Jackson and 
shippers at Jackson could reach them at a rate equal to or lower 
than that available to the New Orleans shippers. 


Glass Globe Signs 

No. 20981, Gill-Virden Co. vs. A. & R. et al. By division 3. 
Less-than-carload rating of double first class and carload mini- 
mum of 16,000 pounds, on glass globe signs, in the three big 
classifications, unreasonable to the extent they exceed one and 
one-half times first class, and 15,000 pounds, respectively. New 
rating and minimum to be made effective not later than April 
20. The new minimum is to be subject to rule 34. 


Dry Kiln Outfits 


No. 23525, Moore Dry Kiln Co. et al. vs. Gainesville & North- 
western et al. By division 3. Rates, two carloads, dry kiln 
outfits, one from Jacksonville, Fla., to Cleveland, Ga., and one 
from Cleveland to Jacksonville, applicable on the latter and 
inapplicable on the former. Applicable rate found to be a com- 
bination of 59 cents. Applicable rate not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Cotton Linters 


No. 23465, W. D. Hall vs. Southern et al. By division 4. 
Rates charged, two carloads, cotton linters, Itta Bena, Miss., to 
Savannah, Ga., applicable, but unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 64.5 and 48 cents, respectively. Reparation awarded. 


Cedar Pencil Slats 


No. 22893, Cumberland Cedar Works et al. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. By division 4. Rates, cedar pencil slats, carloads, 
Christiana and Shelbyville, Tenn., to Baltimore, Md., Irvington, 
N. J., Norfolk, Va., and Savannah, Ga., unreasonable to the extent 
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they exceeded 120 per cent of the rates on lumber of the Same 
species. Reparation awarded. 


Sulphuric Acid 


No. 22606, Celanese Corporation of America vs. P. & |, E 
et al. By division 3. Rate, sulphuric acid, in tank cars, Newey 
Pa., to Amcelle, Md., unreasonable for the future to the extent 
it may exceed 25 per cent of the contemporaneous first ¢jgs, 
rates. New rate to be established not later than April 22. 


Processed Sand 


No. 22369, Permutit Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By divisig 
4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, sand processed for water gof. 
ening, carloads and less-than-carloads, Birmingham, N. J, t 
specified destinations on defendants’ lines throughout the 
United States not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Used Empty Starch Trays 


No. 23555, Palmer Candy Co. vs. C. & N. W. By division 4 
Complaint dismissed. Less-than-carload rate on used empty 
starch trays, Milwaukee, Wis., to Sioux City, Ia., applicable ang 
not unreasonable. 


Imported Fertilizer Materials 


No. 22135, Alabama Warehouse Co. et al. vs. Atlanta & § 
Andrews Bay et al. By division 3. Line-haul rates, imported 
fertilizer materials, Pensacola, Fla., and Mobile, Ala., to Troy, 
Ala., on and after July 1, 1927, unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded $2.95 from Pansacola and $3.30 from Mobile, each ona 
net ton basis. Reparation awarded. No order was necessary for 
the future, said the report, because of the action in Imported 
Fertilizer Materials, 161 I. C. C. 649, authorizing new rates, 
Commissioner McManamy dissented for the reasons set forth in 
his dissent in the Dothan Guano case, decided November 8, 1930, 


S. A. L. FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4, in a third supplemental re. 
port in Finance No. 7818, Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
readjustment, has approved a supplemental application of Legh 
R. Powell, Jr., and Ethelbert W. Smith, receivers of the Sea- 
board, for authority to use $1,198,782.73 of the proceeds from 
the sale of common stock for the retirement and cancellation 
of certain equipment-trust obligations maturing in 1931. Pre 
vious reports are found in 158 I. C. C. 182; 162 I. C. C. 267, and 
166 I. C. C. 256. The finding of the Commission removes re 
strictions as to the use of the proceeds specified from the sale 
of the stock imposed in the prior decisions so that they may be 
used for the purpose indicated. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3563, the Commission has suspended from 
January 20 until August 20 schedules in supplement No. 8 to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio I. C. C. No. 10467, supplement No. 2 
to Norfolk & Western I. C. C. No. 3095-B, and supplement No. 
32 to Virginian Railway I. C. C. No. 1700. The suspended scheé- 
ules propose to increase the rates on bituminous coal, from 
mines in West Virginia to Fort Runyon, Va., and nearby points 
on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. The following 
example is typical of proposed changes, rates being in cents 
a ton of 2,240 pounds: 

From mines in the New River district of West Virginia to Fort 
Runyon, Va., present 284, proposed 313. 

In I. and S. No. 3562, the Commission has suspended from 
February 5 until September 5 schedules in Bangor & Aroostook 
I. C. C. No. 2244. The suspended schedules propose the estab 
lishment of free transportation, between points on the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad, for supervisors of caretakers in charge 
of potatoes and other perishable vegetables. 

In I. and S. No. 3564, the Commission has suspended from 
January 21 until August 21 schedules in Supplement No. 49 
to Atlantic Coast Line, I. C. C. No. B-2210, Supplement No. é 
to Charleston & Western Carolina, I. C. C. No. A-907, and 
Seaboard Air Line, I. C. C. A-7513. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish specific commodity rates on cottonseed, cal- 
loads, from points in South Carolina to Savannah, Ga., in liel 
of the present class “L” rates, which will result in increases. 
The following is illustrative, to Savannah, Ga., rates in celts 
per ton of 2,000 pounds: 


Present Proposed 
Carload minimum Woil@ht. .......0cccccccccscecss 20,000 30,000 
From 
RE I oe ie ei pes ay ots avast raterus ame 192 210 
OIE, os oi ondlawsiie owabun caeecsecn 158 210 
NN IAG Gcanncmcnatuuan tee ceuainomenauwicks 158 210 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Nove 
ber, 1930, shows 14,270 cars held overtime—a percentage at 
06.53—as against 21,847 cars—a percentage of 07.42—for th 
same month in 1929. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SCRAP IRON FROM THE SOUTH 


A scheme for the making of rates on scrap iron from points 
in North Carolina to Ashland, Ky., Portsmouth, O., Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa., and Lynchburg, Va., has been formulated by 
Examiner Harold M. Brown, in No. 23397, Frank Brenner et al. 
ys. Atlantic & Yadkin et al. It seems elastic enough to be 
used in the making of interterritorial rates, not merely from the 
North Carolina points to the destinations mentioned, but from 
and to other points in southern and official territories. 

Examiner Brown said that the rates charged from and to 
the points mentioned should be found applicable and unreason- 
able except as to some shipments which, he said, should be 
found to have been misrouted by the Southern Railway. Brown 
said that reparation should be awarded on all shipments de- 
livered or tendered for delivery subsequent to April 21, 1928, 
which is the two-year period preceding the filing of the com- 
plaint. The shipments, which the examiner said should be 
found to have been misrouted, were those from Gibsonville, 
Haw River, and Reidsville, N. C., to Ashland. 

The principle finding was that the rates were and would 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or might ex- 
ceed rates a net ton made on the basis of 15 per cent of the 
first class rates in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 123 I. C. 
C. 203, to Lynchburg, East Radford, Portsmouth, and Ashland, 
the rates to Portsmouth to be based upon the distance to Ashland. 
and 80 per cent of the basic scale prescribed in Iron and Steel 
Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, applied in the manner indicated in 
that report to Harrisburg and Steelton, minimum weight on all 
rates to be 40,000 pounds. 

Complainant sought, said the examiner, a scale of rates 
based on a scale proposed by the Southern Freight Association 
in another case known as the Barham scale, or the Georgia- 
Alabama scale, also a scale proposed in another case, up to 100 
miles, the Barham scale for 100 miles up to 440 miles, and 15 
per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the southern class 
rate revision, for distances greater than 440 miles with a min- 
imum of 40,000 pounds. Brown said that was an attempt to 
formulate a scale upon three separate rate bases wherein rates 
were most favorable to the complainants. 

The adjustment proposed by Brown would result in rates 
somewhat higher than those suggested by the complainants. 
The carriers, he said, admitted that the scrap iron rates were 
in need of revision on account of their lack of uniformity. Much 
of the complainants’ testimony, the examiner said, was to the 
effect that the present rates were too high for the freedom of 
movement of this commodity; that dealers were receiving $11 
to $11.50 a ton f. o. b. destination, from which the amount of 
the freight was deducted, leaving them small profit. Any basis 
of rates, the examiner said, which discouraged traffic in a sal- 
able commodity and resulted finally in a total loss of a large 
part of it was at least open to serious question. 


REPARATION RULE IN OIL CASE 

Invoking Rule III(s) of the Commission’s rules of practice, 
Examiner Leland F. James has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 23856, Solar Refining Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. in which it 
was alleged that the interstate rate on petroleum and its 
products, from Lima, O., to Fayette, O., was unreasonable, un- 
duly prejudicial and in violation of the long-and-short haul 
clause of the fourth section. Reparation, to the basis of a 17 
cent rate established on July 15, 1930, was sought. A rate 
of 19.5 cents was charged on 39 carloads. The 17 cent rate 
was established in compliance with the Commission’s finding in 
Solar Refining Co. vs. D. T. & I., 163 I. C. C. 208. 

The rule invoked by Examiner James says that “except 
under unusual circumstances, and for good cause shown, repara- 
tion will not be awarded upon a complaint in which it is not 
specifically prayed for, or upon a new complaint by or for the 
same complainant which is based upon any finding in the 
original proceeding.” James said that the situation in this 
case fell within the scope of that rule. The evidence introduced 
In this case, he said, was discussed in the report in the earlier 
Solar case cited by him. The Commission, James said, had 
frequently found in previous cases that in like circumstances 
reparation should not be awarded, hence his recommendation. 

In the earlier case, the examiner said, the Solar Refining 
Co. did not ask for reparation. In that case, he said, the Com- 
mission found the 19.5 cent rate unreasonable to the extent in- 





dicated but not unduly prejudicial or in violation of the fourth 
section. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Roofing Slag 
No. 23859, O. P. French & Sons Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Rates, roofing slag, Bethlehem, 
Hokendauqua, and Reading, Pa., to Woonsocket, R. I., unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded those prescribed in 
Buckland vs. B. & A., 139 I. C. C. 88. Reparation proposed. 


Concrete Sewer Pipe 


No. 23521, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. W. et al. By 
Examiner R. M. Furniss. Rate, concrete sewer pipe, Shreveport, 
La., to Tyler, Tex., unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
15 cents over the T. & P. and Cotton Belt group and 20 cents 
over the Cotton Belt route. Reparation proposed. 


Print Cloth 


No. 23396, Western Shade Cloth Co. vs. Columbia, Newberry 
& Lawrence et al. By Examiner Charles W. Berry. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, print cloth, less-than-carloads and carloads, 
Goldville, S. C., to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 
Angular Steel Grit 


No. 23519, Crane Enamel Ware Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner E. L. Glenn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, angular 
steel grit, carloads, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Galion and Mansfield, 
O., to Chattanooga, Tenn., not unreasonable. 

Sudan Grass Seed, Etc. 

No. 23473, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. 'M. K. T. et al. By 
Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Carload rates, sudan grass seed and 
poultry feed, points in Texas and Kansas to Kansas City, Mo., 
there mixed in transit and the products subsequently reshipped 
to destinations in Oklahoma, inapplicable. Reparation proposed. 
Rates proposed to be found applicable are: From Lariat, Tex., to 
Atoka, Okla., and from Summerfield to Muskogee, Okla., 42 
cents; Hale Center, Tex., to Broken Arrow and Checotah, 41 
cents; Sudan, Tex., to Coalgate and Checotah, Okla., and from 
Farwell to Muskogee, 43 cents; and Littlefield, Tex., to Muskogee, 
44 cents on sudan seed. Applicable rates on feed from Page 
City, Kan., to Checotah, Okla., 32.5 cents; and Hale Center, Tex., 
to Broken Arrow and Checotah, 37 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Lumber 


No. 23782, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Frank- 
fort & Cincinnati et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dis- 
missal proposed. Rates, lumber, Zama, Miss., to Frankfort, Ky., 
inapplicable in part, but not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Petroleum and Products 


No. 23551, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. G. & F. et al., 
and a sub-number, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner William A. Maidens. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
petroleum, gasoline, refined oil and fuel oil, in tank cars, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Nashville, Ga., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Fresh Cherries 


No. 23787, Andrews Brothers vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Carload rate, fresh 
cherries shipped by express from Wenatchee, Wash., to Detroit, 
Mich., reconsigned to Toledo, O., and again reconsigned to 
Cleveland, O., unreasonable to the extent that the combination 
assessed exceeded $4.47. Reparation proposed. 


Bananas and Cocoanuts 


No. 22749, Schenecker Produce Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
By Examiner P. F. Mackey. Rates, bananas and cocoanuts, in 
straight or mixed carloads, New Orleans, La., and Galveston, 
Tex., when imported, to San Angelo, Tex., unreasonable prior to 
November 4, 1930, to the extent that they exceeded the column 
45 rates prescribed in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 
I. C. C. 203. No order for the future, Mackey said, was necessary. 


Pipe and Oil Well Supplies 


No. 23217, Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation vs. L. & N. 
By Examiner J. P. Fichthorn. 


W. et al. Rates, iron and steel 
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pipe and tank material, oil well supplies, and drilling machinery, 
Haynesville, Homer, and Gilliam, La., to Smackover, Ark., un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded 27 cents on the 
iron and steel pipe and tank material, from Haynesville, 30 
cents on the iron pipe from Homer, 40 cents on the oil well 
supplies from Homer, and 51 cents on the drilling machinery 
from Gilliam, La. Reparation proposed. 


Scrap Woodpulp Board 


No. 23830, Endicott Johnson Corporation vs. Erie et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, scrap woodpulp board, car- 
loads, St. Louis, Mo., to Johnson City, N. Y., unreasonable but 
not otherwise unlawful to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed 90 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates, 
minimum 30,000 pounds. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Cantaloupes 


No. 23457, Claude C. Winkler vs. C. & E. I. By Examiner 
Paul Coyle. Rates, cantaloupes in bulk, carloads, Carlisle, Oak- 
town and Vincennes, Ind., to Chicago, IIl., prior to August 10, 
1928, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the contempora- 
neous fourth class rates. Not unreasonable thereafter. Waiver 
of undercharges recommended on shipments made prior to 
August 10, 1928. 

Paving Brick 


No. 23452, Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. vs. G. S. & F. 
et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rate, paving brick, Murphys- 
boro, Ill., to St. Petersburg, Fla., unreasonable to the extent the 
factor to Jacksonville, Fla., exceeded 22 cents. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Slate Slabs 


No. 23347, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al. vs. D. L. & 
W. et al., and two sub-numbers, National Slate Association 
et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and Western Slate Co. et al. vs. D. L. 
& W. et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, slate slabs, rough quarried, sawed four sides or fewer, 
or sand-rubbed, carloads, Pen Argyl, Pa., Fair Haven, Vt., Gran- 
ville, N. Y., and Portland and Monson Junction, Me., to destina- 
tions in central territory applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Export Log Rates 


No. 23542, Groom-Rogers Timber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & 
N. W. et al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Export rates, logs, 
points in Alabama, Florida and Mississippi, to Mobile, Ala., un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates 
made in accordance with a distance scale for single line hauls, 
plus an arbitrary of 2.5 cents for joint line hauls and plus vary- 
ing arbitraries for hauls over weak lines, if any. New rates 
and reparation proposed. The proposed single line scale begins 
with a rate of 3 cents for ten miles or under. It progresses half 
a cent for each additional block. The blocks are.ten miles up 
to forty miles at which distance the rate is 4.5 cents. Then 
there are fifteen mile blocks up to 100 miles at which distance 
the rate is 6.5 cents. Then there are twenty mile blocks, the 
scale running out at 400 miles with a rate of 14 cents. The rate 
at 200 miles is 9 cents and at 300 miles it is 11.5 cents. The 
scale of arbitraries for weak lines begins with 1 cent for hauls 
of 85 miles and under, goes to 1.5 cents for hauls 85 miles long 
and not exceeding 200 miles. It is 2 cents for hauls over 200 
miles, but not more than 300 miles and 2.5 cents for the block 
between 300 and 400 miles. 


BIG FOUR ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Ralph R. Molster, in Finance No. 8302, C. C. C. & 
St. L. abandonment, has recommended that the Commission 
permit the abandonment by the applicant and the New York 
Central, its lessee, of a part of the applicant’s White Water 
division between Beeson’s and Hagerstown, a distance of 13.6 
miles, in Wayne county, Indiana. The White Water division is 
a branch line. The territory served by the segment proposed 
to be abandoned, the examiner said, was served by other rail- 
roads so well that it, in 1929, was operated at a deficit of 
$30,051.84. 


ABANDONMENT NOT JUSTIFIED 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 8326, has recom- 
mended that the Commission find that public convenience and 
necessity had not been shown to permit the abandonment by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of a branch line in Montgomery and 
Menifee counties, Ky., extending from Mount Sterling to Roth- 
well, a distance of 19.5 miles. The examiner said that the 
branch had been operated at a substantial loss for the last five 
years, but that the facts presented did not necessarily justify 
abandonment as the interest of the communities directly af- 
fected and the prosperity of the system as a whole had to be 
considered. The examiner suggested that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost and maintenance could probably be effected by 
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improving the foundation of trestles so as to prevent the fre. 
quent washouts which have occurred in the past. 

About half the people of Menifee county, said the exam. 
iner, were partly dependent on the railroad tie industry for a 
living and that the proposed abandonment would practically 
ruin that industry. He added that abandonment of the branch 
at this time would probably result in a loss to the people liy 
along the branch which would not be justified by the Probable 
financial benefit to the applicant. 


SACRAMENTO NORTHERN CONSTRUCTION 


Examiner J. S. Prichard, in Finance No. 8276, Sacrament 
Northern Railway proposed construction, has recommended that 
the Commission permit the construction by the applicant of a 
extension of its line in Yolo and Sacramento counties, Calif, 
a distance of approximately 8.3 miles, from its Holland line ty 
Ryde. The Southern Pacific opposed the application. The ap 
plicant is controlled by the Western Pacific. At present the 
farmers and fruit growers in that vicinity, the examiner gid, 
were dependent upon a branch of the Southern Pacific for trans. 
portation service. The chief purpose of the proposed extension, 
he said, was to give the farmers and fruit growers more direct 
rail service. 


Ss. M. & P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 7773, Stanley, Merl] 
& Phillips Railway Co. et al. abondonment, has recommendei 
that the Commission permit the abondonment by the applicant 
of its railroad in Taylor and Rusk counties, Wis., and the 
abandonment of operation of that line by the Wisconsin Central 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The line 
is about 20 miles long. The line was constructed by a lumber 
company. The examiner said the territory traversed by the line 
marked for abandonment was cutover land of good soil but 
generally rough and not well suited to farming, except dairying 
and stock raising, and that there had been a marked falling off in 
the traffic in recent years. The examiner said that as the road 
could only be operated at a loss which was disproportionate to 
the service it could render to the public, and its operation by 
the Soo was a burden upon the revenues of that carrier and 
upon interstate commerce, it was not thought that the Soo 
should be required to continue operating the road. 


OHIO RIVER & W. ABANDONMENT 

Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8417, Ohio River 
& Western Railway Co. abandonment, and Finance No. 8418, 
Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati Railroad Co. acquisition, 
has recommended that the applicant in the abandonment case be 
permitted to abandon its entire line, extending from Bellaire 
to Woodsfield, O., a distance of a little more than 42 miles. 
Abandonment, however, is recommended on condition that that 
part of the railroad between Bellaire and Key, O., something 
less than 12 miles long, be sold to the Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley 
& Cincinnati for operation by the Pennsylvania, lessee of the 
applicant in No. 8418, filed on the same day that the Ohio River 
& Western filed its abandonment application. The Pittsburgh, 
Ohio Valley & Cincinnati is seeking authority in No. 8418 to 
acquire that part of the line. 

The record, Weed said, indicated that there was not sufi 
cient traffic to support the line between Key and Woodsfield ani 
that its operation was a burden upon the resources of the Ohio 
River & Western and upon interstate commerce. The discon- 
tinuance of operation on that line, he said, might inconvenience 
to some extent the communities served by it, but as they did 
not furnish sufficient traffic to support the line they could not 
reasonably expect its continued operation. 


EXCESS INCOME OF P. H. & D. 

In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 4120, excess 
income of Port Huron & Detroit Railroad Company, the Com 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recap 
turable excess income of $224,777.49 for the period September 
24 to December 31, 1922, and for 1923 to 1928, inclusive, based 
on valuations ranging from $545,000 to $640,000. It has entered 
an order, which is subject to protest which will stay it, requir 
ing the carrier to pay the Commission $10,541.10, which is the 
unpaid balance of recapturable excess income. 


CONTROL OF OREGON LINES 


Whether the Great Northern and Northern Pacific or the 
Southern Pacific shall control the Valley & Siletz railroad 2 
Oregon is the question dealt with by Examiner Thomas F. 
Sullivan in Finance No. 8206, Oregon Electric Railway Compaty 
proposed construction, Finance No. 8207, Oregon Electric Rail: 
way Company proposed acquisition, and Finance No. 8300, 
Southern Pacific Company proposed acquisition. His conelt- 
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at the applications of the Oregon Electric should be 
denied and that the application of the Southern Pacific should 
be dismissed without prejudice to the right of that carrier to 
file a petition for reopening the case if and when it can be shown 
that an agreement for the purchase of the Valley & Siletz by 
the Southern Pacific has been negotiated on a fair and reason- 
asis. 
ato examiner pointed out that the stock of the Oregon 
Electric was owned by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, which 
in turn Was owned jointly by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific. 
’ In Finance No. 8206, the Oregon Electric asked authority 
to construct an extension of its line from Orville to Independ- 
ence, approximately 2.25 miles, in Marion and Polk counties, 
Ore. so as to effect a connection with the Valley & Siletz, and 
in Finance No. 8207, it asked authority to acquire the Valley & 
Siletz, which railroad extends from Independence to Valsetz, 
approximately 40 miles, in Polk and Benton counties, Ore. In 
Finance No. 8305 the Southern Pacific asked authority to acquire 
the Valley & Siletz. 

The Valley & Siletz was constructed about 1913 as a trans- 
portation facility for lumbering operations. Prior to January 1, 
1930, the William W. Mitchell Company owned a controlling 
interest in the road, but subsequent to that date it distributed 
among its own stockholders all but 25 per cent of'the Valley 
& Siletz stock held by it. The Mitchell company owns large 
areas of timber adjacent to the Vailey & Siletz, and its affiliated 
company, Cobbs & Mitchell Company, conducts the logging and 
lumbering operations. The Oregon Electric proposed to buy the 
capital stock of the Valley & Siletz for $2,000,000. 

The examiner said a timber expert testifying on behalf of 
the Oregon Electric estimated that there were 5,420,800,000 feet 
of timber accessible to the Valley & Siletz, or sufficient to fur- 
nish traffic to the line for 35 to 40 years under normal conditions. 

The Southern Pacific opposed the Oregon Electric applica- 
tions on the grounds, among others, that the Valley & Siletz 
connected only with the Southern Pacific and was in fact an 
auxiliary of that system; that the Valley & Siletz was assigned to 
the Southern Pacific under the Commission’s consolidation plan 
and that the purchase of the Valley & Siletz, by it, had been 
contemplated for some time. 

The Public Service Commission of Oregon favored joint con- 
trol of the Valley & Siletz by both applicants, but neither of the 
applicants, said the examiner, was in favor of a joint arrange- 
ment, and the testimony of shippers on this subject generally 
indicated that they either were opposed or indifferent to it. 

“While the record shows clearly that the public convenience 
and necessity would be best served by the ownership of the 
Valley & Siletz by a trunk line,” said Examiner Sullivan, “it 
also shows that the consummation of the plan presented by the 
Oregon Electric is not the solution of the problem.” 

The examiner said the record showed that the public con- 
venience and necessity required acquisition of the Valley & 
Siletz by the Southern Pacific, but that there was nothing to 
indicate that the owners of the former carrier would consider 
its sale to the latter, especially at a price of less than $2,000,000. 

The examiner said the price of $2,000,000 proposed to be 
paid by the Oregon Electric was not justified by the facts of 
record. He said the Oregon Electric stated that the cost of the 
reproduction of the line new would be about $1,500,000, and less 
depreciation about $1,250,000. 


In recommending denial of the Oregon Electric’s application 
to construct a connection with the Valley & Siletz, the examiner 
Said that the Southern Pacific served every important point 
served by the Oregon Electric and could interchange traffic with 
the northern lines at Portland, and that no necessity existed for 
the expenditure of $457,120 for the construction by the Oregon 
Electric of the connection. 


RELIEF FOR DISTRESS OIL 


_ The Commission has authorized the Stanolind Pipe Line 
Co. to publish, on five days’ notice, its I. C. C. No. 2, such 
tariff to establish a rate of 3714 cents a barrel on crude petro- 
leum by pipe line from Payson station, Oklahoma, and/or 
Drumright station, Oklahoma, of the Stanolind Pipe Line Co. 
to Wood River, Ill., through the trunk lines of the Stanolind 
and the trunk lines of the Prairie Pipe Line Co., via connecting 
and transfer points at Humboldt, Kan., Redel, Kan., and/or 
Carrollton, Mo. The rate to be established is the same as the 
rates from Oklahoma points in Prairie Pipe Line Co., I. C. C. 
°( and Oklahoma Pipe Line Co., I. C. C. 52, in connection with 
the Prairie Pipe Line Co. 
megane joint rate arrangement is being made to enable the 
Okay nd to move “distress” crude oil from “stripper” wells in 
“on ri Arrangements for the movement of “distress” crude 
= een made by various big refining companies upon the 
ging of the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, the board 
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of directors of the American Petroleum Institute, the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, and the governors of the mid-continent 
states. 

The stripper wells in Kansas and Oklahoma were thrown 
into distress on January 1 by the determination of the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Co. to buy no. more oil from them on its own 
account, as a purchaser. The Prairie Pipe Line Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the oil and gas company, has continued to transport 
crude from those wells which had been purchased by others. 
The distress fell upon the owners of wells who had looked to 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. to purchase their production. 

In its application the Stanolind said that by the arrange- 
ment indicated the Wood River refining market would be made 
available to shippers through its pipe lines and would enable 
the Wood River refiners to purchase more “of said distress oil 
and thereby assist materially in alleviating the situation result- 
ing from the withdrawal of Prairie as an oil purchaser.” 

Failure of purchasers to take the distress oil, the applica- 
tion said, would bring about a shut down of the “stripper” wells, 
causing impairment of the wells, bring serious financial loss to 
the producers and communities affected, and add to the existing 
unemployment. The Stanolind said that in cooperation with 
purchasing companies and other pipe line companies it was 
endeavoring so far as possible to aid in relieving the conditions 
described. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21406, Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. A. 
& R. et al. Order entered in this proceeding on November 18 is 
modified so that it will become effective on or before April 1, 
1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of February 
17, 1931. 

No. 22537, By-Products Coke Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Order entered in this proceeding on November 8, 1930, 
is modified so that it will become effective on or before March 
16, 1931, upon not less than one day’s notice instead of February 
16, 1931. 

No. 23868 (Sub. 1), Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 23868 (Sub. 2), Wilson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. H. Moffat Co., Henry Levy Co., Union Sheep 
Co., J. G. Johnson, Inc., James Allen & Sons, Sumski, Harband 
& Sumski, Hoth-Blum Packing Co., Alpert Packing Co., C. 
Swanston & Sons. Inc., Grayson-Owen Packing Co., Golden West 
Meat & Packing Co., Alden, Agnew & Slater, and Lewis & 
McDermott permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7308, Long Island trackage. Proceeding re- 
opened and assigned for further hearing at a time and place 
to be fixed. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed 
the complaint in No. 23747, Ohio Quarries Co. vs. B. & O. et al., 
No. 23796, Eureka Flint & Spar Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
No. 23845, Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Winona Oil & Manu- 
facturing Co., vs. C. & G. et al., No. 23864, Valley Camp Coal 
Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 23987, Thacker-Redinbo Motor Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al., No. 24031, Bell & Co., Inc., vs. S. P. and 
No. 24058, Speigel, May, Stern Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 23828, Woodward- 
Bennett Packing Co. et al. vs. U. P. et al. upon request of com- 
plainant. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed 
the complaint in No. 22990, Sealright Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al., and No. 23693 (Sub. 1), Spray Bleachery et al. vs. A. & 
W. P. et al. 

No. 20948 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Abe Rosenblum Corporation 
et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. These proceedings are reopened for 
further hearing and assigned for further hearing February 5, 
at Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock a. m., standard time, before 
Examiner W. A. Disque, with Docket No. 23584, Joe Aston et al. 
vs. A. G. S. et al. 

No. 24082, Cargill Commission Co. vs. G. N. Greater Grand 
Forks Traffic Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 24119, in the matter of application of Florida East Coast, 
under section 5 (10), (11), and (12). Over-seas Railways, Inc., 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 16939, Railroad Commissioners of State of Florida vs. 
A. & R. et al. Order of July 10, 1928, is further amended so 
as to relieve the Frankfort & Cincinnati from requirements 
thereof, in so far as the said order requires continued publica- 
tion of rates therein prescribed to points on petitioner’s line. 

Finance No. 8618, Texas & Pacific notes. Application of 
T. & P. for authority to issue $13,000,000 of promissory notes 
filed on December 20, 1930, dismissed upon applicant’s request. 

No. 22670, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al., and 
No. 22700, Same vs. S. A. C. L. et al. The order entered in these 
proceedings on November 24, 1930, is modified so that it will 
become effective on or before May 25, 1931, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice instead of February 25. 
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No. 19688, Sub. 2, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. 
Norfolk Southern. Petition of Carolina Shippers’ Association, 
Inc., for hearing denied. 

No. 22980, E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. vs. M. C. et al., 
and No. 23102, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. et 
al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration on record as made 
in No. 22980, denied. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on October 24, 1930, as 
subsequently modified, is further modified in so far as it re 
quires the publication of prescribed rates to Kokomo, Ind., from 
that portion of the origin territory outside of the territory de- 
scribed in Appendix “A” hereto attached and made a part hereof, 
so as to become effective on or before March 3, 1931, upon not 
less than 10 days’ notice, instead of February 2, 1931. 

No. 21863 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Big Stone Canning Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. et al. The order entered in these proceedings on 
November 17, which by its terms was to become effective Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, is modified so as to become effective on or before 
April 1, 1931, upon 30 days’ notice. 

No. 23471, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for further oral hearing. 

No. 21112, Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. G. N. 
et al. Complainant’s second petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 20902, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant’s second petition for reconsideration, modification of 
opinion and order, and/or, in the alternative, reargument before 
the Commissioon en banc, and/or, in the further alternative, 
rehearing, denied. 

No. 19368, A. S. Nowlin & Co. vs. N. & W. Complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 22050, L. E. Lichford vs. Southern. Complainant’s sec- 
ond petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 22968, Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
fendants’ petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 22079, Litowich Brothers, Inc., vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration on record as made, 
denied. 

No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants’ peti- 
tion for reconsideration, for argument before entire Commission 
and for postponement of effective date of order denied. 

Ex Parte 88, reparation in intrastate traffic (Oklahoma). 
Petition of Corporation Commission of Oklahoma and Dewey 
Portland Cement Co. for reargument and/or reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 23974, McLaren Rubber Co. vs. Eastern S. S. Lines, Inc., 
et al. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
A. & R. et al., No. 23436, Railroad Commission of South Caro- 
lina vs. Alcolu et al., No. 23420, Transportation Bureau of Spar- 
tanburg Chamber of Commerce vs. A. G. S. et al., and No. 23313, 
Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, and Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of South Carolina permitted to intervene. 

No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau 
vs. C. & N. W. et al. Petition for rehearing and/or reargument, 
reconsideration and modification of order filed herein by Traffic 
Bureau, Keokuk Chamber of Commerce and Iowa Fiber Box 
Co. and petition of commerce counsel of state of Iowa in sup- 
port of said petition denied. 

No. 23604, St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., No. 23735, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. and No. 23868, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. H. Moffat Co., Henry Levy Co., Union Sheep Co., J. G. 
Johnson, Inc., James Allen & Sons, Sumski, Harband & Sumski, 
Roth-Blum Packing Co., Alpert Packing Co., C. Swanston & Son, 
Inc., Grayson-Owen Packing Co., Golden West Meat & Packing 
Co., Alden, Agnew & Slater, and Lewis & McDermott permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and steel 
articles. Petition of respondent carriers for postponement of 
effective date of third supplemental order herein denied. 

No. 17000, part 5, rate structure investigation, furniture, and 
No. 18323, investigation of rates on furniture. National Asso- 
ciation of Furniture Manufacturers, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 15584, Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al., 
No. 15585, Miller Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al. No. 
16065, Barnsdall Refining Ce. et al. vs. L. & A. et al., and No. 
16066, North Texas Petroleum Traffic Bureau vs. L. Ry. & Navi- 
gation Co. et al. Effective date of supplemental order entered 
herein on October 7, 1930, for a period of 90 days beyond January 
26, 1931, further postponed to April 27, 1931. 

No. 20482, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., 
No. 20225, Empire Floor & Wall Tile Co., Inc., vs. C. C. & O. 
et al., No. 20409, International Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 
No. 20482, Sub. 1, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Central 
of Georgia et al., No. 20482, Sub. 2, Harris Clay Co. vs. A. C. L. 
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et al., No. 20734, New Jersey Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Penp. 
sylvania et al., No. 20850, St. Regis Paper Co. et al. vs. A 4 
et al., No. 20929, Castanea Paper Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
No. 20930, International Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. and No 
21347, D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al. The order 
entered in these proceedings on July 12, 1930, which wag py 
order entered October 22, 1930, modified to become effectiy, 
February 25, 1931, and by order entered January 12, 1931, pog. 
poned until further order of Commission in so far as it relates to 
Nos. 20409 and 20734, is further modified so as to become 
effective on April 25, 1931, instead of February 25, 1931, in go fay 
as it relates to the above entitled proceedings, other than Nog 
20409 and 20734. , 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8654. Joint Application of the Atchison, Topeka ¢ 
Santa Fe Railway Co. and the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway (o 
for authority for the A. T. & S. F. to acquire control of the North 
Plains & Santa Fe “gy oe Co. by the purchase of capital stock and 
for authority for the Panhandle & Santa Fe to acquire a lease of 
the North Plains & Santa Fe. 

Finance No. 8652. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Raij- 
way Co. asks authority to abandon that portion of its line of single 
track railroad extending from a point near the station of Boulder 
Junction to Velasco, in Vilas county, Wis., approximately 17 miles, 

Finance No. 8650. New York Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $7,020,000 of 4144 per cent equipment trust certificates in con- 
nection with acquisition of 35 oil battery electric switching locomo- 
tives and 42 electric freight locomotives at a total estimated cost of 
$9,367,750. Bids to be invited for certificates. 

Finance No. 8651. Wabash Railway Co. and Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon an interchange track 
or line of railroad near Maryville, Nodaway county, Mo. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8562, authorizing the Western 
Maryland Railway Company to abandon a part of its branch line 
of railroad in Barbour and Randolph counties, W. Va., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 7979 and 8029, authorizing 
the Florida East Coast Railway Company to operate over the rail- 
road known as the City of Miami’s Municipal Dock Raiiway, and 
over a proposed extension thereof, all in the City of Miami, Dade 
county, Fla., approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. Nos. 7000, 7021 and 7022, 
approving proposed contract dated July 14, 1930, between the city of 
Miami, Fla., and the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, with re- 
spect to operation over municipal railway properties, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8431, (1) authorizing the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. Co. to issue $364,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 50-year 5 per cent gold bonds to be delivered to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. in reimbursement 
for certain expenditures made for additions and betterments to the 
properties of the former; and (2) authorizing the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. to assume obligation and liability to 
pay the principal of and interest on said bonds, and to assign them 
to the trustee under its first and refunding mortgage and deliver 
them to the corporate trustee thereunder, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8601, authorizing the North 
Plains and Santa Fe Ry. Co. to acquire and construct a line of rail- 
road in Potter, Moore, Sherman and Dallam counties, Texas, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7872, revoking certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity issued under date of April 28, 1930, 
as to any and all parts of the line of railroad authorized to be con- 
structed by the Panhandle and Santa Fe Ry. Co. from Amarillo to 
the Texas-Oklahoma state line, in Potter, Moore, Sherman, and 
Dallam counties, Texas, which are not constructed and completed 
at the date hereof, approved. $ 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8616, authorizing the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company to acquire and operate a line of 
railroad in Mississippi county, Ark., approved. : 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8592, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company bonds, modifying 
order of December 29, 1930, 166 I. C. C. .., so as to permit the New 
York Central Railroad Co. to sell at not less than 98 and accrued 
interest $5,000,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage_ bonds 
series E, heretofore authorized to be issued by the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company and delivered t0 
the former in reimbursement of expenditures in respect of maturing 
debentures, approved. 


CONTROL OF COTTON BELT 


The American Short Line Railroad Association, in a brief 
in Finance No. 8393, in which the Southern Pacific is seeking 
authority to acquire control of the St. Louis Southwestern, has 
submitted argument to the Commission in support of its conter 
tion that the Commission should impose a condition that the 
Southern Pacific shall make proper provision for the inclusio2 
of short line railroads that ought, in its opinion, be allocated t 
the Southern Pacific, including the Cotton Belt group, if the 
application is granted. 


K. C. S. CLAYTON CASE 


No. 20672, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Kansas CitY 
Southern, in which the carrier was required to divest itself of 
ownership of stock of St. Louis Southwestern, Walter 
Meyer has filed a supplemental petition for reopening and Tf 
argument, alleging that he has additional evidence of the lack 
of bona fides in the sale by the Kansas City Southern to Ne¥ 
York Investors, Inc., of Kansas City Southern’s holdings of 135,000 
shares of St. Louis Southwestern preferred stock. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAND CASES 


Testimony in the general investigation of rates on industrial 
nd in Official Territory was concluded January 22. The case 
involves some forty or fifty formal complaints (see Traffic 
World January 17, p. 147) joined with the general investigation, 
industrial sand cases, 1930, hearing in which was begun at 
Chicago, before Examiner Fuller, January 12, the Chicago hear- 
ing following adjournment of hearing at Washington, where 
the first testimony was received. __ 

In sharp contrast with the position of the shippers in the 
Ottawa, Ill., district, the carriers uniformly contended for a 
higher level of rates on so-called high silica or industrial sand 
than applies on common sand. They asked that the “chaos” of 
the present rates be removed by substituting mileage scales, 
proposing a scale 16 per cent of first class for crude silica sand 
and another scale 20 per cent of first class for ground or highly 
processed sand. A somewhat higher basis was suggested for 
New England by representatives of lines serving that territory. 
' @. C. Plummer, special agent, Pennsylvania, presented the 
proposal of the lines serving the Ottawa district and of the 
C. F. A. carriers generally. He offered the double scale, justify- 
ing it on the basis of differences in the value of the service per- 
formed in connection with the different classes of sand, the 
nature of the service, and commercial facts. The 20 per cent 
basis was suggested only for ground and highly processed sands, 
and the 16 per cent level for all other industrial sands. Figures 
presented indicated that the average length of haul on common 
sand is about 100 miles, while that for silica sand is in excess 
of 300 miles. Shipments of the latter have been made for dis- 
tances in excess of 2,000 miles, it was stated. Silica sand will 
move regardless of the level of the freight rates, according to 
the testimony, which is far from the case with common sand. 

A professor of geology at Carnegie Technical Institute, Dr. 
Fettke, was placed on the stand to support the classification 
favored by the carriers. On the basis of nature, chemical com- 
position, use, and occurrence in nature, he attempted to establish 
that there were logical reasons for segregating high grade silica 
sand from common sand, and for a distinction between molding 
sand and sands used principally in the manufacture of glass. 

Other representatives of Central Freight Association lines, 
supported Mr. Plummer’s testimony with rate exhibits and 
detailed explanations of adjustments on their own lines. They 
included J. C. Miller, assistant general freight agent, B. & O., 
and H. L. Baird, assistant general freight agent, Nickel Plate. 

Henry Christianson, commerce agent, Burlington, em- 
phasized value of service as justifying a higher level of rates 
for silica sand than for common sand, in representing the lines 
serving the Ottawa district. His testimony included a deviation 
from the general proposal of the carriers, in that he said the 
Burlington was not suggesting any increase in the existing rate 
of $1.13 from Ottawa to Chicago, though, on the 16 per cent 
basis, that rate would be between $1.60 and $1.80. Under cross- 
examination, he said it was the purpose of the carriers to step 
up the adjustment to the 16 per cent basis immediately beyond 
Chicago. While no increase in the Chicago rate was proposed, 
he said, should the Commission find the 16 per cent basis proper, 
it would be accepted by his line—but for the present it would 
not take the initiative in increasing the rate. 

H. W. Schaffer, commerce assistant, Rock Island, supple- 
mented Mr. Christianson’s testimony on behalf of the Ottawa 
lines, adding more detailed evidence as to existing and proposed 
rates, history, ete. 


The principal witnesses for the Eastern Trunk Line carriers 
were R. J. Beggs, assistant to freight traffic manager, B. & O.; 
C. J. Johnson, assistant general freight agent, New York Central, 
and G. Daly, special representative, Pennsylvania. They offered 
testimony to show that the present rates are not unreasonable, 
but said that if the Commission felt a scale was required they 
were willing to go along with the C. F. A. proposal providing 
for two scales. 

F. N. Hiller, assistant general freight agent, Delaware and 
Hudson; J. P. Harrington, assistant commerce agent, Boston 
and Maine, and H. A. Poveleite, assistant to general freight 
traffic manager, New Haven, presented testimony for New 
England lines. They said that there was little movement of 
ground or pulverized sand within New England and made no 
recommendation as to rates on that class of shipments. As 
to the industrial sands on which the C. F. A. carriers proposed 
rates made 16 per cent of first class, it was their position that 
that should be increased to 20 per cent, if the rates were to be 
compensatory in their territory. On interterritorial shipments, 
into or out of New England, however, they agreed to the 16 per 
cent basis, as essential to harmonize the adjustment. 

In general, the carriers held that adoption of their pro- 
Posals would give them approximately the same revenue pro- 
duced by the traffic under existing rates, and that that conserva- 


tion of revenues was all they were seeking. The New England 
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lines held that the basis suggested by them would result in a 
loss in revenue if put in effect. In addition to the witnesses 
named, a number of operating officials testified as to the service 
and equipment required by the traffic, and testimony showing the 
rate of return on investment received and other matters was 
given. , 

Rebuttal testimony by the shippers generally insisted that 
the rates should be judged on their merits, independent of con- 
siderations of the affect on carrier revenues of changes. De- 
tailed criticism was made of mileages and other facts included 
in the carrier testimony, particularly stressing their own views 
as the classification that should or should not be made of the 
different types of sand. 


RATES ON COAL 


Defense of tariffs suspended in I. & S. 3536 (1st and 2nd 
supplemental orders), at the hearing held at Chicago before 
Examiner Disque, January 20 and 21, fell entirely to interested 
shippers and receivers, the carriers over whose lines the pro- 
posed rates would apply either failing to appear at the hearing 
or actively opposing the reduction involved. 

The case results from the Commission’s order in docket 
20912, in which Illinois coal mine operators sought reductions 
in their rates to Wisconsin and the Twin Cities on the ground 
of unreasonableness. Indiana and Kentucky producers inter- 
vened in that proceeding, asking that the differential relation- 
ships between the various producing territories be maintained. 
The Commission’s order required publication of reduced rates 
from the various fields to a limited portion of southern Wiscon- 
sin, such points as Beloit, Fond du Lac, Portage, Neenah and 
Prairie du Chien being the principal destinations affected. 

Subsequently, the tariffs filed in compliance with the order 
were protested by dock interests on the west bank of Lake 
Michigan, which receive lake cargo coal for distribution in the 
territory, on the ground that the Commission had previously 
fixed the minimum differential relationship that should exist 
between the rates from the docks and the origin territory here 
involved in the so-called lake docks coal cases. Rates ordered 
from the northern Illinois fields as a result of docket 20912 
were permitted to go in, but the Commission suspended the 
rates published in compliance with that order from Southern 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky fields. 

The principal Illinois coal carrying roads presented no 
testimony at the hearing. However, lines parties to the tariffs 
that also serve the lake docks participated to the extent of 
presenting exhibits showing the existing and proposed rates, as 
well as the rates from the Michigan docks, and other matters. 
They were, apparently, willing that the suspension be made 
permanent. 


J. E. Flansburg, assistant to vice-president, C. & N. W., 
asked that the complaint in docket 20912 be dismissed—that, 
though that case was not reopened at the time the I. & S. case 
was instituted. Informally, it was pointed out that the investi- 
gation and suspension case is a direct result of the order in 
the complaint case, as otherwise the rates in issue would not 
have been published, and that the order in that case still stands, 
except as concerns the rates from northern Illinois mines. 
Mr. Flansburg gave it as his view, which he said was supported 
by counsel, that the order in the lake docks cases did not re- 
quire a réduction in the rates from the docks because of reduc- 
tions from the Illinois and other mines. 


Similar testimony was presented by other carrier witnesses, 
including J. T. Averitt, coal traffic manager of the Milwaukee, 
and E. F. Rice, assistant general freight agent, Soo Line. 

More positive support of the suspended rates was offered 
by Illinois and Indiana producers, as well as representatives of 
consuming interests in the affected destination territory. Rate 
testimony intended to show that the suspended rates were rea- 
sonable was introduced on behalf of the Illinois operators by 
W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau. 
His testimony also included figures covering the movement in- 
volved, rate history as to the differential relationships, ton-mile 
earnings, etc. 

The principal witness for the Indiana operators was Jonas 
Waffle, who supported the suspended schedules on the grounds 
of reasonableness. While he supported the suspended rates, 
he held that they do not reflect the differential relationships 
between Illinois and Indiana mines ordered in the Illinois coal 
cases of 1920, to which he thought the Indiana producers were 
entitled. 

Representatives of commercial and consuming interests in 
the territory were placed on the stand by C. R. Hillyer, repre- 
senting Wisconsin pulp and paper mills, and C. S. Bather, rep- 
resenting Beloit, and others. It was developed that, while the 
testimony offered by Mr. Hillyer was in favor of the reduced 
rates, none of the mills he represented was located at a point 
to which they applied. 
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The principal witnesses for the dock interests were A. J. 
Stirn, of the Youghenny and Ohio Coal Company, which has 
docks at Milwaukee, and J. E. Chandler, C. Reiss Coal Com- 
pany, Sheboygan. Mr. Stirn showed that the movement from 
the docks has been declining in recent years, but was unable 
to make it definite who was taking the business. He ex- 
pressed the view that at least some of it was going to the IIli- 
nois producers, but that there was no doubt that some of the 
falling off in the docks movement was due to increased move- 
ment all rail from the east. It was his position that reductions 
from the Illinois origins, without corresponding reductions from 
the docks, was in violation of the order in the lake docks case. 

That position was supported by Michael Anuta, on behalf of 
Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis. His testimony indi- 
cated that he was fearful disruption of existing relationships 
would have the affect of disturbing the shipping parity of dock 
interests at the two points he represented, intrastate rates ap- 
plying from the one and not from the other. 


RATES ON SALT 


Receipt of the principal testimony of producers and re- 
ceivers in the country-wide investigation of the rate structure 
applicable to shipments of salt, docket 17000, part 13, was 
begun at Chicago January 22. Commissioner Meyer and Ex- 
aminer Hoy were on the bench, accompanied by Fay Harding, 
of the North Dakota commission. 

Producers in Kansas and at the head of the lakes in Min- 
nesota occupied most of the first day, but there were, in addi- 
tion, two witnesses representing eastern producers and one 
representing a Louisiana producer. 

Three witnesses were presented on behalf of the Kansas 
salt industry by Luther Walter, counsel. They were W. T. 
Hickerson, traffic manager of four companies in the Hutchison 
district; George P. Carey, president of the Carey Salt Company, 
one of those for which Mr. Hickerson serves, and B. P. Prather, 
assistant traffic manager, Wilson and Company. 

Mr. Carey and Mr. Hickerson approved a single basis of 
rates with a single carload minimum for both bulk and package 
salt, and emphasized the importance to the producer of an 
adjustment that would permit the greatest competition. What- 
ever level of rates the Commission might find to be justified 
from one producing territory or another, they held that the 
same level should apply from any given origin areas to inter- 
vening territory. For instance, to the territory between the 
Kansas salt fields and the Michigan producing points, the same 
scale of rates should apply from both Kansas and from Mich- 
igan, they said. Similarly, on shipments from Kansas in the 
direction of the Louisiana salt fields, no different basis should 
be in effect than applied in the reverse direction from the Louis- 
iana shipping points. Transportation conditions and other fac- 
tors sometimes permitted to govern such adjustments should 
be subordinated and the establishment of a strictly competitive 
adjustment allowed to govern, they said. Such an adjustment, 
in their view, would be fair to the producers and would result 
in a strongly copetitive situation. 


Mr. Prather dealt principally with the movement from the 
Kansas fields to plants of Wilson and Company to which ship- 
ments are made from there. While it was his position that, 
due to the heavy loading of rock salt, there was justification 
for a lower basis of rates than applied to shipments of package 
salt, he did not oppose establishment of a single set of rates 
for both. 


F. S. Keiser, traffic commissioner, Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, acted as counsel for the head of the lakes interests, 
presenting the following witnesses: H. La Liberte, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Cutler-Magner Company; C. G. 
Evans, secretary of the same company, and B. H. Overton, as- 
sistant traffic manager, Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 

The industry at the head of the lakes has an investment of 
more than a half million dollars, according to Mr. La Liberte, 
and has operated continuously since 1870, the year in which 
Duluth was incorporated. One of the purposes of its original 
establishment was to give the railroads a load in both direc- 
tions on cars made empty in the territory, he said. But if the 
rates prescribed in the Ruggles and Rademaker case, docket 
17579, which was decided in 1929 and reopened when the gen- 
eral investigation was instituted, were permitted to go in, it 
would mean that the industry would have to discontinue opera- 
tion, he said. 

Exhibits and testimony as to rates, the movement on the 
rates, and general traffic and commercial testimony in support 
of that assertion were offered by Mr. Evans and Mr. Overton. 
According to them, Duluth producers supply from 55 to 60 per 
cent of the salt consumed in northern Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The traffic has decreased from an annual average of 
84 million tons in the period from 1906 to 1920, according to 
the exhibits presented, to an average of 46 million tons in the 
period from 1921 to 1929. The principal concern they expresse¢ 
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was as to the relationship to be fixed between the rates from 
Duluth and from the Ludington, Mich., district. On that pojg, 
they insisted that the differential relationship should not }, 
less than would result from establishment of rates 25 per og, 
of first class from both producing areas. In other words, the 
minimum spread between the rates from the two origin pojn, 
to any particular destination should be that which would result 
from rates 25 per cent of the first class rates between the Same 
points. 

Opposition to the proposal of the carriers in Official Clag 
ification Territory to establish a split basis, with a lower ley, 
and higher minimum for bulk shipments than for package ship 
ments (see Traffic World, December 20, p. 1559), was presenta 
by Charles H. Dickson, secretary, Worcester Salt Company 
which has plants in New York. He said that there should be 
only one rate and that a single minimum should apply eyery. 
where, and that the rates should be not in excess of 18 pe 
cent of first class. Salt is salt, as he put it, just as an egg j 
an egg, whether it is scrambled or poached, and salt in on 
form is in competition with salt in another, making the spi 
basis highly objectionable. The effect of a lower level of rate; 
for bulk than for package salt would be to give the carrie 
less revenue from the traffic than they would otherwise recejye 
All salt would tend to move at the lower rates, he said, with 
packaging plants springing up all over the country. 

The other eastern shipper representative was W. F. Byer. 
ding, assistant traffic manager, Brown Company, with a plant gt 
Berlin, N. H. His testimony dealt essentially with the rates 
applicable to his company’s shipments, presenting little of , 
general nature. 

Because he wished to get away, T. Chattenberg, traffic map- 
ager, Miles Salt Company, gave his testimony separate from 
that of other Louisiana producters. It principally dealt with 
such matters as the type of equipment used by his company 
claims, and average loading. In the years 1926 to 1929, incl. 
sive, his company made approximately 39,000 shipments, he 
said, on which there were 164 claims for a total of $1,938. Of 
that total, he said, $736 represented total loss of shipments 
while in the hands of the carriers, due to wrecks or some other 
accidents. The average loading of the cars for the period was 
given as 27% tons. In 1929 that figure was 29% tons, he testi. 
fied. Figures were presented covering the number of cars r 
jected after being placed for loading, to indicate that the salt 
shipper was not as critical in that regard as might be suggested 
by some of the earlier carrier testimony. He said that his 
company received only what might be termed class B box car 
“and down.” 

It was thought the hearing would not end before the latter 
part of next week. At the conclusion of the shipper and re 
ceiver testimony, adjournment will be taken, according to the 
present program, to February 25, at Chicago, at which time 
both carrier and shipping witnesses will be cross-examined ani 
rebuttal testimony offered. That is expected to conclude the 
hearings. 


CLASS RATES 


The American Short Line Railroad Association has asked 
the Commission to modify its report in No. 17000, part 2, west 
ern trunk line class rates, so as to accord to the short or weal 
lines in western classification territory arbitraries intratert 
torially and interterritorially similar to those accorded to the 
short and weak lines in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 1 
I. C. C. 650, 128 I. C. C. 595. The association has made a similat 
request in respect of short and weak lines in official territory 
in respect of joint rates between official and western territor! 
It asks that the Commission’s decision in the Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 422, be used in providing ff 
such rates. 

In justification for its request, the short line associatidl 
said that many of the western short lines did not realize tt 
extent and scope of the western case when it was being carried 
on. They depended, said the association, upon the standard 
lines to look after the interests of all the lines. 


“Unfortunately,” says the petition of the association, “tl 
short line situation was not specifically presented at any of tlt 
hearings in Rate Structure Investigation, No. 17000, part 2, and 
special treatment was not accorded these lines as was accord 
short lines in the class rate investigation in other cases, namely, 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, Consolidated Southwestel 
Cases and Eastern Class Rate Investigation.” 

The Menominee (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, Marinetl 
(Wis.) Industrial Board, and the Badger Paper Mills, Inc, # 
Peshtigo, Wis., by petition in No. 17000, part 2, western tru 
line class rates, etc., and No. 15879, eastern class rate investi 
tion, have asked the Commission to modify the description “ 
the boundary between eastern and western territories s0 
the line of the Chicago & North Western between Menomilé 
and the City of Green Bay shall be the boundary instead of tt 
western shore of Green Bay. 
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PARCEL POST RATE INCREASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission January 19 announced that it would hold 
a hearing in Washington, February 19, in No. 24092, in the mat- 
ter of proposed changes in rates and regulations affecting fourth 
class mail matter. The notice has been served on Postmaster- 
General Brown and all those who have shown an interest in 
the matter, chiefly by filing objections to the proposals of the 
Postmaster-General and the Commission’s idea that it would 
dispose of the case without hearing, on the written objections 
fled with it. The plan of disposing of the case without hearing 
was announced in the notice creating it, dated November 8, in 
which objectors were advised to submit their views in writing 
not ater than January 15, “upon which date,” said the notice, 
“the matter will stand submitted for decision.” 

No reason was assigned in the notice that hearing would 
be given other than the formal one of “good cause appearing 

for.” 

a National Industrial Traffic League has urged the Com- 
mission to refuse to give its consent to the proposals of the 
Postmaster General for changes in regulations affecting the size 
and weight limits of articles in parcels of fourth-class mail matter 
and to changes in the rates of postage applicable to parcels of 
present weights and dimensions without having an oral hearing 
at which the Postmaster General could be required to submit in 
evidence the basic data on which is based the approximations 
and computations contained in his application, and at which the 
users of the mail service could present evidence in opposition. 
The League asserts, in objections to proposed increases, that a 
proper foundation for the Postmaster General’s application has 
not been laid. 

Oral hearing on the Postmaster General’s proposals was 
sought by the Chicago Association of Commerce, the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, the National Wholesale Tailors’ 
Association, the Rockford (Ill.) Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ 
Association, and a number of firms and corporations of Chicago, 
Ill, and Cincinnati, O., in a brief in opposition to the Post- 
master General’s petition. 

Both the National Industrial Traffic League and the pro- 
testants headed by the Chicago Association of Commerce set 
forth that Postmaster General Brown in testimony before the 
subcommittee of the House committee on appropriations in 
charge of the post office appropriation bill for 1932 said that 
“the cost ascertainment treats every piece of mail as having 
the same value” and “I have thrown overboard those figures. I 
don’t think they are of any value; I think they are just of 
interest.” 

“The cost ascertainment figures which the Postmaster 
General candidly stated that he had thrown overboard because 
they did not represent the true situation as to the cost of 
handling various classes of mail, including parcel post, and be- 
cause they were of no value, but simply of interest, is the sole 
basis of facts representing his experience which he has presented 
to the Commission in support of his proposal to increase the 
rates on parcel post,” say the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the others represented by its brief. 


Asking how the Commission can intelligently act on the 
Postmaster General’s petition on such a basis, the objectors 
assert that obviously “here we are confronted with the fact 
that an independent investigation and a public hearing before 
the Commission is necessary in order to obtain the actual facts, 
representing what the experience of the Post Office Department 
rt been; preserve the rights of all parties and comply with the 

It is asserted that the memorandum submitted by the Post- 
master General in support of his petition “indicates that a dis- 
proportionate share of the cost is being assessed against parcel 
Dost destined to points in zones one, two and three;” that the 
Postmaster General proposes increases on the major portion of 
parcel post destined to zones four to eight that can not be 
justified ; that the provision that one cent an ounce shall be 
a maximum rate will impose hardships upon and cause addi- 
— expense to both fourth-class mailers and the Post Office 
yO cree The proposal to increase the weight limit on par- 
a — matter should be approved and the proposal to increase 
ne limit should be approved with a modification or 
a oa of the penalty charges on the increased dimension 

, it is stated. 
he a objectors also asserted that Congress, in delegating to 
ean —. the power to investigate and consent to pro- 
feeneten — in parcel post rates “did not intend that the 
that — 10n should be of a cursory or superficial nature or 
ce ee should be a mere passive acquiescence in the 
ie 2 er General’s proposals . . .” They further assert that 
charged eir position that the parcel post service should be 
benomee with all costs that are properly or directly incurred 

of its operation and that conversely it should be cred- 
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ited with all the revenues derived from its operation by the 
Post Office Department. Another declaration is that the ob- 
jectors believe there is not now a deficit in the operation of 
parcel post and that if proper allocation and apportionment of 
expenditures and revenues were made, as contemplated by 
law, “there would actually exist a considerable net revenue.” 

The St. Paul Association of Commerce submitted objections 
to the Postmaster General’s proposals and also asked for hear- 
ing. It subscribed to the statements of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


In connection with a conference set for January 26 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on the new transit regulations pro- 
posed in the Commission’s decision in the Hoch-Smith grain 
case, docket 17000, part 7, Examiners Mackley and Hall, who 
will be in charge, announce that there appears to be some un- 
certainty as to whether the list of articles taking the grain 
products’ rates, or higher, is a proper subject of discussion. The 
examiners state that this list will be a proper subject for dis- 
cussion, along with the discussion of the proposed transit regu- 
lations. 

Detailed interpretation of the Commission’s order was the 
subject of conferences between the examiners and the carriers 
at Chicago January 20, 21 and 22. The purpose of those con- 
ferences was to clear up such misunderstandings as may exist, 
so far as possible, as to the meaning of the language of the Com- 
mission, with a view of assuring publication of the tariffs so 
as to take effect April 1, in line with the Commission’s require- 
ment. 

The Portland (Ore.) Traffic & Transportation Association in 
a reply in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within 
western district and for export, to the petition of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association, for a supplemental order, asks that 
the petition be denied. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


The Commission, on petition of the southwestern railroads, 
has reopened No. 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, for further 
hearing on the question of whether the findings and order in 
that case should be modified, and, if so, to what extent, so as to 
permit the carriers to publish reduced rates from southwestern 
origins to Texas ports to meet the competition of motor trucks 
without observing the relation required between rates from 
Oklahoma, on the one hand, and from Arkansas and Texas, on 
the other, to the Texas ports, and from points in the southwest 
to Mobile, Ala., on the one hand, and to New Orleans and Texas 
ports, on the other. The reopened case has been set for hear- 
ing at Dallas, Tex., February 12, before Examiner Mattingsly. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks for denial of petition of defendants, A. T. & 
S. F. and S. P., for rehearing, reconsideration and argument 
before entire Commission. 

No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Virginian Railway, defendant herein, asks the Commission to 
modify and amend its report and order therein of August 6, 
1930, by excluding fronr destinations described in the finding 
and in the first and third paragraphs of the order destinations in 
Virginia on the line of the Virginian Railway. 

No. 23003, Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening of this proceeding and 
states that it is now prepared to immediately proceed with 
prosecution of complaint. 

No. 22559, Acme Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 
22559, Same vs. Same. Complainant asks the Commission to 
deny defendant’s petition for reopening and reconsideration be- 
fore whole Commission. 

No. 17792, Hope Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complain- 
ant asks for reconsideration of Commission’s order denying 
consideration by and argument before entire Commission on 
question of reparation. 

No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce and Shipping 
vs. A. & R. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective 
date of order dated December 4, 1930, until May 28, 1931, and 
for vacation in its entirety of that portion of the order with 
respect to cotton. 

I. and S. 3490, switching charges at Wichita, Kan. Red Star 
Milling Co., protestant, asks for reopening and reconsideration 
by full Commission, on present record, and reversal of the find- 
ings of division 3, dated January 2, 1931. 

No. 9200, railway mail pay. Elmer Nafziger, receiver, Jack- 
sonville & Havanna, asks for a finding that said railroad is a 
separately operated railroad of less than fifty miles in length 
within the meaning of the order of the Commission of July 10, 
1928, 144 I. C. C. 675. 
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No. 22395, Percy N. Sweetser et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
Complainants ask for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 22072, United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. A. A. Defend- 
ants ask for postponement of effective date of Commission’s 
order. 

No. 21743, West Virginia Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 
Complainants ask for reopening, oral argument, and reconsidera- 
tion upon record as made before whole Commission. 

No. 22568, City of Winter Haven et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening and reconsideration by entire 
Commission and for postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 21592, McClymont Marble Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 24110, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. The Lehigh Valley asks the Commission to dismiss the 
complaint or cause further particulars to be furnished to enable 
it to satisfy or answer the complaint. 

No. 22807, Merchants’ & Planters’ Plant Food Co. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. et al. Complainant asks for reopening of this case and 
reconsideration therein, on present record as made, the matter 
of reasonableness of rates as applied to past shipments. 

No. 22270, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening, further consideration 
and further hearing. 

No. 22909, Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing therein. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & 
R. et al. and asociated cases. Southwestern lines ask for ex- 
tension of time in which to consider rates on cotton fabrics 
manufactured or produced in the southwest, including differen- 
tial territory, or in Kansas-Missouri territory to Southwestern 
gateways, Missouri River Cities and defined territories, and for 
extension of fourth section relief. 

No. 19942, and Sub. 1, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. 
A. & L. M. et al. St. Louis Southwestern asks for reconsidera- 
tion and reargument on record as made. 

No. 18761, Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration of 
that portion of the report herein which relates to basis for the 
payment of reparation and overcharges and for oral argument 
thereon, also postponement of effective date. 

I. & S. 3484, rice and rice products to, from and between 
points in Southern territory and I. & S. 3494, rice and rice 
products to, from and between points in southern territory. J. 
E. Tilford, for respondents, asks for postponement of order 
entered on 26th day of December, 1930, herein, and for rehearing 
of said proceedings in so far as rates on clean rice Via rail-water 
routes are concerned. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al., C. of 
N. J., Reading, D. L. & W., L. V., L. & N. E., D. & H., N. Y. O. 
& WV. Gis, Fo. W. Bo. & H..N.. ¥. 8.2 W.-K. ¥. CC. H. Y¥. 
Connecting, B. & A., B. & M., N. Y. N. H. & H. and Maine central, 
principal carriers in interest in this case, ask that the complaint 
herein be dismissed. 

No. 23776, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, 
for Wray, Goodwin & Keyt, Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks leave to correct misunderstanding of allegation as con- 
tained in complaint and to submit additional evidence. 

No. 20579, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Erie et al. Mid-West 
Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for and on behalf of 
Perrine Armstrong Co., asks the Commission for reopening, 
amendment, rehearing and/or reargument and/or reconsidera- 
tion. 


I. C. C. REPARATION POWER 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 19, granted 
the petition of the Great Northern for a writ of certiorari in the 
Delmar case. 

The Commission intervened in No. 563, Great Northern 
Railway Co., petitioner, vs. Delmar Co., in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to the extent of filing a brief in support 
of the Great Northern’s application for a writ of certiorari for 
a review of the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the eight, 43 Fed. (2d) 780. In that case the lower court sus- 
tained an award of reparation by the Commission in Delmar 
Co. vs. Great Northern, 120 I. C. C. 530. 

In sustaining the award, the lower court, the Commission’s 
brief, signed by E. M. Reidy and Daniel W. Knowlton, asserts, 
construed the tariff involved in such a manner that, if it was 
to be regarded as a correct principle of the law, would permit 
or authorize, in certain instances, the ignoring of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the fourth section. The brief asserts that 
the ruling of the court, on the fourth section phase involved, is 
contrary to the construction of that clause which has been fol- 
lowed since section 4 was amended in 1910. 

With the court’s finding that the route over which the 
shipments moved, between Minneapolis, Minn., and Superior, 
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Wis., was an open and unrestricted route, the Commission has 
no dispute. 

The shipments were of grain from points in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, billed to Minneapolis and then reconsigned {, 
Superior, Wis., the complainant contending that the route yi, 
Minneapolis was open at the same rates as over the shorter 
routes that avoided Minneapolis. The Commission so held and 
awarded reparation. The complainant sued on the award o 
reparation and the lower court gave judgment for the amoun 
The court thought it necessary to set forth the rule used py 
the Commission in testing the tariff situation and in doing g 
used language to which the Commission objects. The gist 
the Commission’s contention follows: 


As we interpret the court’s decision it holds that where a ¢ay. 
rier has two routes between a point of origin and a point of des. 
tination and observes the provision of secton 4 over the shorter 
of the two routes, it does not violate the provisions of that section 
if it applies that rate over the longer route and at the same time 
charges higher rates from and to intermediate points. If this doc. 
trine is sound where the two routes are formed by the lines of 
the same carriers, it would seem that it could be claimed with egqua| 
force that it should apply where the routes are formed by two or 
more carriers, and if such carriers have complied with section ; 
over the direct route, they would not be in violation of that section 
if they should apply the same rate over a circuitous route and 
maintain higher rates from and to intermediate points. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that such a construction of section 4 would 
destroy its application in a large majority of the situations in which 
it is now held to apply. 

The ruling of the lower court is contrary to that which has been 
taken by the Commission since section 4 was amended in 1910, and 
seems to us to be contrary to the law involved in the application of 
that section. 


LOUISIANA SAND AND GRAVEL 


Francis Williams, chairman of the Louisiana Public Service 
Commision, has written to Chairman Brainerd of the federal 
Commission, suggesting, in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Florida log case, a reopening and amendment of 
the Louisiana part of No. 17000, part 11, Hoch-Smith sand and 
gravel, 155 I. C. C. 247, so as to take it out of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is now pending there on appeal from 
the three judge court, sitting at New Orleans, La., which sus. 
tained the order of the Commission. The case in the Supreme 
Court is No. 202, State of Louisiana et al. vs. United States et al. 
Receipt of the letter has been acknowledged but no other action 
has been taken. In part, Mr. Williams said: 

“Our Louisiana sand and gravel case is now in the United 
States Supreme Court on an appeal taken by us from the deti- 
sion of the three judge district court at New Orleans. It has 
cost and is now costing and will cost the state of Louisiana and 
your Commission considerable money for its prosecution to a 
final decision. 

“I am wondering if, in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Florida case which indisputably was a weaker case 
for state commission control of state rates, you will not be 
willing to take up with your colleagues the proposition of reopen- 
ing the Louisiana cases so as to make it possible for us to filea 
petition which would have the effect of limiting the scope of 
your order to the territory in north Louisiana described in your 
order and our order following our joint findings of actual dis- 
crimination against Arkansas shippers in said territory.” 


TARIFF PUBLISHING PERMIT 


The Commission has issued a sixtth section permission, No. 
103284, waiving rule 4 (k) of Tariff Circular No. 20, as follows: 


It appearing, that, carriers have not in all cases amended theif 
tariffs to provide routing in accordance with the provisions of Rule 
4(k) of Tariff Circular No. 20 and that further time is necessary to 
enable carriers to provide definite restrictions when using Plan ? 
of the said rule, or to provide specific routing in accordance with 
Plan 1 thereof; : 

It is ordered, that, solely for the purpose of providing additional 
time necessary to arrange such definite restrictions, geographical 
otherwise, as may be deemed proper, and as carriers may desire, I 
connection with the statement of routes in accordance with Plan + 
of Rule 4(k) of Tariff Circular No. 20, or to provide specific routing 
in accordance with Plan 1 thereof, the requirements of Rule 4(k) 
of the said circular are hereby waived until May 10, 1931, provided 
that effective on or before that date all tariffs and supplements shall 
be amended or reissued to provide routing in accordance with the 
provisions of the said rule. 


A. C. L. TANGLE IN FLORIDA 


The Atlantic Coast Line is to have another opportunity t0 
try to convince the Commission that it should do something ' 
prevent the rebuilding of the line between Yuste and Montt 
cello, Fla., which was torn up when the A. C. L. relocated i 
line in that region. The Commission has granted the petitia 
of the railroad for reargument in Finance No. 8272, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Construction. Restoration of the line ba 
been ordered by the Supreme Court of Florida, but the A. C. L 
hopes to obtain a finding from the Commission to the effect that 
the rebuildinng of the line is not required in the public interest 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


(Diges 





poets 


(Court of Appeals of New York.) “Public policy” of state 
means the law of state, whether found in Constitution, statutes, 
or judicial records.—F. A. Straus & Co., Inc., vs. Canadian Pac. 
Ry. Co., 173 N. E. Rep. 564. ; 

power to determine policy of law rests with legislature 
within constitutional limitations, and new policy, when estab- 
lished, must be enforced by courts.—Ibid. , 

Generally, validity of contract is determined by law of juris- 
diction where made, and, if legal there, is enforceable anywhere. 
—Ibid. 

orn although valid where made, will not be enforced 
if contract to policy of forum.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading issued at foreign port, exempting carrier from 
liability for theft or negligence, held unenforceable, notwith- 
standing provision that foreign law, authorizing exemption, 
should govern (personal property law, sec. 189; Public Service 
Commission law, sec. 38, as amended by Laws 1913, c. 344). 

Evidence justified finding that theft of quantity of silk, 
which carrier had undertaken to transport under through bill of 
lading from Shanghai, China, via Vancouver, to New York, was 
committed by its servants. Personal property law (Consol. Laws, 
c. 41), sec. 189, as added by Laws 1911, c. 248, forbids carrier by 
pill of lading to impair obligation to exercise at least that degree 
of care which reasonably careful man would exercise in regard 
to his own goods, and Public Service Commission Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 48), sec. 38, as amended by Laws 1913, c. 344, provides 
that no clause in bill of lading shall exempt carrier from liability 
for loss, etc. Other statutes referred to were general business 
law (Consol. Laws, c. 20), sec. 91, subd. (i), and banking law 
(Consol. Laws, c. 2), sec. 331.—Ibid. 

Principle that bill of lading issued in foreign country is 
unenforceable if contrary to state’s policy is inapplicable where 
Congress has removed question from state law.—Ibid. 

Generally, for negligent loss of goods, carrier is liable for 
value at agreed destination. 

Provision of contract of shipment arbitrarily limiting car- 
rier’s liability, without consideration, and without choice of rates, 
is void—Ibid. 

Bill of lading which, without consideration, limited carrier’s 
liability to $100 per package unless higher value was declared, 
in which case either declared value or market value at place 
of shipment, whichever was less, was taken, held void. 

Bill of lading involved provided that claim for loss should 
be adjusted on basis of market value at place and time of ship- 
ment, unless invoice or declared value was less, in which case 
the smaller value should be taken, and that carrier was not 


| liable in any event beyond $10 a cubic foot, or $100 a package, 


unless higher value was declared, and ad valorem freight paid. 
Shipper could not in any case recover more than market value 
at place of shipment, even though it placed higher valuation 
on goods.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading exempting carrier from liability for theft or 
negligence held not void under statute, being inapplicable to 
shipments between foreign countries, although ultimate destina- 
lion is United States (Harter act, sec. 1 (46 USCA, sec. 190)). 

Harter act, sec. 1 (46 USCA, sec. 190), does not purport to 
regulate shipments by vessels between ports of foreign country, 
or between ports of different foreign countries, even though 
goods are intended ultimately to reach United States by ship- 
Ment over railroad from foreign country.—Ibid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Re 
. porters and Digests of National Reporter Syste 
published by West Publishing on St. Paul, Minn. Conyright, ines 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


tent of Appeals of New York.) Power of attorney ap- 

appoinn agent to actept service of process, as common-law 

tion ment, was without vitality after filing notice of revoca- 
-—Guerin Mills, Inc., vs. Barrett, 173 N. E. Rep. 553. 
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State statute denying carrier right to engage in interstate 
business, except on condition that, in respect of service of proc- 
ess, it submit to same treatment as residents, is unconstitutional 
(Const. U. S., art 1, sec. 8; art. 4, sec. 2). 

Such statute would be unconstitutional because interfering 
with power of Congress to regulate commerce among the states 
under Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, and because denying citizens 
of one state privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
states guaranteed under article 4, sec. 2.—Ibid. 

Rhode Island statute, permitting foreign corporations to do 
transportation business only on condition of irrevocable appoint- 
ment of agent for service of process, held void as applied to 
carrier doing interstate business (Gen. Laws R. I. 1909, c. 189; 
Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8; art. 4, sec. 2). 

Gen. Laws R. I. 1909, c. 189, provides that no foreign cor- 
poration shall transport any goods or merchandise within the 
state of Rhode Island, except on condition of filing with the 
Secretary of State a written power of attorney appointing a 
citizen of the state as an agent to accept service of process in 
like manner as if the corporation were resident of the state, and 
further provides that, in case of death of the agent, a new 
appointment shall be made, and that no such power of attorney 
shall be revoked until after a like power to some competent 
person shall have been given and filed.—lIbid. 

Where interstate carrier terminated its business and revoked 
appointment of agent to accept service of process, judgment sub- 
sequently obtained against carrier in Rhode Island by service 
on statutory agent was void and unenforceable in New York 
courts (Gen. Laws R. I. 1909, c. 189; Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8; 
art. 4, sec. 2). 

The carrier was an interstate carrier, and suit in Rhode 
Island court was brought for loss in transit of merchandise 
shipped in interstate commerce. The basis of jurisdiction as- 
sumed by the Rhode Island court was Gen. Laws R. I. 1909, c. 
189, requiring foreign corporations engaged in transportation to 
make irrevocable appointment of agent in state for service of 
process.—Ibid. . 

Foreign corporation did not, by yielding to unconstitutional 
mandate of state legislature, with respect to creating irrevoca- 
ble agency for service of process, lose right to terminate agency 
(Gen. Laws R. I. 1909, c. 189).—Ibid. 

Foreign corporation’s appointment of local agent for service 
of process was as to interstate business revocable, though 
statute attempted to make agency permanent (Gen. Laws R. I. 
1909, c. 189).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Railway’s loading and un- 
loading pens are for joint use of railway and public to facilitate 
shipment of live stock.—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. 
Slade, 293 Pac. Rep. 547. 

Facts showed as matter of law that hogs were not detained 
in railway’s loading pen for immediate shipment or as inci- 
dent to transportation; railway not having consented to ship- 
per’s use of loading pen for assembling hogs, owed shipper no 
duty other than not to wantonly or maliciously injure hogs; 
railway’s removal of hogs from loading pen to owner’s pen held 
not gross negligence or wanton act.—Ibid. 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Allegations that storm released 
railway from liability for injury to live stock held complete 
defense, in absence of allegations of other negligence.—Hull 
et al. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 293 Pac. Rep. 479. 

Special findings respecting operation of trains during storm 
held inconsistent with general verdict for injury to live stock, 
authorizing judgment on special findings.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
— published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, - 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Jurisdiction of Public 
Utility Commissioners held not limited to approval of act of 
carrier substituting bus routes for exact trolley route abandoned 
(P. L. 1928, p. 112).—Ironbound Transp. Co. vs. Board of Public 
Utility Com’rs et al., 152 Atl. 325. 

Finding by Public Utility Commission of necessity and con- 
venience for bus routes warranted by proof, will not be dis- 
turbed.—Ibid. 

Consent by municipality to operation of busses on routes 
approved cannot be collaterally attacked.—Ibid. 
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That approval of new bus route would inconvenience persons 
using old line, create congestion, and was objected to by school 
authorities, held grounds for consideration on question of public 
necessity and convenience.—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania.) Court may not inquire 
into expediency of Interstate Commerce Commission order, but 
may only determine sufficiency of evidence to support order. 

Courts will not inquire into soundness of reasoning whereby 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s conclusions are reached, 
such matters being left by Congress to administrative tribunal 
appointed by law and informed by experience.—Merchants’ 
Warehouse Co. vs. United States et al., 44 Fed. Rep. (2d) 379. 

Whether practice of carrier is unjustly discriminatory or 
preferential is question of fact exclusively for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (interstate commerce act, secs. 2, 3 (49 
USCA, secs. 2, 3)).—Ibid. 

Whether services rendered warehouse patrons constitute 
transportation services is question of fact on which finding of 
Interstate Commerce Commission is conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence.—Ibid. 

Railroad carrier may exercise its own discretion in selecting 
agents and employes to perform part of transportation service. 
—Ibid. 

Carrier’s granting of privileges incidentally part of com- 
pensation for services is not preferential or discriminatory pay- 
ment as against. others not selected (interstate commerce act, 
secs. 2, 3 (49 USCA, secs. 2, 3)).—Ibid. 

Terminal services performed under contract by warehouses 
for carriers in handling “package freight” held not transporta- 
tion services as against competing warehouses performing simi- 
lar services. 

Carriers under contract agreed to pay warehouses perform- 
ing terminal services in the handling of package freight a des- 
ignated sum per ton. Other warehouses in competition with 
contract warehouses performed similar services without charge. 
Ferminal service was merely a trade service, in that it was 
rendered by contract warehouses and other competing ware- 
houses, each for its patrons in precisely the same way.—lIbid. 

Actual situation underlying shipments, rather than recitals 
in shipping documents, control application of statutes.—Ibid. 

Mere wording of shipping documents cannot justify course 
of action between warehouseman and carrier which would other- 
wise be contrary to law (bills of lading act, sec. 42 (49 USCA, 
sec. 122)).—Ibid. 

Allowances by carriers to warehouseman for terminal serv- 
ices in handling package freight under contract held discrimi- 
natory as against other warehouses performing similar services 
without charge (interstate commerce act, sec. 2, as amended 
by transportation act 1920, sec. 404 (49 USCA, sec. 2)). 

Warehousemen under contract with carriers to handle pack- 
age freight were, in consideration of payment to them by car- 
riers of terminal services, operated in competition with other 
warehouses which rendered same kind of services under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions without charge. 
—Ibid. 

Allowances by carriers under contract to warehouseman for 
performance of terminal services in handling package freight 
held to give undue and unreasonable preference as against com- 
petitive warehouses performing similar services without charge 
(interstate commerce act, sec. 3 (49 USCA, sec 3)).—Ibid. 


(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) “Necessity,” as applied to 
certificate of public convenience, means public need, without 
which public is inconvenienced in business, wholesome pleasure, 
or both (Laws 1923, c. 113, sec. 4)—Oklahoma Union Ry. Co. et 
al. vs. State et al., 293 Pac. Rep. 537. 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Judgment held properly ren- 
dered under court’s findings for shipper suing to recover over- 
charge on freight on interstate corn shipments.—Hodgson-Cau- 
thorn Grain Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 293 Pac. Rep. 520. 


Syllabus by the Court 
Concerning the jurisdiction of the district court in an action 
to recover an overcharge on freight paid on interstate shipments 
of corn, Thomas vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 127 Kan. 326, 273 Pac. 
451, 64 A. L. R. 322; Kellogg-Huff Grain Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. 
Co., 127 Kan. 577, 274, P. 272; and Fort Morgan Bean Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. R. Co., 130 Kan. 859, 288 P. 589, followed.—Ibid. 
Syllabus by the Court 


Concerning judgment for attorneys’ fees in such actions, Thomas 
vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 127 Kan. 326, 273 P. 451, 64 A. L. R. 322, 
followed.—Ibid. 


(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Court where case is doubt- 
ful and without precedent will defer largely to judgment of 
Public Service Commission (act No. 292 of 1926). 

Act. No. 292 of 1926, declaring motor carriers public utilities 
and putting them under jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- 
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mission, especially invests commission with authority ang dut 
of administering and applying the provisions of the statute 
Leonard Truck Lines, Inc., vs. Louisiana Public Service Com. 
mission, 131 So. Rep. 188. 

Motor carrier operating in good faith when act Placing such 
carriers under jurisdiction of Public Service Commission became 
effective held not required to file statutory affidavit within any 
particular time (act No. 292 of 1926, sec. 3). 

Act No. 292 of 1926, sec. 3, provides that motor Carriers 
operating in good faith at the time the act went into effect 
should file with Public Service Commission an affidavit, decigy. 
ing principal place of business of carrier and giving full informa. 
tion as to physical property, with map of route, schedule of 
operations, and declaration that carrier had been actually 9 
erating over route in good faith and a statement of the liability 
insurance and bonds as required. 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, First Circuit.) Carrier o 
oil well drilling rig, though private carrier, held entitled t 
statutory privilege on movables carried (Civ. Code, art. 3217 
par. 9). 

Civ. Code, art. 3217, par. 9, provides that the carrier shajj 
have a privilege on the thing carried for carrier’s charges ang 
accessory expenses, including necessary charges and expenses 
paid by carriers.—Kocke vs. Garnier, 131 So. Rep. 198. 

Private carrier hauling oil well drilling rig to, and loading 
it upon, railroad car held entitled to privilege for loading a; 
well as hauling (Civ. Code, art. 3217, par. 9). 

By its very nature, the contract of carriage implies place 
of destination for goods transported. Here, that place wag on 
board railroad cars, and, when private carrier transferred them 
from conveyance to cars, he was merely completing his contrac 
of carrying them.—Ibid. 

Carrier entitled to privilege on movables carried and com. 
plying with statutory requisites is entitled to writ of sequestra- 
tion (Civ. Code, art. 3217, par. 9).—Ibid. 


FERTILIZER RATES 


The Supreme Court of the United States ruled January 1! 
that probable jurisdiction had been shown in No. 601, Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. et al., appellants, vs, the 
United States of America et al., appellees, on appeal from the 
federal court for the northern district of Illinois, eastern divi- 
sion, and will review the case. 

By this suit, said the appellants’ statement of grounds of 
jurisdiction, the appellants sought to enjoin, suspend and set 
aside an order of the Commission requiring appellants to reduce 
rates on fertilizer between points on their lines in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York. A three-judge 
court dismissed the petition. The order of the Commission in 
volved was made July 11, 1928, in No. 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation et al. vs. A. & W. et al., and cases grouped there 
with. It was attacked on the ground that it was void because 
there was not substantial evidence to support it, that the Com 
mission exceeded its powers and that appellants were denied 
full and adequate hearing. 


GEORGIA SAND AND GRAVEL CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on January 1}, 
noted that probable jurisdiction had been shown in No. 56j, 
Georgia Public Service Commission et al. vs. United States et 
al., with which is consolidated State Highway Board of Georgia 
et al. vs. United States et al., and will review that consolidated 
case on appeal from a three-judge court in Georgia. The case 
relates to rates on chert, sand and gravel in Georgia ordered 
by the Commission in Rates on Chert, Sand and Gravel in the 
State of Georgia, 160 I. C. CG. 309. 

Georgia authorities sought to enjoin and set aside order 
of the Commission and to enjoin the railroads from filing até 
making effective any tariffs in accordance with the orders. The 
court denied the application and Georgia took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, which has now been perfected through tle 
court’s noting of probable jurisdiction. 


THEFTS FROM FREIGHT CARS 


“Ten boys, ranging in age from 12 to 20 years, were engage 
at Phoenix, Ariz., in extensive thefts from cars moving in inte 
state commerce,” says the Department of Justice. The agent 
of the Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, were 
ployed for some time in collecting testimony regarding 
operations of these boys, as a result of which they were 
indicted by the federal grand jury at Phoenix and six of thet 
entered pleas of guilty and were sentenced to serve five year 
each in the Industrial Training School at Golden, Colo. The 
cases of three of the boys are still to be heard by the f 
court at Phoenix. 
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SPEEDY MAIL DELIVERY 


(By Horace Goldstein, engineer, Link-Belt Company, Boston) 


To move an ounce of mail 1,000 miles in 24 hours, for two 
cents, requires an efficient and speedy system to maintain such 
4 schedule, day in and day out, rain or shine. 

A study of some phases of Uncle Sam’s production processes 
might enable the manufacturer to apply such ideas to his own 
production, thus speeding up his output without loss of accuracy. 

Mail contracts are let to railroads based on speed, accuracy, 
and ability of the contracting road to give the best service. 
After the contract is 
acquired by the road, 
many changes in 
local conditions will 
vary the amount of 
mail to handle. An 
example of what 
one railroad did to 
“meet the market” 
is given here. 

The Boston and 
Maine Railroad was 
experiencing great 
difficulty in getting 
the mail from trucks 
to trains in the 
short allowable time, 
particularly in the 
late afternoon. Train 
schedules could not 
be altered or trains delayed, with the result that some of the 
mail did not leave North Station on the scheduled train. This 
caused accumulation of mail and considerable confusion. 

In addition to the regular mail, the parcel post division in- 
creased in volume, which added further to the difficulties at 
the North Station. A larger force of men was put on, but this 
did not help, as there was too much confusion between the men 
and congestion of trucks. 

A mail order house opened two large retail plants in this 
vicinity, and anywhere from three to ten truck loads of mail 
were added to the already congested mailing section of the 
station. 

The railroad company began investigations as to how to 
relieve this situation and was fearful as to what might occur 
when it received the peak load just before the Christmas season. 
Belt conveyors solved the problem. A horizontal conveyor was 
put in just above the floor and parallel to the loading platform, 
The men would take the bags of mail from the automobile trucks, 
throw them on to the conveyor (Illustration No. 1), which would 
carry the sacks along to an inclined conveyor, running at right 
angles to the first one. This inclined conveyor (Illustration No. 
2) runs from the first to the second floor and, in turn, discharges 
to another inclined conveyor which discharges the bags to the 
third floor, where they are quickly sorted and dropped through 
chutes for their respective “divisions.” 

There have been times when so much mail was handled on 
these conveyors that the horizontal conveyor was entirely 
buried under the sacks of mail and additional mail thrown on 
the inclined unit by hand. This condition lasted about one 
hour between the ‘ 
hours of six and 
seven in the eve- 
ning. After that 
time the load tap- 
ered off, but the 
conveyors had to be 
designed for this 
Deak load. 

The conveyors 
are all of the flat 
type, 44 inches wide. 
The carrying run on 
the horizontal con- 
veyor is supported 
at intervals of 2 
feet by  straight- 
faced, grease-lubri- 
cated idlers, and on N®- 2—Mail being discharged to sorting floor. 
the return run by 
similar idlers, spaced 8 feet apart. The two inclined conveyors 
are of the same general design and construction as the hori- 
— unit, except that the belt is provided with yellow pine 
‘ — at about 4 feet intervals, to keep the sacks from working 
h ckwards, while being taken up the incline. The carrying run 
as the idlers at 2 feet centers, but the return run slides back 








No. 1—Trucks unload mail bags. 





side the return plate or pan, there being no rollers on the return 
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These conveyors are driven by means of speed reducers, and 
the conveyors are in successful operation, having withstood the 
heavy loading, both as to volume and weight of each package, 
placed on them during the Christmas rush. 

The railroad was able to move a sack of mail from the street 
to the sorting room on the third floor in 45 seconds, with all 
manual labor between the street floor and the third floor sort- 


ing room eliminated 
by using these con- 
veyors. During the 
rush Christmas sea- 
son, this new con- 
veying system han- 
dled more than 1,- 
500,000 sacks of mail 
and parcel post in 
record time. 

When the mail 
was received on the 
third floor or sorting 
floor, the employes 
examined the labels 
or tags and slid the 
sacks over a hard- 
wood polished floor 
into the four steel 
chute openings (lIl- 
lustration No. 3), 
each opening representing a division of the railroad—Fitchburg, 
southern, eastern, and western routes of the Portland division. 
These sacks slide down the chute onto another hardwood pol- 
ished platform on the second floor (Illustration No. 4). The 
top of this platform is on exact level with the mail and baggage 
trucks. It is sorted by trains and loaded on the trucks. Thirty 
trucks are accommodated at the sorting table and over each is 
a sign showing the train number, the leaving time, and the 
station receiving mail from each train. As soon as each truck 
is loaded it is pulled away by a tractor to the train and another 
empty truck put in 
its place. 

This conveying 
system made it pos- 
sible for the rail- 
road to handle the 
mail with despatch 
with very few men; 
saving in time, 
labor, floor space 
and number of 
trucks; and, above 
all, getting the mail 
quickly from the 
street onto the train, 
and off to the proper 
oe No. 4—Head of inclined e h il 

oO. a ° nciine conv or where mai 
oats han dee is discharged to soraine floor. 
ments that have 
caused considerable trouble, and this is mainly due to the fact 
that the parts are all made too light. For mail handling work, 
good heavy substantial equipment is required. Some of the sacks 
of mail weigh as much as 300 to 350 pounds. This is particularly 
true of a sack of magazines. 

The conveying system described has been in operation about 
one year. 

If manufacturers would realize the importance of installing 
mechanical handling systems for their materials and, when 
putting them in, would have them built heavy enough for peak 
business, continuous, economical production would result, just 
as Uncle Sam has met his production problem through use of 
conveyors and more conveyors. 





No. 3—Mail distribued to allotted locations 
from sorting floor above. 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
January 1-7, inclusive, was 697,332 cars as compared with 706,538 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported 
The surplus was made up as follows: ; 


Box, 316,248; ventilated box, 2,610; auto and furniture, 54,691; 


total box, 373,549; flat, 22,811; gondola, 146,153; hopper, 105,709: 
total coal, 251,862; coke : . stock, 26,274: D. D. stock, 4,253: 
refrigerator, 15,839; tank, 728; miscellaneous, 1,307. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 31,000 box, 2,280 auto 
and furniture, 1,650 flat, 300 gondola, 1,425 S. D. stock, 700 
refrigerator and 280 miscellaneous cars. 
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KEEPING ERIE’S Poe 


The Erie Railroad has recently installed 
an automatic engine washer at Jersey 
City Terminal as a means of keeping 
locomotives free from dirt and grease. 
By this method seventy-five engines are 
washed daily. 


Erie engine at Jersey City ready to back into the spray of the 
automatic washer. Engines entering the washing area close a 
circuit which starts the motor and opens the valves of the cleaning 


fluid lines. Powerful enfiledn! 


projected under hee 
while the locomotive 
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in CLEAN—AND WHY 


When an engine is clean in all its run- 
ning parts any possible defects in the 
motion work show up at once to the 
eye of the careful inspector. Hence 
engine failure on the road is minimized 
and the result is on-time delivery. 


ey 
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Seventy-five engines are washed daily by the new automatic 
engine washer at Jersey City. The washer does a thorough 
job, cleaning parts that could not be reached by the old method. 

he use of automatic washers for cleaning locomotives links 


Bter and j j ™ ‘ » 6 ale - ° e 
cleaning oil are up directly with Erie’s ability to make on-time deliveries. 


3 grease and road dust 
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RECIPROCAL BUYING 


The Federal Trade Commission rested its case against the 
Waugh Equipment Company and officials of Armour and Com- 
pany, Arthur Meeker, F. W. Ellis, and J. B. Scott, after five days 
of testimony at Chicago and one at St. Louis in a further hear- 
ing in docket 1779, in which it is charged that traffic of Armour 
and Company was used by the respondents to extract orders 
from various railroads for draft gear manufactured by the 
Waugh Company. 

The hearings were reopened, at New York, January 12, after 
an adjournment since June 28. (See Traffic World, July 5, 
p. 22.) The Chicago hearing began January 16, before Examiner 
Averill, testimony being taken there on that day and on January 
17, 19, 20 and 22, and at St. Louis, January 21. 

The testimony at Chicago indicated, among other things, 
that at least some of the competitors of the Waugh Equipment 
Company are of the opinion that Armour traffic was used to 
make the Waugh gear attractive to the railroads. Sudden 
changes in the purchasing policy of certain roads were shown, 
as well as that railroad traffic officers compiled memoranda and 
wrote letters bringing into juxtaposition itemized statements of 
Armour traffic and purchases of Waugh draft gear. 

Testimony and exhibits of Arthur Mackenzie, vice-presi- 
dent and traffic manager, Rock Island, was particularly illum- 
inating in that latter respect. Mr. Mackenzie had testi- 
fied at a previous hearing at Chicago, but was recalled to 
answer further questions concerning office memoranda and 
letters in the possession of the trade commission. Tabulations 
made by ‘Mr. Mackenzie which were made a part of the record 
indicated that shipments by Armour and Company over the 
Rock Island lines had increased after the company had pur- 
chased draft gears from the Waugh company, which is owned 
in part by officials, including representatives of the traffic de- 
partment, of the packing company. In response to questions 
from E. F. Haycraft, commission attorney, Mr. Mackenzie said 
that, on one occasion in the early part of 1929, he had gone out 
to see Mr. Ellis and had told him the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany was going to get an order for 2,000 sets of gear. “And I 
talked to him about traffic matters,” he said, in response to a 
further question. “I usually do; that is my object when I go 
out to see him, is to get as much business from him as [I can.” 

That there might have been some connection between the 
fact that substantial purchases of Waugh gears were made by 
the Rock Island in 1929, when it had not previously used that 
gear, and the further fact that the Armour traffic over the Rock 
Island increased in 1929 was suggested, parficularly, by two 
letters in the Commission’s file. The first of those, dated March 
5, 1929, was from J. A. Roach, general agent, Rock Island, to 
George E. White, general freight agent. The body of the letter 
reads as follows, appearing under a head indicating its nature as 
“Solicitation—Reciprocity: Waugh Equipment Company”: 


Have your letter of March 4, file G-1-92150, concerning our plac- 
ing order with the Waugh Equipment Company, not Waugh Braft 
Gear Company, for draft gears to take care of 1,000 box cars which 
we will build. 

Pleased to advise that I had this data, it has been used to the 
proper advantage, and has worked out very nicely. 

In lieu of this order, Armour and Company yesterday routed 60 
carloads of underframes from Bettendorf, Ia., to Chicago for our line. 


The other letter, dated November 1, 1929, was from Mr. 
Mackenzie to Mr. Roach, and had the same index of its nature 
at the top. It follows: 


Referring to Mr. White’s letter to you of March 4 relative to 
ee above named company supplying draft gears for our 1,000 new 
x cars. 
Please furnish me statement, by months, of the business received 
from Armour and Company this year, as compared with same period 


in 1928. 
A notation on the statement, which Mr. Mackenzie said was his 


writing, showed a substantial monthly increase in the cars shipped 
in 1929. 


A. J. Sams, railway supply salesman who handled the Waugh 
gears for a number of years, was questioned about dealings with 
the Frisco, in 1925 and 1926. The purport of his testimony was 
that salesmen of the equipment company used the traffic argu- 
ment to make sales, and did so with the knowledge of the sales 
management. In 1925, when in St. Louis, he said he had been 
in conversation with R. J. O’Brian, who was in a general sales 
capacity with the Waugh company, and that Mr. O’Brian told 
him that he had been talking to traffic officials of the Frisco 
and that he thought the Frisco would buy 500 sets of gears. 
Later, in talking over the matter of sales to the Frisco with 
the general sales manager, W. H. Bentley, Mr. Sams said he 
was told that he (the general sales manager) thought it would 
prejudice the chances of a sale to the Frisco if its mechanical 
department thought they wére trying to influence purchases 
through other departments. 

Questioned by Mr. Haycraft as to whether he had ever 
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heard of Mr. Meeker or Mr. Ellis at the time he was Selling the 
Waugh gear, Mr. Sams said that he had, and that he understoog 
they were “very much interested.” He heard about them from 
Mr. Bentley, he said, who had indicated that it might be bene. 
ficial if the names of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Meeker were used in 
the sale of the equipment. 

Through the testimony of William G. Black, mechanicg) 
assistant to the president, Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Map. 
quette, Mr. Haycraft attempted to get at the explanation fo; 
large purchases of Waugh gears by those lines in 1929 and 1939 
as contrasted to very negligible interest in that particular gear 
in previous years. Out of 2,546 sets of gears purchased by 
the C. & O., Pere Marquette and Hocking Valley, in 1928, a. 
cording to figures put in the record, only one-half set, or one 
gear, was purchased from the Waugh company. By far the 
greater number were Miner gears. In 1929, the purchaseg of 
the three roads included 147% sets of Waugh gears, while jp 
1930, sets of that type purchased numbered 7,631. 

“Personal observation and experience” were given by Mr. 
Black as the basis of his judgment as to the merits of the Waugh 
gear. Questions by. Mr. Haycraft brought out, in that connee. 
tion, that, prior to 1929, very few Waugh gears were in use 
on the C. & O. and controlled lines, and they had been in ugg 
for only a short while. The same was trtue as to gear in use 
on the Erie, with which Mr. Black had been connected prior 
to 1929. Traffic did not enter into the matter, he said, the 
controlling factors being service and price. After indicating 
that the price of the Waugh gear was not below that of its 
competitors, Mr. Haycraft asked the witness to “describe for 
the Commission the superiority the Waugh gear had over the 
other gears purchased.” 

“I decided from experience and the number of replacements,” 
responded Mr. Black. 

That Mr. Black was responsible for his company “losing 
out” on the Pere Marquette was the opinion expressed by Roy 
J. Cook, president of the Keyoke Railway Equipment Company, 
which sells the Murray draft gear. Prior to Mr. Black’s con- 
nection with the Pere Marquette, that line had been one of the 
principal customers of his company on draft gear, said Mr. Cook. 
“We lost out on the Pere Marquette when it was absorbed by 
the C. & O.” he said. Discussing the failure of his company 
to make a sale to the Pere Marquette in 1930, when that line 
was acquiring 1,500 new freight cars, Mr. Cook said the super- 
intendent of motive power, R. J. Williams, wanted the Murray 
gear “written in the specifications, but Mr. Black woudn’t per- 
mit it.” His gear had been on the Pere Marquette since 1914, 
he testified. After failing to get any of the 1930 business, he 
continued, he discussed the reason for the failure with Mr. 
Williams. Mr. Williams said it was because “the packers were 
raising hell around there with traffic,” explained the witness. 

That the National gear, manufactured by the National Mal 
leable and Steel Castings Company, “like the Keyoke, seems 
to have dropped out of the picture,” was a statement made by 
James A. Slater, manager of sales of that company, in response 
to questions from the Commission attorney. Figures on the 
annual sales of his company showed a rapid decline in recent 
years. “We have met the Waugh gear generally everywhere 
in very recent years,” he commented. 


Further testimony to the effect that the competitive situa 
tion affecting sale of draft gears has intensified sharply in recent 
years was contributed by William E. Robertson, vice-president, 
W. H. Miner, Inc. A statement he presented showed that his 
company’s sales had declined from 79,325 sets, in 1924, to 8,873 
sets, in 1930. The decline was partly attributed to a reduction 
in car purchases by the railroads, but in addition to that “ex 
treme competition” was assigned a part. When questioned 4 
to whether the competitive situation was in any way different 
in recent years than it had formerly been, he said it was. When 
pressed further, he amplified that by saying there were “various 
competitive conditions which hadn’t developed in the earlier 
years—notably traffic.” 


That statemeint was made still more definite by a question 
from Examiner Averill. “What do you mean by traffic?” the 
witness was asked. 

‘“T mean urging of the railroads to buy specialties in & 
change for traffic,” was the reply. 

Other witnesses called by the prosecution were as follows: 
James Milton Waugh, chairman of the board, Waugh Equipment 
Company; George A. Hood (recalled); Arthur L. Humphrey, 
president, Westinghouse Air Brake Company; C. M. House 
superintendnt of motive power, C. & A., and Julius H. Reiss 
(redirect), mechanical assistant to vice-president, C. B. & Q. 

At the conclusion of the Commission’s case, E. M. O’Bryal 
attorney for the respondents, began presentation of the defense. 
Mr. Ellis and A. J. Pizinni, president Waugh Equipment Com 
pany, took the stand and testified briefly, after which the hear 
ing was adjourned to January 24. 
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THE MENACE TO THE RAILROADS 


In an address before the Milwaukee Traffic Club, January 
1, Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North West- 
n Railway Company, dealt as follows with the subject of the 
nennee to the railroads through competition of other forms 


of transportation: 


Much has been said lately about the menace to railroads by 
ther forms of transportation. Therefore, let us consider some of 
m separately. First, as to pipe lines for gas. There seems to 
~_ general impression that they will largely displace coal. I seri- 
aie doubt if such a conclusion is sound. Under present rail rates, 
heat units can be transported in the form of coal at a smaller cost 
~s rail than in the form of gas, through pipe lines. If hte costs 
stated by standard statistics for piping gas are correct, then the cost 
by rail for transporting heat units in the form of coal is very 
decidedly in favor of the rail rates, Under the most optimistic 
stimate for the cost of gas by pipe lines as published by the Gas 
‘Age Record, coal at present rail rates still has an advantage of at 
jeast 7 per cent under the cost of gas so far as transportation 
charges are concerned. Very exhaustive studies also show that 
bituminous coal on the average can be produced at the mouth of the 
mine for $1.50 per ton, and that the cost of producing gas at the 
wells and assembling for distribution is at least $1.70 for an equal 
amount of heat units. Natural gas will, by mixing with artificial gas, 
have a limited market in homes where cleanliness and convenience 
are the controlling considerations. No city would dare to rely on a 
gas supply hundreds of miles away. The danger of interruption of 
service is too great. The coal industry is also becoming really p~o- 
cressive, and already, by new and modern methods, promises effective 
competition even where cleanliness and convenience are of major 
consideration in the heating of homes and other buildings. I cannot 
see that gas offers any large threat to the coal tonnage of the 
railroads. But if it should, it is safe to say that before sacrificing 
such tonnage, even lower rates will be made to the extent necessary 
to keep coal in the market. : : 

Gasoline pipe lines offer a more serious threat to rail tonnage. 
In so far as these pipe lines are or may become common carriers, 
it is entirely possible they may be subjected to the same provisions 
of law that now apply to railroads under that provision which is 
commonly called the “Commodities Clause.” This clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act prohibits a railroad from owning or having 
any interest in goods while in transit, moving in the channels of 
trade or commerce. Of course, railroads may ship their own goods 
for their own use, but they are prohibited by law fro mowning or 
having any interest in any goods while in transit that are moving in 
the channels of trade or commerce. It is probably fair to suggest 
that if such a provision does not apply to common carrier pipe lines, 
then the same provision should be repealed as to railroads, and if it 
is, this might have a material effect upon the possibility of avoiding 
competitive conditions. In any event, the time may come when 
railroads will be permitted to make rates for various commodities 
moving in large quantities based on train load lots instead of carioad 
lots. Railroads are likely to suffer some during the immediate future 
and until this transition period with relation to method of handling 
and the method of making rates is finally adjusted upon a basis that 
will give to the consumers the advantage of the most efficient and 
lowest possible cost in securing a gasoline supply at points remote 
from production. 

Inland Waterways 


Let us consider, briefly, inland waterways. One of the ablest 
and most thorough students of transportation is Professor Ripley, 
who holds the chair of political economy at Harvard University. 
In a recent article he has published a graphic chart showing the 
disclosed and hidden costs in mills per ton-mile of the Inland Water- 
way Corporation operated by the United States government in the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. For convenience, I call your atten- 
tion to the chart as published by Professor Ripley in the New York 
limes, Sunday, December 28, 1930.* 

_ It will be observed that the total cost to the people is higher 
by water than by rail. But notwithstanding this fact, the rail- 
toads are also compelled by rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make direct contributions to the waterways by giving up 
enough of their through rates to the barge lines to absorb about 
o) per cent of the water reductions. If this forced subsidy taken 
from the earnings of the railroads and turned over to the water 
limes is added, then the cost of government operated barges is still 
higher. But even without this contribution from the railways to 
support the barge lines, you will observe that the total cost to the 
people of operating the barges is 10.85 mills per ton-mile, while the 
average cost by rail is only 10.09 mills per ton-mile. And if the 
railroads were permitted to make rates in train load quantities, the 
difference in favor of rail rates would be much greater. In fact, 
they are even lower now than the figure I have given you because 
the bulk of the commodities moved by the barge lines are low grade, 
Whereas the rate per ton per mile by rail 1 have given you is the 
average of all, and the average of the low grade commodities by 
rail is even less. 
_ Speaking on the subject of waterways generally, Professor 
Ripley says: 
a Now about waterways. All over the country, from the President 
own, ever since the memorable message on the subject by Theodore 
Cosevelt in 1908, great enthusiasm for construction and develop- 
~. obtains. Starting with the Panama Canal, the Great Lakes, 
€ Mississippi and its tributaries, coastwise routes, and the St. 
” Wrence River, it is proposed ultimately to expend billions of dollars 
upon lakes-to-the-gulf, deep waterways; to take over the Erie Canal 
* national project; to canalize more than twenty-five thousand 
re of line in all; making over inland provincial centers into ports, 
to Say seaports. There seems to be no limit to the furor. 
fifte The initial congressional appropriation bill on the present 
bine ten federal program amounts to $145,000,000. It is high 
Ab at the people of the United States sat up and took notice. 
, undred years or so ago, we all lost our heads and many people 
Breat deal of their money, over internal improvements, canals and 
00 m Let us stop now and consider the matter seriously before 
re dirt is shoveled during the next few years. 
baboon aT? distinction should be made at this point between those 
of its i which are economically defensible for more effective service 
only A se than the railways can offer; and those others which can 
of upheld in competition with carriage by rail by the strong 
the government. Shipping on the Great Lakes, on the lower 


*Reproduced herewith, 
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Mississippi, possibly on the Ohio, thrives on its own merits. All 
this traffic has had an amazing development, worth while from every 
point of view. Such first-class water carriage is deserving of all 
encouragement. 

“It was my good fortune on a government commission thirty 
years ago to examine carefully the then state of river traffic on the 
lower Mississippi. It was like studying snakes in Ireland. There 
simply wasn’t any. Even up to the 1919 Mississippi tonnage re- 
mained negligible. Yet within ten years it reached a grand total of 
of 1,500,000 tons. So also in the Panama Canal. In 1915 just under 
5,000,000 long tons were carried through it. In 1929 the canal ton- 
nage was 30,000,000. On the upper reaches of the Ohio at Pittsburgh 
there has been a striking development. Even before the recent open- 
ing to nine-foot draught, barges carried 21,000,000 tons of freight. 
So also on the Great Lakes. This tonnage is, of course, the mainstay 
of the argument. Advocates of indiscriminate federal appropriations 


DISCLOSED AND HIDDEN COSTS 
IN MILLS PER TON-MILE 


OF INLAND WATERWAY CORPORATION 
OPERATED BY US. GOVERNMENT ON MISSISSIPPI AND WARRIOR RIVERS 
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for inland waterways always give the “grand total” for the United 
States, ‘including the Great Lakes’’—which is someWhat like demon- 
strating the total growth of the population of Porto Rico over a 
term of years by citing its population ‘‘together with that of the 
United States.’’ Thus could one demonstrate the amazing growth of 
barge business on almost any rivulet in the United States. 

“Since the original inland waterways message of 1908 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a momentous and double-headed change has taken 
place. At that time it looked as if the railroads would be unable 
to handle the a of the country so rapid was its growth. 
The tonnage hauled increased more than 80 per cent for a while 
every ten years. At the same time the railroads were not looking 
alive to their own mechanical development. Facilities were not 
keeping co with national growth. Nor was operating efficiency 
upon a high plane as it is now. It was but logical that the nation 
should turn to waterways as a means for supplementing the rail 
system. 

“But since the war, and especially in the last few years, railway 
tonnage has so far been drawn off to the highways and existing water- 
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ways that the annual growth of its business has greatly slackened. 
In the last ten years railroad passenger business has practically 
been cut in halves. The freight handled has grown less than 10 
per cent. And yet, at the same time, there has never been, within 
a decade, so great an increase in investment in new and improved 
plant—almost $7,000,000,000 since 1920—and in the efficiency with 
which that plant has been handled. That is, indeed, a sort of end- 
over-end shift which our statesmen seem not to have duly compre- 
hended. Even President Hoover’s emphatic advocacy of inland water- 
ways fails to give due weight to this important consideration. 
Instead of the railroads being swamped by business, they are drying 
up for want of it.’’ 

I am satisfied that, all factors considered, transportation of low 
grade commodities, especially in train load quantiites, is and will 
continue to be cheaper by rail, and that in the long run the people 
will not permit their government, through subsidies, to break down 
their rail transportation systems. First, because there is no economy 
to the people in such a policy, and, second, because the injustice 
of government in business competing with its own citizens and tax- 
payers will not long be supported by public sentiment. Until, how- 
ever, the public has awakened to the true facts, much tonnage will 
be taken from the railroads and they will sustain no little loss during 
this trial and transition period. In a recent article, Mr. Woodlock, 
formerly of the Commission, quotes figures to prove that if the 
Inland Waterway Corporation set up all proper charges in its books 
of accounting, its costs would show higher than rates by rail. 
Mr. Woodlock, among other things, says: 

“The fact is—and this is the fact which is unfamiliar to the 
public and. probably, also unpalatable—that all the evidence avail- 
able tends to show that water transportation of this sort in this 
country always has been, is, and, probably, always will be more 
expensive than rail transportation. Only here and there, under 
special conditions and at certain times, is the reverse true, and the 
probability is that such conditions and times would be of rare 
occurrence if water transportation were charged with all the costs 
that other forms of transportation—and in particular rail transporta- 
tion—must bear.” . 

Motor Vehicles 

And this leads to a consideration of the most potent threat 
to the railroads, which we find in the form of subsidized motor 
transportation, and I use the term, “subsidy” not only as applying to 
government built, financed, and maintained highways, but also 
that more subtle but no less direct aid given by governmental regu- 
lations and restrictions that tie the hands of railway managements 
while leaving their motor competitors free to indulge in unlimited, 
unregulated competitive practices. Under the Adamson law, eight 
hours is a working day for men hauling goods or persons by rail, 
while the working day of a bus or truck driver is limited only by 
his physical endurance. The law prescribes the number of men 
that must be in every train, but it leaves trains of motor trucks 
free from such regulation, though with modern speed, weight and 
size of trucks and trailers as we know them today, mingling with 
and weaving in and out of private auto traffic for which the high- 
ways were primarily built, the danger in seven greater and the neces- 
sity for similar regulations even more imperative. In practical effect, 
the rates of pay for railroad employes are fixed by federal practices 
under federal law and are now above the wartime peak. I do not 
say they are too high, but I do say that to have competitors free 
to hire help at any price creates an unequal situation. Railroads 
are compelled to serve all alike. Trucks and busses may discrim- 
inate at their pleasure. Railroads must handle every kind of traffic 
tendered, the good with the bad, the profitable with the unprofitable. 
Trucks and busses may choose the profitable and leave the unprofit- 
able. Railroads must give service in and out of season, in good 
weather and in bad. Trucks and busses may go and come as they 
please, taking the cream of profitable business, leaving to the rail- 
roads the unprofitable. They may choose to operate in fair weather, 
or at their pleasure choose not to operate in bad weather. Railroads 
may not discriminate between shippers. Trucks may discriminate 
at will, making curbtsone trades for tonnage and rates when and 
as they find it desirable to do so. 

Railroads must spend hundreds of thousands of dollars pub- 
lishing tariffs of rates, and from these they must not deviate even 
to meet competition. Trucks know no tariffs, respect no rules relat- 
ing to rates, discriminate as between shippers and communities, are 
unrestrained by any fourth section provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act, are free from any commodities clause; have no _ super- 
vision relating to issuance of securities, abandonment of lines or 
maintenance of routes. They have no fixed charges for investment 
in roadways. This risk is carried for them by the people. They can 
use the investment when profitable and abandon it when unprofit- 
able. They are not subjected to boiler inspection or safety appliance 
acts. In short, they account to no one in public authority. Their 
proposed rates are never found in an I. & S. docket and they are 
not subject to awards for reparations. _ 

These are some contrasts illustrating the blighting hand of 
restraint upon rail management compared to the freedom of trans- 
portation by motor vehicles upon the public highways. We would 
not ask for regulation destructive to trucks. We only ask for a free 
field and an equal opportunity. We believe there is an abundant 
field for truck operation; that it should be coordinated wtih rail 
service; that reasonable comparative regulations would inure to the 
benefit of truck companies and manufacturers for it would tend to 
stabilize the business, thus encouraging railroads to enter the field. 
It would help avoid costly duplications in service and thereby aid in 
reducing the nation’s transportation bill. It would help the revival 
of prosperity, for it would encourage railroads to go forward with 
improvements that involve the purchase of materials and employment 
of labor. 

It is to be hoped*we can undertake the solution of these problems 
in a friendly cooperative spirit, always keeping in mind, first, the 
public welfare that would be the direct and permanent beneficiary 
of a system of regulation that would coordinate rather than dis- 
integrate rail, motor, water and air service. 

Each in its proper field means the greatest economy and effi- 
ciency for the public that must somehow, either by taxes or tariffs, 
pay the total charges. All in each other’s field means costly duplica- 
tions, profits to none, and the loss of credit for all. 


MONEY FOR BOARD OF MEDIATION 

An appropriation of $188,185 for the United States Board of 
Mediation, created by the railway labor act, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, is carried in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill reported by the House committee on appropriations. 
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This represents a decrease of $140,195 as compared with the 
1931 appropriation. The committee said that unexpended pg). 
ances were available from previous appropriations and that it 
reappropriated them in lieu of a direct appropriation. 


APPROPRIATION FOR I. C. C. 


An appropriation of $9,412,473 for the Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, is carried in the independent 
offices appropriation bill reported to the House of Representa. 
tives of Congress January 21 by the House committee on appro- 
priations. This is an increase of $82,510 as compared with the 
1931 corresponding appropriation. The total amount recom. 
mended for 1932 is apportioned as follows: 


For salaries of the commissioners and secretary and general ex. 
penses, $3,090,900; regulating commerce, $1,504,420; safety of employes 
$534,660; signal safety system regulation, $48,260; locomotive inspec- 
tion, $504,865; valuation of property of carriers, $3,554,368; printing 
and binding, $175,000. 


In its report on the part of the bill relating to the Commis. 
sion, the committee said: 


Salaries and expenses: The Budget increase of $26,660 for four 
attorneys, one each at $5,600, $4,600, $3,800, and $3,200, respectively, 
and two special agents at $4,730 each, has been granted. The purpose 
of the new personnel is for the more thorough investigation of and 
prosecution for violations on the part of numerous carriers of the 
penal provisions of the laws governing interstate commerce. 

A large number of violations has been reported to the Commission, 
which is unable to investigate and prosecute promptly for lack of 
sufficient legal and investigating personnel. It is important that these 
matters receive suitable attention before action on them is barred by 
the statute of limitations, and the increase granted is for that purpose. 

Valuation of property of carriers: The Budget for this item, less 
the amount included for under average salary adjustments, has been 
included in the accompanying bill, continuing the work for the next 
year substantially on the same level as for the current year. 

The total expenditures for all valuation work to December 31, 
1930, is $38,703,099.46. Under primary valuation of steam railroads, 
the field work, underlying reports, tentative valuations, and hearings 
are 100 per cent complete. Of the total of 1,035 tentative valuations, 
covering 243,237 miles of railroad, final reports have been reached 
as to 917, of which 287 were by default and 630 by decision, leaving 
118 yet to be adopted. 

The Commission is hopeful of finding the time necessary to dispose 
of the remaining 118 tentative valuations within the near future. 

The work of valuation of 196 short railroads, having a total mile- 
age of 5,843 miles, which have come into existence since the completion 
of the field inventorying in 1921, is making satisfactory progress. 
Since the principles governing valuation have long since been adopted, 
little difficulty is anticipated in completing the valuation of these 
short lines. 

No work has yet been undertaken on the valuation of minor 
carriers, such as telephone companies, electric railways, pipe lines, 
and radio companies, valuation of the property of which is authorized 
by the act. The commission estimates the cost of such valuations 
as between $10,500,000 and $12,000,000, spread over a period of five 
or more years. The Commission indicated it would not undertake 
this work until appropriations for the purpose have been granted by 
the Congress, d 
_ The valuation act contemplates that the Commission will, from 
time to time, bring up to current date the valuations of the property 
of the carriers, which are subject to constant change by reasons of 
———. improvements, and other physical changes affecting valu- 
ations. 

Under the recapture provisions of the law, this work becomes of 
primary importance for the reason that only through currency of the 
valuations can recaptures be effected. This work fell considerably 
into arrears because of curtailment of appropriations prior to 1928. 
Since that time, under increased appropriations, the status of this 
work has materially improved, and, at the present rate of progress, 
the Commission expects to have all valuations as current as they 
can be by December 31, 1933. 

Recapture work: To date a total of $10,649,615.16 has been paid 
by the carriers to the Commission as one-half of their excess income 
preliminarily computed for the several recapture periods. The Com- 
mission’s recapture program now lists 298 roads, whose earnings in 
one or more of the recapture years 1920 to 1928, inclusive, is estimated 
to exceed 6 per cent of their fair valuations, the recapturable portion 
of which is estimated at $254,405,114.34. Investigations are pending 
$30,971 a cases, with an apparent recapturable excess income of 


In testimony before the appropriation committee, Commis- 
sioner Lewis said that the estimate of $254,000,000 of recaptur- 
able excess income was based on the O’Fallon method of valua- 
tion which was condemned by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Therefore, he said, he-was not willing to stand by that 
estimate. The estimate of $254,000,000 appeared in a statement 
previously submitted by Mr. Lewis, according to the committees 
hearings. 

Representative Allen, of Illinois, asked Mr. Lewis whether 
the bus and truck business had had an effect on railroad valu 
tions. 

“For rate-making purposes, I would say no; for commercial 
purposes I would say yes,” replied the commissioner. “The 
commercial value of a railroad is a different thing from that 
which you would take for a rate base. It is measured by the 
power of the carrier to earn. Some of the railroads are finding 


the competition very severe, and it is having an effect on their 
earning capacity. So far as the market value of those pror 
erties is concerned, if we could say they had a market value, 
it has dropped.” 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Thirty-Seventh of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


Centralized Performance of Business Activities 


HE preceding article made a distinction between 

centralized authority, centralized performance of 

business activities, and functional integration as 
organization concepts. It concluded with a brief sum- 
mary of aspects to be considered in centralizing author- 
ity, and the present article resumes that line of thought, 
with a summary of the factors prominent in the central- 
ized performance problem. Let it be remembered that 
this concept refers to the concentration of activities at 
a particular place. 

(1) Since such a concentration means a greater 
volume of a given type of work at one place than decen- 
tralized performance would allow at several points, 
greater specialization in labor should be possible. This 
is simply an application of the economic generalization 
that specialization depends on the volume of work to be 
done. For example, suppose a firm has five different 
plants and that some traffic work—claims—is performed 
at each plant. It is easily possible that the volume of 
such work at each plant would be sufficient to warrant 
no more than a single claims investigator; indeed, 
economy might necessitate the combination of claims 
with some other type of traffic work. But concentrate 
all this work at the general office; then the volume might 
be sufficient, not only to justify a full time claim clerk, 
but might even permit claims investigators specialized 
according to loss and damage claims, overcharge claims, 
steamship claims, express and L. C. L. freight claims, and 
80 On. 

(2) An advantage similar to the foregoing is that, 
in some lines of work, a concentrated volume permits the 
substitution of machinery for human labor, with attend- 
ant economies. The production function affords many 
illustrations; likewise office work, such as accounting, 
statistics, filing, and correspondence, in which the last 
two decades have witnessed something like a mechanical 
invasion. A central accounting office might employ spe- 
cial purpose equipment that would not be justified at 
decentralized offices. : 

(8) Centralized performance will permit and prob- 
ably obtain better supervision of activities. While cen- 
tralized authority does not necessarily lead to centralized 
performance, the latter is likely to produce the former. 
This will probably mean greater specialization in super- 
vision. While the foreman of a fabricating department 
could hardly give much attention to internal transport, 
the manager of a centralized factory transportation 
department could devote all his time to this subject. 
Such specialized direction of activities would create an 
incentive for research that probably would produce 
improvements in methods. 

(4) Economies may be realized in the form of less- 
ened duplication of equipment and more complete utili- 
zation of both human beings and machines. Advocates 
of centralized office management emphasize the advan- 
tages of maintaining a common stenographic depart- 
ment; equipment can be kept in constant use; stenog- 
taphers can be shifted from work for one department 
to that for another—results not so easily attained when 
such forces are under the authority of various depart- 
ments and performing their work in the offices of 
departmental executives. In addition, some of the advan- 
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tages mentioned above may be realized; machines may 
be installed to open and seal mail; specialized super- 
vision of correspondence may improve the quality and 
reduce the cost. Departmental chiefs would possess little 
time for or capacity in this direction. 

The organization of intra-plant transport in large 
plants involves consideration of the advantages both of 
centralized authority within the plant and, to some 
extent, of centralized performance. The very nature of 
transportation precludes confinement of performance to 
a single place, but some activities, such as dispatching 
and repairs, may be so handled. Where a specialized 
department of intra-plant transport has been created, 
with specialized management and centralized dispatch- 
ing, noteworthy gains have been realized. Often a reduc- 
tion in the amount of equipment has been possible. When 
each factory department is responsible for its own trans- 
portation, it aims to obtain sufficient equipment so that 
it will always be supplied ; that is, it provides for its own 
peak load demand. Naturally this means considerable 
idle time for the trucks. Suppose each department does 
that; then the economic loss might be considerable, be- 
cause their peak demands probably do not coincide. A 
centralized factory transport department (really a func- 
tional department) could plan equipment in terms of 
the maximum factory demand rather than in terms of 
the sum of maximum departmental requirements. 


Again, with each department routing its own equip- 
ment, undoubtedly much unnecessary empty mileage will 
result. A loaded truck department of “B” may be trailed 
throughout its trip by an empty one belonging to depart- 
ment “A.” Or better timing of the movements might 
avoid empty movements entirely. Centralized dispatch- 
ing could plan the routing in terms of the total on-plant 
transport to be performed—could so assign and route the 
trucks as to diminish empty hauls to the minimum. 
Research into the problem might suggest rearrangement 
of factory processes so as to diminish aggregate hauling, 
or may show the desirability of adopting certain rail- 
way devices, such as central transfer stations, classifica- 
tion tracks, main-tracker movements, and so on. Greater 
standardization of equipment may be feasible, with con- 
sequent reductions in spare parts inventories. Thus, 
centralized or unified authority over policies, plus cen- 
tralized performance of dispatching, may effect pro- 
nounced economies. 


(5) But limitations to centralized performance are 
realized in the form of lost time, increased communica- 
tion and transportation. Thus, suppose that lathe opera- 
tions are encountered at several points in the production 
of a given commodity. If these operations are centralized 
in one place, the amount of on-plant hauling is apt to be 
enhanced. This consideration underlies the question 
whether machines should be placed according to sequence 
of operations or should be grouped according to similarity 
of operations. Performance of activities at the central 
office rather than at the several plants and branches may 
occasion delays and necessitate substantial outlays for 
communication. Centralized libraries will require much 
travel, if they are to be used extensively; centralized 
files, likewise, may place the information too far from 
those who must use it and may classify it in ways not 
advantageous to some departments. Centralized per, 
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formance will, doubtless, sacrifice special adaptations to depart- 
mental requirements. For each separate group of activities a 
balance must be struck between these advantages and disad- 
vantages of centralization. 


Functional Integration 


It should be remembered that this term, functional integra- 
tion, is used herein to mean unification of a function—that is, 
bringing into a functional department all of the activities that 
properly belong to that function, and no others. As a political’ 
writer interprets this idea in governmental organization: 


Concretely, this means that, as far as practicable, the depart- 
ments viewed in a large sense, should be unifunctional. To secure 
this two things are necessary; first, that the several departments 
shall include all of the services whose operations fall within their 
—- fields; and, second, that they shall include no other serv- 
ces. 


The same writer advances the following general arguments 
in favor of this organization principle: First, if several im- 
properly associated activities are included in one department, 
the task of the departmental executive is harder because he 
must divert energy from the primary function, unless, indeed, 
his consideration of the side issues is mainly perfunctory. Sec- 
ond, these non-related activities are apt to inject disharmony 
into departmental plans and the problem of coordination of 
activities within and between departments may become more 
complicated.2, Third, such non-related services are themselves 
likely to suffer from being placed under administrative officers, 
who cannot add much to their intelligent direction and who 
may actually slow down their progress when questions of im- 
portance must be referred to the superior officer. 

Stated affirmatively, functional integration probably tends 
to secure simplicity in organization and more effective direction 
of activities. It should be easier to define authority in terms 
of all of a given function rather than part of it; and it should 
be easier to fix departmental responsibility for malfeasance 
when all of a function is committed to its care. Inter-depart- 
mental conflicts should be minimized. More effective direction 
should result because each executive would be required to be- 
come familiar only with similar or closely related activities. 
But it must be admitted that the application of this principle 
to concrete cases is difficult. Conflicts will arise over activities 
that necessarily relate to two or more functions and functional 
integrity may be impogsible to maintain. 


Some Commonly Encountered Principles of Organization 


Current discussions of organization often refer to certain 
generalizations or maxims, termed laws or principles of organ- 
ization. They are usually either statements of general tenden- 
cies though to obtain, or the author’s own idea as to what ought 
to prevail. Generally speaking, the preceding analysis of the 
bases of departmenation, centralization, line versus functional 
authority, and so on, embodies organization principles; but the 
ideas now to be considered are usually couched in more imper- 
ative terms. Five of them will be needed in the application 
of the principles to industrial traffic departments. Therefore, 
the following exposition will be limited to them, though a larger 
number can readily be gathered from the literature. 

(1) In the organization plan it is desirable to embody clear 
and definite statements of authority and responsibility. Two 
reasons are advanced: First, that some individual in the organ- 
ization will definitely know beforehand that he is charged with 
a given activity; second, that others in the organization know 
this and conflicts of authority may thus be avoided. The attempt 
at clear statement of authority will prohably reveal overlapping 
of functions and functions for which provision has not been 
made. While organization experts coustantly stress this prin- 
ciple, business men do not always accept it, even in principle. 
Thus, the argument is heard that definite demarcations of au- 
thority tend to restrict the initiative of subordinates; that it is 
better to leave the divisions somewhat indefinite and thus allow 
greater chance for the free play of initiative. This contention 
is not likely to convince those most familiar with organization 
problems. The struggle for power is itself a disruptive factor; 
the aggressive individual who may win is not necessarily the 
one best fitted to administer the activity. 

(2) In the delegation of authority, the power conferred 


tWilloughby Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the 
National Government, p. 10. 

2Observe the following from a letter of Franklin K. Lane, as 
Secretary of the Interior. “As you probably don’t know this has been 
a rather disjointed department. . .. How we come to have some 
of the bureaus I don’t know. Patents and pensions, for instance, 
would not seem to have a very intimate connection with Indiana and 
irrigation. Education and public lands, the hot springs of Arkansas, 
and the asylum for the insane for the District of Columbia do not 
appear to have any natural affiliation. The result has been that the 
bureaus have stood up as independent entities and I have sought to 
bring them together, centering in this office.”” Quoted by White, 
Public Administration, p. 172. Business organization often presents 


similar incongruities. 
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should correspond to the responsibility exacted. Conceivably, the 
power allowed might exceed the responsibility demanded, jp 
which case a condition of irresponsibility exists. But the situa. 
tion of which organization specialists more commonly complain 
is that in which an executive is held to responsibility greate, 
than the power conferred warrants. This, of course, is unjust 
Suppose a firm defines the responsibility of a traffic manager 
to be that of effecting the most economical purchase of the 
transportation required and at the same time gives him little 
or no authority over the actions of trucking, shipping, and re. 
ceiving departments, whose performance May easily increage 
those costs, and actually permit the executives of other depart. 
ments to interfere in the routing policy. Such a condition shoulg 
readily be recognized as a violation of this principle. 


(8) Dual subordination is to be avoided—that is, a workman 
or subordinate executive should not be subject to the direct 
orders of two or more superior officers dealing with the same 
subject. Where such a condition exists it tends to produce 
conflicts and demoralization, for diverse orders may be given 
by superior officers and the workman or executive is thus placed 
in a quandary when compelled to choose which order to execute, 

' Oftentimes it happens that an executive or workman really 
occupies two positions and is answerable to different executives 
for different subject matter or for different aspects of the same 
subject. A locomotive engineer may be responsible to the 
master mechanic for the operation of his engine and to the train. 
master for obedience to the train rules. More difficulty is ep. 
countered, however, under functional authority set-ups where 
one executive prepares plans, standards and methods, and an 
other executive must see that they are carried out. This is 4 
difficult situation for a subordinate if the superiors clash. 

This leads to the idea that subordination should be single. 
A traffic representative at the branch house should be under 
the sole authority of the branch house manager and the latter 
solely responsible to his superior in the sales department. If 
traffic directions issued by the traffic department are not carried 
out, the difficulty should be ironed out in departmental con- 
ferences. This does not preclude direct communications be 
tween traffic departments and branch house personnel, where 
information is sought, or interpretation of existing orders is 
required. In these cases direct correspondence saves time. 
But when new policies or programs are to be ordered into effect, 
the orders should pass from the executive directly in charge 
of the subordinate. At least, this seems to be the better thought 
of organization counselors today. 

(4) The idea is frequently advanced in organization litera- 
ture that the number of workers under a given executive or the 
number of subordinate executives reporting to a higher one 
should be limited. This is usually stated in general terms; 
sometimes it receives a more mathematical formulation. Most 
writers on organization indicate a preference for holding the 
number of major departments to some figure less than ten. A 
military authority has written:* 


, aw military organization should conform to certain set prin- 
ciples. 

(1) Power must go with responsibility, 

(2) The average human brain finds effective scope in handling 
the work of three to six other brains. 


If a man divides the whole of his work into two branches and 
delegates his responsibility, freely and properly, to two experienced 
heads of branches, he will not have enough to do. The occasions 
when they would have to refer to him would be too few to keep 
him fully — If he delegates to three heads he will be kept 
fairly busy, whilst six heads of branches will give most bosses 4 
ten hours day. Those data are the results of centuries of the experi 
ences of soldiers, which are greater, where organization is in ques- 
tion, than those of politicians, business men, or any other class of 
men by just so much as the army in the field is a bigger concert 
than... the Standard Oil Company, .. .or any other part of 
politics or business. Of all the ways of waste there is none 8 
vicious as that of your clever politician trying to run a_ business 
concern without having any notion of self-organization. One of them 
who took over munitions for a time, had so little idea of organizing 
his own energy that he nearly died of overwork, through holding up 
the work of others; i. e., by delegating responsibility coupled with 
direct access to himself to seventeen sub-chiefs. Now it will be 
understood why a battalion has four companies (and not seventeen); 
why a brigade has three or four battalions (and not seventeen). 

Organizations are run by the rule then: a rule whereby from 
three to six hands are shepherded by one head, each head in tum 
being a member of a superior group of from three to six who al 
being wheeled into line by one. ... It is useful to bear in mind a by- 
law: the smaller the responsibility of the group member, the larg 
the number of the group and vice versa. That is to say, one N. ©. 4 
in charge of three private soldiers would be too idle; one lieutenal 
general in charge of six divisional generals would be too busy. 
nearer we approach the head of the whole organization the mot 
we ought to work towards groups of three; the closer we sé 
the foot of the whole organization the more we ought to work to 
groups of six. 


The statement thus applied to military organizations prob 
ably would not be entirely acceptable to business organizatio 
specialists. The conditions they have encountered—namely, the 
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presence of @ large number of subordinates theoretically answer- 
able to a higher official—has forced them to advocate a re- 
duction in the number of departments without the necessity 
of formulating an ideal. In fact, it does seem that this depends 
on the difficulty of supervision. Chain grocery stores commonly 
show ten to twenty stores under a district supervisor, but not 
so many departmental executives under the chief executive. 
General reasoning suggests that, where those supervised per- 
form substantially similar tasks and present much the same prob- 
lems, the number that may be assigned to a supervisor may 
be fairly large. On the other hand, where the activities to be 
supervised are quite different, more rigid limitations are neces- 
sary. And this will correspond to pedagogical experience. 

The application of this doctrine is obvious—particularly so 
at the upper levels of administration. The pressure to rank 
different activities just below the throne of grace—next to the 
chief executive—is very evident. Production, selling, finance 
and accounting seem to be well entrenched. Then follows an 
array of interests also seeking to crowd in—purchasing, traffic, 
personnel, advertising, engineering, commercial research, office 
management, and so on. In self-defense the chief executive 
will be compelled to invoke the blessings of the foregoing prin- 
iple. 

- (5) “The organization should be built around the main 
functions of the business and not around an individual or group 
of individuals.” “An organization is primarily an arrangement 
of human beings, and human beings cannot be fitted to ideal 
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niches in an organization.” These two quotations embody some- 
what diverse attitudes concerning the relation of human capaci- 
ties tc the organization scheme. The first seems to say that 
the organization should be designed in terms of a logical classi- 
fication of functions, and the implication is that the human 
factor must conform thereto. Suppose the ideal would be an 
organization in which all industrial transportation activities 
should be under unified supervision; then, if the traffic manager 
is not capable of assuming that responsibility, he must become 
so or he must be supplanted. The second argues that the 
organization plan should and must consider the capacities of 
executives. 

In fact, both statements contain important elements of truth. 
In so far as the first statement affirms the desirability of a 
proper classification of activities and protests against groupings 
dictated chiefly by considerations of personal interest or con- 
venience, it is difficult to disagree with it. Organizations based 
on personalities are likely to be unstable; death or resignation 
forces radical revisions. But, on the other hand, organization 
plans that do not consider the general level of executive ca- 
pacity available will probably fail. Wholesale discharge of 
managers because they do not fit exactly into an ideal scheme 
cannot be justified, and, as a practical matters concessions must 
be made to win support for reorganization schemes. The ideal 
organization scheme may be retained as a goal toward which 
attainment shall strive without undue sacrifice of the human 
factor. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondence from Seattle, Wash.) ; . 

“A new birth of humility” on the part of the railroads was 
voiced as the only solution for what he termed the present 
lack of coordination between motor coach and rail service, by 
L. D. Conrad, operating manager of the Washington Motor Coach 
Company, at the hearing in Docket 23400, coordination of motor 
transportation, before Attorney-Examiner Leo J. Flynn, at 
Seattle, January 19. 

Coming at the close of a long day filled with recitals of 
rates, taxes, tonnage, gross and net revenues, of motor freight 
and motor coach business in the Puget Sound country, the 
crisply worded peroration of Conrad’s testimony came as a 
surprise to the sixty men gathered at the hearing. 


After stating that hé had received no encouragement from 
rail officials in his attempts to bring about coordination, Con- 
rad said he believed the power to regulate interstate commerce 
by motor vehicles should be placed in the hands of local authori- 
ties of the states affected. Transportation by motor vehicles, 
he said, should be regulated on the broad principle that it is 
both a necessity and a convenience. 


_ “I believe a survey will show that the state of Washington 
enjoys a motor coach service superior to that of any other 
State, taking into consideration its thinly populated areas,” he 
declared. “In many cases, motor coach and rail service might 
be coordinatd, not only to the advantage of both carriers, but 
to @ greater advantage of the public in the following ways: (a) 
Motor coach service could be used in picking up and delivering 
passengers at intermediate points on main rail lines where 
through trains do not stop; (b) passengers might be carried to 
and from main line points, from and to branch line points, for 
connections which are not now made by branch line rail service; 
(c) rail passengers originating on one rail system and destined 
for points on another rail system might be more satisfactorily 
served by motor coach connections than by transfer between 
rail systems, for the reason that, in many cases, the rail trans- 
= — are a considerable distance from where the passengers 

e. 

, rhe present lack of coordination between motor coach and 
rail service is due (1) to the rapid growth of the motor coach 
me, and (2) to the utter contempt with which rail carriers 
eretofore have viewed any kind of transportation which did 
— upon rails. In my opinion, proper coordination between 
mr coach and rail line service cannot be affected until the 
ail lines have a new birth of humility.” 

PO testimony at the Seattle hearing was crowded into one 
Y, with an extra long afternoon session, after which the hear- 
— adjourned to Portland, Ore., January 22. Attorney- 
r- ge Leo J. Flynn invited to sit with him two members 

€ department of public works, state of Washington—B. R. 


Lewis, supervisor of transportation, and C. R. Lonergan, rates 
and traffic expert. No testimony was presented at Seattle by 
the rail lines. Representatives of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific said their testimony was given at the St. Paul hear- 
ing; representatives of the Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific said their lines were to testify in Feb- 
ruary at the Omaha hearing. 


A new note in the hearings was introduced by A. E. Beard, 
president of the Portland Seattle Auto Freight Company, called 
as a witness by James P,. Neal, attorney for the Washington 
Motor Freight Asscciation and a former member of the state 
department of public works. His testimony brought out the 
fact that his company and others were now forced to drop their 
merchandising rate from 45 cents a hundred pounds to 30 cents, 
to meet the 30-cent rate put into effect by rail lines in April, 
1930. The new low rate would not permit them any profit, he 
said, as his company now operated at a total cost (including 
taxes) of 65.8 cents a hundred pounds to haul freight. Appli- 
cation of interstate motor freight operators for suspension of 
this 30-cent rate was denied by the Commission, Beard said, and 
no reasons given. Operators asked for suspension of the rate 
because they believed it would result in abandonment of proper 
freight classification and discrimination against lower rated 
commodities, he said. 


“The motor freight carriers further believed that the tariff 
as filed did not disclose the true charges that would be made,” 
he said, “as it was publicly known that some sort of agreement 
had been made between representatives of the railroads and 
a group of uncertified draymen and transfermen operating in 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, relative to the collection and 
distribution of freight.” 


Local draymen in these cities, he said, organized under the 
name of the Interstate Freight Lines, and publicly quoted rates 
of 30 cents, which, however, were not on file with any regulatory 
body. He introduced evidence to show instances of actual 
charges being made as high as 72 cents instead of the adver- 
tised rates. The company uses the terminal facilities of the 
Northern Pacific Railway in Seattle and Portland, according to 
Beard. Under cross examination by A. E. Stephan, of the Com- 
mission, and by O. G. Edwards, attorney for the Union Pacific, 
representing the rail lines, Beard approved some coordination 
between rail lines and motor freight companies, but did not 
see where a joint rail and motor freight rate could be used in 
his territory except in pick-up and delivery service. 

“However, something should be done,” he declared. “The 
railroads are running hog wild as it is and the public is getting 
just a temporary benefit. We would be willing to do pick-up 
and delivery service for the railroads under a joint arrangement, 
but we are not willing to abandon interstate truck service.” 

Farming communities are greatly benefited by motor freight 
service, said Beard, because of its greater flexibility and delivery 
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of produce to consumers in better condition and in much less 
time than by former rail service. He cited particularly the 
shipment of fresh strawberries by an overnight service. 

Two other witnesses were called by James P. Neal, attorney 
for the Washington Motor Freight Association. They were Ray- 
mond H. Culbertson, secretary and traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, and J. L. Bracklin, manager of the Seattle Auto Freight 
Depot. Culbertson’s testimony was concerned chiefly with statis- 
tics of his association, which is incorporated under the laws 
of the state of Washington and consists of 90 per cent of the 
motor freight operators in the state. The functions of the asso- 
ciation are the publishing of tariffs, rules and regulations, 
schedules and classifications covering all freight movements 
by certified operators both in interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. 

Culbertson quoted figures to show that, when all returns 
are in for 1930, a noticeable reduction in tonnage will be shown, 
as against 1929. Operating over 8,461 miles of state highways, 
the operators transported 138,478 tons, interstate, and 297,354 
tons, intrastate, in 1929. They received as operating revenue in 
1929, $1,198,748.51, interstate, and $1,802,382.64, intrastate; for 
the first three quarters of 1930, $676,958.52, interstate, and 
$1,117,509.54, intrastate. For 1929 certified carriers paid taxes 
of $203,414.95 and operated 520 trucks and 108 trailers. They 
serve 922 stations, in addition to giving roadside delivery over 
many routes, the average length of haul being 69.9 miles. Cul- 
bertson emphasized the fact that motor vehicle carriers pay 
one per cent of their gross revenues to the department of 
public works, while other utilities, including certtfied ferry 
operators and rail lines, pay on the basis of one-tenth of one 
per cent of gross revenue. Only one instance of coordination 
of freight service between water and motor carriers was 
cited—that between Seattle and Aberdeen—and one combina- 
tion boat and motor service, to Chehalis via Tacoma. Only one 
instance of coordination between rail and motor carriers was 
given—that between Seattle and points beyond Yakima, with 
a motor mileage of 60 miles, and rail mileage of 162 miles. 

The fight between common carrier trucks and contract 
carriers was brought out under cross examination of several 
witnesses. Culbertson called attention to the facts that common 
carriers file tariffs, while contract carriers do not, and that 
common carriers pay cash for their trucks, while contract car- 
riers often pay less than 25 per cent down on trucks, have 
lower rates, and are not compelled to carry insurance. 

Operation of the Seattle Auto Freight Depot was described 
by its manager, J. L. Bracklin, as a depot providing facilities for 
shippers, a place to bring their freight and assemble it for ship- 
ment, with handling of all items such as billing and classifica- 
tion. The depot acts as agent, and is responsible to the shipper. 
In contrast to rail depots, which, in Seattle, close at 4 or 4:30 
p. m., the auto freight depot is open to receive freight until 
6:30 p. m. and is open for delivery at 8 a. m. The depot 
handled a tonnage in 1929, according to Bracklin, of 36,915 tons, 
and in the first ten months of 1930, only 30,468. 

Bracklin accused the contract carriers, or “wild-cat” carriers, 
of acting as common carriers in fact, contrary to the laws of 
the state. He said that, on this account, common carriers had 
asked the cooperation of railroads, facing much the same prob- 
lem, in seeking enforcement of laws. 

Testimony concerning operation of motor coaches was given 
by three other witnesses in addition to L. D. Conrad, all being 
called by Hance H. Cleland, representing the Motor Coach Asso- 
ciation of Washington. Outstanding was the testimony of W. H. 
Somers, traffic manager of the North Coast Transportation 
Company, operating about 500 nfiles of highway routes and 
owning 107 motor coaches. The company entered the motor 
bus business nine years ago, at that time having a system of 
more than 100 miles of electric interurban railway. 

“Our first thoughts were to devise means of restricting the 
new transportation,’ Somers recalled. “We soon realized, how- 
ever, we should no longer consider ourselves merely rail oper- 
ators, but general transportation agencies, and stand ready to 
render service by any means public convenience and necessity 
required. The result has been that our interurban railway op- 
erations have been greatly reduced, one 36-mile line with a 
large investment having been entirely abandoned, another 32- 
mile line operating only for freight. Our motor coach opera- 
tions have been continually expanding. The real competition 
of the railroads is the private automobile. We have been 
through some experience of heavy cuts in railroad passenger 
fares in efforts to take business away from our bus lines and 
these efforts have all been signal failures. Busses bring pas- 
sengers into business districts or let them off in reidential dis- 
tricts, a service railroads cannot duplicate. Railroads and 
busses both have their place and the problem of the railroad 
is to find their proper place and eliminate waste in operations 
that are not now and never again can be profitable. 
“Reasonable interstate regulation will establish an even 





balance. However, the regulation apparently desired by go 
of the railroads would raise the cost of transportation to the 
public and destroy the flexibility which now makes bus trans. 
portation an outstanding public convenience and necessity, w, 
need interstate regulation, but not restriction or persecutio, 
If chaos results from the growing use of trucks and busses it 
will be because the railroads fail in their estimates of, and thei; 
remedy for, such problems.” 

Somers presented figures to show that motor bus lines 
using less than one per cent of the highway in the total number 
of miles operated, pay 3314 per cent of the cost of maintenance 

Tax figures were given by Clifford Newton, of Evere 
Wash., recently elected president of the Motor Coach Associ; 
tion of Washington. The passenger revenue of motor coach 
operators for 1929 was $5,279,365.78; the number of passenger 
carried, 10,686,691; the average fare 49 cents. Including gasp. 
line tax, license fees, certificates, etc., 56 per cent of the reveny 
Was paid into the state for taxes. Of the 447 coaches in actyg| 
scheduled operation in the state of Washington, each coach, 
Newton showed, contributed directly to the fund for mainte 
nance of state highways, $420.97; in contrast to $30.30 cop. 
tributed by each private car. 

Total investment of the North Coast Transportation Con. 
pany, its expenditures and operations, were recited by 0. VW. 
Bennett, assistant treasurer of that company. He reported also 
the merger of the Pacific Northwest Traction Company with 
the North Coast Transportation Company, as of June 1, 193), 

Operations of the Puget Sound Navigation Company wer 
explained by C. V. LaFarge, traffic manager of the company. 
This company operates for passenger, freight, and vehicular 
traffic. The change from the previous common type of steamer 
on Puget Sound, operating for passenger and freight service, 
explained by LaFarge, to the present type, which combines this 
service with ferry service, was to meet the growing use of 
automobiles. Only two out of twelve or thirteen routes nov 
have the old type of steamer. Connections are made with motor 
vehicles and two rates are in effect, for dock-to-dock service or 
pick-up and delivery service. The navigation company, LaFarg 
explained, carries some interstate rail freight, brought to its 
docks and there loaded on trucks, which are put on the ferries. 
The advantages of truck-loading were cited as the greater east 
of handling from dock to ferry and the quick unloading, }y 
“rolling off’ at the other end of the haul. 


MOTOR RAIL CONTROVERSY 


“When your state legislature convenes, be on your guar 
against increases in your taxes or restrictive regulation which 
would simply deny you the right to full, proper use of the high 
ways you are paying for,” said Pyke Johnson, Washington rep 
resentative of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
in a radio address January 17 presenting to farmers “highway 
transport’s answer to the railroads,” at the invitation of the Na 
tional Grange. 

Railroad executives and organized railroad labor, said Mr 
Johnson, “‘are agreed that they cannot successfully stifle high 
way transportation unless the costs of your motor vebide 
operation are increased.” 

“The railway brotherhoods are broadcasting a demand for 
return of traffic to the rails and it has been announced thu 
the facilities of one radio station are open to propaganda 0 
bring about rstrictive legislation and a higher taxation on motor 
vehicles on the highways,” said he. 

The assertion was made by the speaker that the case Wis 
clear that many, if not all, of the national executives and ed 
way unions “are intent upon destroying the natural advantage 
of highway transport and driving the traffic back to the mi 
through restrictive legislation. The road to progress is to ® 
congested by throttled-down competition.” 

Mr. Johnson said that one railroad witness after anothe 
had testified before the Commission that “it is the private allt 
mobile and the private truck which have taken most of 
business which they have lost.” He said the traffic the 
roads were trying to restrict was the movement of more that 
26,000,000 private cars, trucks, and busses over the public high 
way of which a close estimate showed that the farmers oW? 
and operated nearly 5,000,000 passenger cars and almost 800," 
trucks. He referred to statistics showing the volume of frelé 
turned over to the railroads by the automotive industry and 
volume of highway building material traffic. He said the tru 
performed a special service for the farmer and that new markel 
were created through truck use. 

“The fact is,” continued Mr. Johnson, “that regulation @ 
only add to the cost of carrying the commodity by commol 
contract carrier, because no matter how much these vé 
may be regulated, they still have the private carrier a8 4 
petitor, and nobody can deny him the right to use the 
long as he obeys the law.” 





































































































































Mr. Johnson pointed to the collection last year of about 
one billion dollars in special taxes from motor vehicle users 
nf and asserted the farmers were paying their share of the cost 
fe sf the highways. He said the railroad and railroad union rep- 
tives misrepresented the fact when they said the motor 


it — and particularly the truck, was not paying a fair share 

at of the cost of the roads it used. on ' 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 

8, way Executives, addressed the same radio audience. 

er “The time was, and not so long ago,” said Mr. Thom, “when 

re, transportation by land, in a large sense, was practically synon- 


tt, with the service of the railroads. It was then largely 


ia. eet they constituted a monopoly in transportation and, 
ch with the realization of this, a policy of strict governmental 
- regulation was adopted.” 
50 After outlining the scope of the regulation to which the 
o railroads were subjected, Mr. Thom said that since this strict 
val system of regulation was adopted, the railroads had ceased to 
ch, be monopolies in transportation—they they were now con- 
te fronted by competitors of great strength and carrying capacity. 
- He named the motor vehicle, the pipe line, the airplane and the 
greatly expanded and improved system of waterways. At least 
ad one of them, said he, the motor vehicle on the highway, had 
he already made a demonstration that entitled it to rank as a 
also permanent and useful addition to the country’s transportation 
- facilities, and had become a substantial competitor in the 
‘as transportation field for the carrying of persons and commodities. 
rere “The coming of these new and useful agencies of transporta- 
a tion has an important bearing on the policy of regulation,” said 
“ he. “These new agencies are practically unregulated, while 
re the railroads are subject to strict regulation. Their coming in 
this an important way into the field of transportation has created 
r a crisis in railroad history. The only monopoly the railroads 
a now have is a monopoly of regulation.” 
rv There seemed to be no dissent, continued he, from the con- 
. s clusion that, whatever other forms of transportation now existed 
mp or were likely to be found, the railroads would always be 


essential to the public service. The new forms of transportation 
on had cut deeply into railroad revenues while railroad taxes and 
on other expenses “are all the time on the increase,” said he. At 
* one time this increase in expenses could be met by improved 
* " BB facilities, such as heavier rails, increased weight and motive 
power, vehicles of larger carrying capacity and by the growth 
of rail traffic, said he. The limit in improving rail facilities, said 
he, had, however, now about been reached and the growth in 
rail traffic no longer existed to the same extent as formerly. 
Continuing, he said: 


) its 


ruard 
yhich 7 , 
high: , or example, in the decade from 1890 to 1900 the revenue ton 
eos oo, geo og | yeemegene Rage dl «og cent, while from 1920 to 1929 
ed only 8.8 per cent; while passe i 
erce, 1929 decreased more than one-third. . . m a a ee 
hway on ae et to note that = neg en in motor trucks in 1929 
i. vas 235.9 per cent, while the i i i 
e Na 1929 over 1920 was 825 per cent. ' eee ee eee eee 
> The increase in transcontinental tonnage handled through the 
i Mr a. Canal by water in 1929 over 1921 was 637.3 per cent; while 
high the traffic handled over inland waterways, excluding the Great Lakes 
1g increased in 1928 over 192 
. N over 0 by 93.5 per cent. 
ehicle sal one of these agencies of transportation other than the railroads 
Hon bdected, except to a very limited extent, to governmental regula- 
i for ae” railroads are tied by regulation. Their competitors are 
| that wane public’s right to the selection of the agency of transportation 
da to = ich it wants and which it finds most useful must be respected, and 
motot os railroads will be no party to an effort to strangle and destroy, 
th er = guise of regulation, any new agency of transportation which 
‘he public wants and which can serve it usefully. All that they ask 


e Was Is = the terms of competition shall be fair and that nothing shall 
i ral tee one which will impair or destroy existing agencies essential to 
tage ~ commerce of the people. Whatever is done must be done to 
n - _ a transportation, not to impair or destroy it. No one can 
@ Tail perly ask that any of the problems involved shall be solved in 


naae give special privilege or special protection to any private 
- - The supreme test must always be the interest of the public. 
should 7 Subject to these limitations, the railroads believe that there 
— Ang equality of opportunity between the various agencies which 
ie at € public in transportation. If one is regulated, the other should 
similarly and appropriately regulated, but regulated fairly and 













of the hot with a view of destruction but simply ishi 

; y of establishing equality of 
e rail pPrortunity for every agency that is found valuable to the public 

thal + All the railroads ask is this equality of opportunity. The 
hit tenet ould not be content until this equality between the various 

S woe es of transportation and distribution of the products of human 
ownd stry is firmly and finally established. 

gun cee 

freigi! 

a BUS AND RAILROAD TAXES 

» truck The National Association of Motor Bus Operators has issued 


, eeent under the title “The Motor Bus Tax Burden,” in 
ch it sets forth the following conclusions: 







on The com 
mon of any r= toy eae carrier motor bus can in no sense be said to enjoy 
ole © governy, whatever, actual or implied, either at the expense of 
rebi The ent or at the expense of its fellow highway user. 
a col exclusive e~ carrier motor bus, a public utility, pays general taxes 
oad ® Migher than’ wishway taxes and fees) relatively as high if not 
th an all taxes paid by the largest public utility in the country 


€ stéam railroad. 
© common carrier motor bus more than pays for its road-bed 
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because it pays a highly disproportionate share of the motor vehicle 
roadbed fund when compared to motor vehicles in general. 


Motor vehicles in general more than pay their share of highway 
costs, and themselves enjoy no subsidy whatever, since they are 
building and maintaining and turning over to the public, in fee 
simple, the finest system of highways the world has ever known, 
and in addition are making a staggering contribution to the imaterial 
welfare of the nation. 


The publication is devoted primarily to the common carrier 
bus, though, as shown by the conclusions, it treats of motor 
vehicles in general, on the broad idea that motor vehicles pay 
more than their share of highway costs and enjoy no subsidy 
since money collected in the form of gasoline taxes is used in 
the construction of highways and in their maintenance. The 
railroad and the taxes it pays constitute the unit of comparison 
with the contributions of the common carrier bus. The tax 
burdens of the two are made on the basis of property invest- 
ment, exclusive of federal income taxes. 

In making a comparison of taxes, the bus association says 
that it must be borne in mind: 


(a) That a considerable part of the bus operators’ general tax 
bill, which constitutes but 14.5 per cent of his total tax bill, is quite 
inseparably tied up with the other 85.5 per cent which he pays for 
the use of the highway. 
it becomes relatively small. 


(b) That the railroad, owning by far the greater bulk of its 
property, reveals more nearly a true statement of its taxes than can 
the bus operator who rents a considerable portion of his property, 
thus reducing by quite a margin the true amount of his paid taxes. 
And that, therefore, any tax comparison cannot be made on the 
basis of gross receipts but must be made on the basis of investment. 

(c) And, finally, that almost 23 per cent of the 1929 railroad 
taxes were taxes paid to the federal government on net income. 
The motor bus operator, though subject to the same federal tax law, 
has as yet failed to earn net income on such a grand scale that 
almost one-fourth of his total tax bill is exacted under its applica- 
tion. And that, therefore, federal net income taxes should be 
eliminated from the comparison. 


When merged with the latter, however. 


On the basis of the foregoing, the pamphlet shows that the 
common carrier bus, in 1929, paid general taxes equal to 1.30 
per cent of its investment while the railroad paid 1.53 per cent, 
the taxes of both sorts of carriers in that year being one hun- 
dredth of one per cent lower than in 1928. 


After eliminating federal income taxes, for the reason 
before shown, the pamphlet shows that the bus common carrier 
paid general taxes, on the investment basis, at the rate of 1.17 
per cent and the railroad 1.18 per cent. In 1928 the bus paid 
at the same rate and the railroad one-hundreth of one per cent 
higher. 

The pamphlet contends that what the bus pays other than 
general taxes constitutes its payment for the use of the highway. 
The interstate bus, in 1929, according to the compilation, paid 
on an average $739.27. 


LOW FARES PROTESTED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Answering the protest and request for suspension of its 
two-cents a mile coach fare schedules made by some of its 
southwestern neighbors, the St. Louis-San Francisco system has 
asked the Commission to allow the fares to become operative as 
an experiment to find out whether any of the business that has 
been diverted by the private automobile and the common-carrier 
bus can be brought back to the railroad. It said it believed 
that the two-cent fare represented the basis upon which such 
an experiment should be made. 

“The joint and several protest,” says the Frisco, “is replete 
with unsupported and unsupportable expressions of opinion, the 
sum total of which is this: ‘The passenger business is gone. 
We, the protestants, have no constructive suggestions to make 
with reference to how the business can be regained, but we 
are certain that the suggestion of the Frisco, although never 
tried, is unworkable.’ 

“The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company is not yet 
ready to subscribe to such sentiments. It is not at all clear 
that the passenger with limited funds cannot be regained as 
a patron of the railroad. Why not try before throwing up the 
sponge? .. The matter of such reduction has been given 
thorough and earnest consideration. It has been deliberately 
determind upon and it is the result of a conviction that it 
is absolutely vital to make an effort to regain coach passenger 
business.” 

To make a reduction from the basic fare of 3.6 cents less 
than to 2 cents a mile, the Frisco suggested, would be merely 
to nibble at the situation, and be ineffective. The Frisco at- 
tached exhibits to its answer to show the havoc the passenger 
automobile and bus had created in the passenger revenue. But 
for the retroactive application of the mail pay increase granted 
by the Commission, the Frisco said, its passenger service Weficit 
in 1929 would have been $1,617,000. The mail revenue was 
increased $806,672 in that year by the retroactive application of 
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the higher mail pay rates so that, on the books, the passenger 
deficit was shown as $811,184 only. 

The Frisco said that many passenger trains were now being 
operated by reason of state laws, the mail and express business, 
the coaches on which could carry five or six times as many 
passengers without any added expense. Added passengers, it 
suggested, would tend to reduce the loss in revenue, which, in 
the first ten months of 1930, was approximately $2,000,000, in 
comparison with the corresponding months of 1929. Among 
the things shown in a review of the ten-year period, 1920-9, car- 
ried in the exhibits, is the fact that in that decade the Frisco 
increased its mileage about 600. Another is that in that period 
the population of the territory served by the Frisco increased 
about 15.37 per cent, while the passenger revenue showed a 
steady decline. 

The carrier submitted that the exhibits showed a very 
serious condition and one which amply justified it in taking 
effective means to correct. , 

Moved thereto by the request of southwestern lines for the 
suspension of the tariffs of the St. Louis-San Francisco propos- 
ing to establish coach fares on the basis of two cents a mile 
(see Traffic World, January 17, p. 166) between all stations on 
that system, the Alabama Public Service Commission has taken 
arms in defense of the Frisco proposal. It has asked the Com- 
mission not to suspend the tariffs dated to become operative on 
February 1, its support of the proposal being of the tariff appli- 
cable on the Frisco line in Alabama The Alabama body “ear- 
nestly” urges the federal Commission not to suspend the tariff 
in question for the following considerations: 


This tariff has been approved by the Alabama Public Service 
Commission for application on Alabama intrastate traffic. The same 
basis of fares will apply not ony. between points in Alabama on 
the lines of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, but 
between all points on those lines in the southeast. The carrier 
has a substantial mileage east of the Mississippi River. 

It is well known that there has been a progressive decrease in 
passenger earnings of practically all railroads throughout the United 
States. This is not only a matter of serious concern to rail carriers 
involved, but is bound to react against the interests of the shipping 
and traveling public. A continued loss of passenger revenue means 
that an increasing burden will be cast upon freight traffic and 
other incidental traffic in supporting the transportation system. 
Many communities will also be seriously affected by a curtailment 
of passenger service. 


Special commutation and excursion fares, as well as other 
devices, such as increased comforts of travel, have been tried by 
many passenger-carrying roads in recent years in an effort to check 
the loss of passenger business, but, according to our observation, 
none of these efforts has had any appreciable success. The two- 
cent coach fare, while representing somewhat of an innovation in 
this country, possesses many elements of appeal to the traveling 
public, and, in our judgment, holds greater possibilities of success 
in stimulating passenger travel on the railroads than anything else 
that has been tried up to this time. It is uniform in application 
and is easily understood by the public, which are important factors 
in attracting passenger travel to railroads. 


M. & 0. COACH FARES 


An effort on the part of the Mobile & Ohio to establish, on 
less than statutory notice, not earlier, however, than February 
1, coach fares to and from eight stations between Columbus, 
Miss., and St. Louis, Mo., both points included, on the basis of 
two cents a mile, has been frustrated by the Commission’s denial 
of special sixth section permission to file the necessary tariffs. 

Short notice denial was made because the tariffs, according 
to the notice the Commission sent to the carrier, did not comply 
with rules 31, 32 and 36 of Tariff Circular 18-A. The Commis- 
sion said that the proposed fares would be in conflict with 
the carrier’s current one-way fares. The Mobile & Ohio, in its ap- 
plication, set forth that it desired to do, as to the eight stations, 
whatt he St. Louis-San Francisco had been permitted to do. This 
Commission, in denying the application, pointed out that the 
Frisco, in its application, had asked for the waiving of rules 
relating to tariff publication, but that the Mobile & Ohio had 
made no such application. The denial said that there was no 
such showing of emergency had been made in respect of the pro- 
posed fares as would warrant the Commission in granting the 
permission. In addition, it said that the Frisco tariffs had been 
protested and an application for their suspension had been filed 
by other carriers. The Mobile & Ohio said that it desired to 
meet bus competition. 

The plan laid before the Commission was to publish specific 
rates from the eight stations mentioned in the application and 
provide in the tariffs a rule for making of rates from and to 
intermediate points on the basis of the fare to or from an 
intermediate station not exceeding the fare from or to the next 
more distant station. 


Cc. & N. W. CONTAINER CAR SERVICE 


Container car shipping service, inaugurated by the Chi- 
cago and North Western, December 3, between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, is showing marked improvement this month, over 
December, and will undoubtedly show even better progress with 
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new rates, just put into effect, says a statement by 4. W 
Beyers, vice-president, traffic. 

“A revision of the original tariff to broaden its scope ang 
a reduction in minimums and some rates will make our egp. 
tainer car business show increasingly good business from month 
to month in the first half of this year,” he says. 

“The station-to-station rate on containers, with 10,000-poung 
minimum, has been reduced from 15 cents to 10 cents a hundreg 
pounds, with additional service offered if one consignor has 
four, five or six containers going to one consignee on the sam 
bill of lading in one day. 

“Station-to-station, including pick-up and delivery, when the 
minimum is 15,000 pounds for two containers and 15,000 fo 
each additional unit of two containers, has been reduced to 9 
cents a hundred. 

“A rate of 40 cents a hundred has been made for Single 
containers when a minimum of 6,000 pounds is carried. Othe 
rates are the same as announced in the original tariff.” 


DRY ICE AND “DRY ICE” 


A communication from the Dry Ice Corporation of America 
expresses fear that use of the term “dry ice” in a caption of, 
picture showing a refrigerator truck, illustrating the article 
“How a Motor Freight Line Operates,” in the Traffic World 
January 17, p. 159, may be misleading as to the meaning and 
significance of the term. “DRY-ICE”—hyphen, capitals, quotes, 
and all—it is stated, is a trade mark owned by that company. 
The refrigerant is solidified carbon dioxide. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Reports made by the railroads to the Commission show a 
marked reduction in the first ten months of 1930, compared with 
the preceding year, not only in the number of accidents at high- 
way grade crossings, but also in the number of casualties result: 
ing from such accidents. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 3,871 for the 
first ten months’ period, a reduction of 846 compared with the 
same period in 1929. Fatalities resulting from such accidents 
totaled 1,655 in the first ten months of 1930, a reduction of 32 
compared with the first ten months of 1929, while persons injured 
so far in 1930 totaled 4,380, a reduction of 994 compared With 
the year before. 

For the month of October alone, there were 491 accidents 
at highway grade crossings, a reduction of 137 under October 
1929, while 207 fatalities were reported as caused by those 
accidents. This was a reduction of 64 compared with the num 
ber reported for October, 1929. Persons injured in highway 
grade crossing accidents in October, 1930, totaled 549, compared 
with 690 in the same month the preceding year. 


NEW SOUTHERN SERVICE 


Two new trains, the “Royal Palm de Lux” and the “Suwanee 
River Special,” have been established by the Southern Railway 
for winter tourist trade, carrying sleeping cars from Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Buffalo, and Cleveland to Miami and the 
east coast of Florida. The “Royal Palm de Lux” leaves Chi 
cago at 3:30 p. m. and Detroit at 4:25 p.m. The Suwanee River 
Special” leaves Chicago at 9:50 p. m. and Detroit at 11:20 p.2 





MALOLO BOAT TRAIN 


More than 100 passengers were aboard the first “Malolo 
Boat Train” when it left the Chicago & North Western Passel 
ger Station, Chicago, at 9:35 p. m. January 21. Of that number, 
31 or 32 were from Chicago and other western cities, and mor 
than 70 from Boston, Pittsburgh, New York and Philadelphia, 
C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic manager of the North Wester, 
announced. 

“The establishment of boat-train service last year was 
successful that three trains have been scheduled for 1931, * 
stead of two, the number run in 1930,” he said. “This first par 
left New York Tuesday night, January 20, traveling on two di 
ferent routes to Chicago, where they were combined with the 
Chicago cars and run as the special boat train to the San Frat 
cisc port. The trip this year is 12 hours faster than last ye 
and places New York and Chicago within seven and onetil 
and six and one-half days of Honolulu.” 


MILWAUKEE STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE 


Beginning February 1, passengers purchasing one-way tick: 
ets between points on the Milwaukee will be allowed 30 days 
to complete their journey and will be permitted to stop off # 
intermediate points en route, according to an announcemt 
by W. B. Dixon, general passenger agent. Heretofore, 4 on 
way ticket was limited to a period slightly in excess ° 
actual time required for the journey. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The Welsh coal situation has resulted in a slight stiffening 
of rates for the larger sized vessels in the last few days, but 
latest reports indicate that settlement of the strike is now 
virtually assured. The expected movement of the new Cuban 
sugar crop and considerably better grain inquiry have injected 
a more hopeful note into freight brokers’ reviews of the full 
cargo market. The over-tonnaged condition of the market, how- 
ever, is expected to mitigate against any immediate improve- 
ment in rates. 

Five grain fixtures, one of them done on this side, have 
been reported in the last few days. Three were for the French 
Atlantic range on a basis of 9 cents to 9% cents from New York 
for January loading and one from New York to Marseilles or 
Genoa at 11 cents, with option of Havre and/or Dunkirk at 
9 cents or 9% cents if both ports. The other fixture was for 
Greece. 

There has been some further inquiry for both South Amer- 
ican and Mediterranean coal cargoes, but owners have been 
reluctant to commit themselves until final word on the Welsh 
coal strike is received. Fixtures of sugar cargoes reported indi- 
cate tonnage of the 3,000 to 4,200 sizes can be placed to United 
Kingdom-Continent on the basis of about 12s 3d from Santo 
Domingo and about 13s 3d for Marseilles. Other divisions of 
the market remain unchanged. 

Otis N. Shepard, vice-president and operating manager of 
the Shepard Steamship Company, operating the Shepard Lines 
in the intercoastal trade, says there is no truth in the published 
report that his company is contemplating a combination with 
the Quaker and Dimon lines. 


The Maritime Association of the Port of New York has 
asked the Shipping Board to make funds available to aid Amer- 
ican shipowners in meeting foreign competition for cargoes of 
coal from American to foreign ports. It is the belief of the 
association that the board could best aid American shippers by 
paying them about $2 a ton, the approximate difference between 
their rates and those charged by foreign ships. In spite of the 
fact that a large amount of tonnage purchased from the Shipping 
Board is idle and that it is understood American coal miners 
and shippers have been offered substantial orders for foreign 
countries, they are unable to compete with the lower rates of 
foreign ships, the association says. It was pointed out that 
unexpended balances from the independent offices appropriations 
bill for the Shipping Board might be used for aiding the Ameri- 
can shippers. 


The New York Merchants’ Association announces the receipt 
of assurance from the Consulate General of Chile in New York 
that certain inequalities in consular fees which were discriminat- 
ing against the Port of New York would be eliminated from the 
scale of charges. Recently Chile placed in effect at this port 
a surcharge on the fees for the visa of shipping documents. 
Some New York shippers learned that an identical increase had 
hot been placed in effect at New Orleans. One shipper sent his 
documents to New Orleans for visa and found that the charge 
at that port was $14 for services which would have cost him 
rg that amount in New York. The Merchants’ Association 
- — matter up and was advised by the local consulate that 
er onsul General at New York is in charge of Chilean con- 
> ar offices throughout the country and will take steps to see 

at fees charged at all ports are uniform. 


The Cunard Line announces that, in conjunction with Im- 


: Perial Airways, Ltd., of England, it is now handling package 


em from the United States on a through bill of lading to 
tion rE ad Palestine, Persia, Irak and India. This innova- 
with the e freight transportation field is operated in connection 
and Ber express steamers of the line, the Mauretania, Aquitania 
ra —— of the weekly service to Southampton. The new 
Bagdad ers delivery of freight to such far distant places as 
New = “ Irak, in 13 days, and Karachi, India, in 16 days from 
routes ol Other savings in time, compared with ‘all-water 
{7 da Bop any from 9 days to Alexandria, Egypt, to as much as 
ua te, Bagdad, in Mesopotamia. Normally cases weighing 
pn “s _pounds can be accepted but, if prior advice be given, 
dines ee up to 300 pounds each can be handled. The 
are eter dle a maximum weight of five tons of freight. Plans 
Colony sn, "2Y for expanding the service to include Kenya 
Y, Tanganyika, Rhodesia and South Africa. 





Following approval by the War Department of the joint 
application of New York and New Jersey for extension of the 
pierhead lines on both sides of the Hudson River, Mayor Walker 
of New York issued instructions to Dock Commissioner Cosgrove 
to proceed immediately with plans for the construction of the 
new 1,000-foot piers. The New York Board of Trade’s pier com- 
mittee, which took part in the successful fight, has decided to 
continue functioning in order to obtain for the port the most 
modern piers in the world. In discussing the pier situation, 
W. J. L. Banham, president of the board and chairman of the 
pier committee, said this was an opportune time for New York 
to meet the challenge of other ports and to build piers of ade- 
quate length equipped with the latest facilities for prompt and 
expeditious handling of cargoes. 

Marked increases in vessel traffic through the Port of New 
York in December are shown by figures compiled by the marine 
division of the office of the collector of the port. The foreign, 
coastwise, and intercoastal trades all showed gains both in 
clearances and entrances. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference, after four days’ session 
in Los Angeles, adjourned to San Francisco without a decision 
as to future rates or the attitude to be taken toward the Atlantic 
Far East Conference, which recently withdrew from the joint 
agreement. The conference was to be resumed in San Fran- 
cisco with representatives of railroads, as the rail commerce 
received by the Pacific conference is the principal bone of con- 
tention between the conferences. Elections will also take place 
at San Francisco. 


The meeting of the representatives of the Antwerp-Rotter- 
dam group and the German lines which was to have been held 
January 21 at Dusseldorf for discussion of the German group’s 
proposals for revision of the Antwerp-Rotterdam differentials 
has been postponed until next month. The German lines, it 
is reported, have proposed a pooling of freight revenues on the 
basis of 60 per cent for themselves and 40 per cent for the 
western lines. It is understood that the reason for postpone- 
ment was a desire on the part of the Antwerp-Rotterdam group 
for more time to study the situation. The German lines hold 
that the differential in favor of Antwerp and Rotterdam has 
caused the diversion to the latter ports of a large volume of 
Rhine Valley traffic which otherwise would flow through the 
German ports. Consequently, they have demanded equality of 
rates between Bremen and Hamburg and Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam. 


MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The fourth national conference on the merchant marine, 
called by the Shipping Board for the consideration of ocean 
shipping problems with a view to promoting the development 
of the American merchant marine, met at Washington, January 
21 and 22, in the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The conference was well attended by persons 
engaged in shipping and allied enterprises. The first day was 
given over largely to addresses by government officials and 
members of Congress. The second day of the session was de- 
voted to discussion of various marine problems. 

In opening the conference, Chairman O’Connor, of the board, 
said that, as the result of the first conference three years ago, 
views there developed were submitted to Congress by the board 
and that there followed enactment of the merchant marine act 
of 1928, “with its important provisions relating to construction 
loans and ocean mail contracts.” The second and third con- 
ferences, he continued, dealt with “the more important prob- 
lems involved in transferring the government’s remaining ships 
to private American ownership and in making it easier for the 
privately owned merchant marine to hold its own in competition 
with ships of foreign flags.” 

“This fourth national conference,” said Mr. O’Connor, “finds 
the Shipping Board able to say, with considerable pride, that 
it has succeeded in transferring by far the greater portion of 
its vessel property to private interests. Its pioneering work 
thus having been virtually completed, its future efforts will be 
largely confined to developing and regulating privately owned 
shipping in foreign and interstate trade.” 

The objective of the conference, said the chairman, was 
that the services now being operated under the American flag 
should not suffer from lack of American patronage. 
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“At present,” said he, “our ships transport only about 40 
per cent of the total tonnage—in value about 33 per cent—of 
our exports and imports. When this has been increased to the 
volume contemplated by the merchant marine act of 1920, which 
looked forward to the time when American ships should carry 
‘the greater portion of our commerce,’ we will feel that we 
have reached the goal for which we have been striving ever since 
the act first went into effect.” 


Railroads and Ship Lines 


Closer relationship between American railroads and Amer- 
ican shipping lines is necessary if the foreign commerce of the 
United States is to be developed as it should be, according to 
opinions voiced at the conference.- 

In a paper read for him by Secretary Goodacre, of the Ship- 
ping Board, H. J. Wagner, of Norfolk, Va., member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
urged that railroads engage in ocean shipping. He also said 
that the awarding of ocean mail contracts should be removed 
from politics. 

George D. Ogden, assistant vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, said that the Pennsylvania felt that enactments 
of Congress, except the Panama Canal act, called for coopera- 
tion between rail and ocean transportation, and believed that 
railroads should become interested in shipping lines calling at 
the ports served by the railroads. So believing, he continued, 
the Pennsylvania had made substantial investments in the 
American Scantic Line, now in operation in the North Atlantic 
trade, and in the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, the serv- 
ice of which has not yet been stated. He also said the Penn- 
sylvania stood ready to invest in a steamship line from Phil- 
adelphia. 

W. J. L. Banham, vice-president and general traffic man- 
ager of the Otis Elevator Company, urged that steamship lines 
advertise their services more than they did. He said the United 
States was the greatest advertising nation in the world but that 
the shipping industry had not sufficiently advertised the kind 
of ships available for service and what the shipping lines could 
do. Methods of getting Americans to use American ships should 
be studied, said he. He proposed that good-will commissions 
composed of business men and other groups be sent abroad to 
stimulate trade. 

Representative White, of Maine, chairman of the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries, and senator-elect 
from Maine, in an address on legislative needs of the merchant 
marine, asserted that legislation should be passed to stop dis- 
criminations of various sorts being imposed on American ships 
and shipping. He also favored action looking to the barring of 
foreign line ships in the trade between New York and Havana, 
for example. He said he favored provisions for aiding the 
cargo ship not benefiting by the aids granted ships under ex- 
isting law and also better provisions for aiding high-speed ships. 

Frank Lyon, attorney for intercoastal steamship lines, said 
that, fortunately for the intercoastal traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal, “Congress definitely forbade the transcontinental 
railroads from operating steamships through the canal.” In 
order that the intercoastal shipping might be free to develop 
without unfair competition, he said, legislation was called for 
that would prohibit the operation by industries of ships engaged 
in common carrier service. To remove the railroad menace to 
the intercoastal lines, Mr. Lyon said legislation should be en- 
acted taking from the Commission the authority which it now 
had under the proviso clause of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act to permit departures by the railroads to 
meet canal or coastwise competition of the ships. He also 
urged legislation making mandatory the publication of propor- 
tional rates by the railroads to and from the ports, and to pro- 
hibit railroads from owning or operating steamship lines in 
competition with independent steamship companies. 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont spoke of the activity of 
American shipyards due to the stimulation of the shipbuilding 
industry under the provisions of the Jones-White merchant 
marine act. An efficient merchant marine would be a great aid 
in bringing recovery from the depression, said he. 

“The Navy commends the splendid work that has been 
done by the Shipping Board in reestablishing our merchant 
marine in the carriage of a substantial part of our goods in 
foreign trade,’ said Ernest Lee Jahncke, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, in an address, “The Navy’s Responsibility to the 
Merchant Marine.” Navy officers, said he, should be more mer- 
chant ship-minded than they were. 

Representative Free, of California, spoke against any in- 
crease being made in Panama Canal tolls. He asserted that 
rather there should be reductions. 

This government and other governments, said Frank C. 
Munson, president of the Munson Steamship Line, should call 
a conference of steamship owners to bring about agreement as 
to limitation of size of ocean liners. The competition going on 
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in that connection, said he, might lead to economic disaster 
Further aid through mail contracts was urged by the SDeaker 


Mail Pay Contracts 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster Gep 
said that if the various shipping groups did not get together 
and amiably settle their differences before they appealed fo 
contracts for mail pay, “and I refer to instances where great 
objection has been made by one line against the other with th 
thought that a line is receiving more than its fair share 
mail money, that this or that trade territory belongs to thi 
line alone, that all seaboard sections of the country shall hay 
a share in the merchant marine plan, and many other reagop; 
too numerous to mention; then the day will fast come whe 
the Congress will take a hand and make it impossible for , 
further continuance of the broad and intelligent developmen; 
of the merchant marine policy of the United States. This | 
am sure, no one desires to see brought about. Let us all loo 
at this question in a big way with a willingness to help, anj 
to help one another, to bring about the completion of a pictur 
in the marine world of which we can all be proud. There js 
glory enough in this great question for all of us to have a share. 
Of this, I am sure; the governmental agencies are willing ty 
do their part—the Shipping Board, the Department of Cop. 
merce and, last but not least, the Post Office Department. Ani 
it is with deep regret that I view the actions of certain sup 
posedly friends of the merchant marine who are trying thei 
best to bring discredit upon the actions of one or another of 
those bodies which have had something to do with the inter. 
pretations and putting into being the terms of the merchant 
marine acts.” 

Senator Copeland, of New York, expressed the opinion that 
there was need for educating the public in general and the 
Senate in particular as to the legislative needs of the merchant 
marine. He said he would continue to oppose the resolution 
pending in the Senate calling for an investigation of the Shippin 
Board. 

Reports were received from committees on marine insur 
ance, safety of marine workers, reduction of differential be 
tween shipbuilding costs here and abroad, government aid to 
American ships not benefited by mail contracts, and training 
of officer personnel. . 

Malcolm Stewart, chairman of the Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee, said that exporters and importers must be 
convinced that their interests were always looked out for by the 
American shipowner through cooperation in times when the 
American shipper must meet competition of foreign products 
aided by advantageous arrangements with foreign steamship 
companies. 

Resolutions Adopted 

At its closing session the conference adopted, without dis 
cussion, a resolution declaring its opposition “to the proposals 
of the executive committee and member roads of the Associt 
tion of Railway Executives, which are designed to extend tle 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to port? 
port rates and to permit railway owned vessels to operalt 
through the Panama Canal, Great Lakes and other waters.” 

The resolution also expressed opposition to the joint resdlt 
tion offered in the House by Representative Knutson, of Min 
sota, directing the Commission to investigate and submit recom 
mendations as to regulation of coastwise traffic. 

A resolution favoring federalization of the New York Bart 
Canal was adopted, following a waterway address by Represellt 
tive Dempsey, of New York, who insisted that the New York 
project should be dealt with entirely apart from the St. Lawrett 
project. 

Construction of naval vessels in private shipyards also ¥# 
favored by the conference. 

The conference voted for appointment of a committee 1 
review the papers submitted with a view to taking action 1 
give effect to the resolutions and recommendations. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with sectiol 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the St? 
ping Board: 


Dimon Steamship Corporation with America France Line: Ar 


rangement for through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit m 
raisins from Pacific coast ports to Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux 40 te 
Nazaire. Through rates, which are to be based on direct line malt 
and cost of transshipment at New York are to be apportioned eq 
between the two lines. hroutt 
Quaker Line with United Fruit Company: Provides for ee 
shipments from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker Line to Pe al 
call of United Fruit Company in the Caribbean Sea, West Indies a 
Colombia, Through rates, which are to be based on direct =i r* 
and cost of transshipment at Cristobal are to be apportioned | Pri 
basis of 60 per cent to Quaker Line and 40 per cent to Unit 
ompany. 


Quaker Line with Pacific Steam Navigation Company: ©™ 
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ipments from Atlantic coast ports of call of Quaker Line 
true ‘Conat Central and South American ports of call of Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned on the basis of approximately one-third to 
the Quaker Line and two-thirds to the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, the latter a. absorb out of its proportion all transshipment 

re Cristobal. 

cathe New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with New Or- 
jeans & South American a Company, Inc.: Through billing 
crangement covering shipments of garlic from Chile to Puerto Rico, 
with transshipment at New Orleans. The through rate is to be $30 
oar 1,000 kilos (2,204 pounds), out of which the New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Company is to receive its full tariff rates and assume 
one-half the cost of transfer, customs entry and other transshipment 


expenses. 


The following agreement between the Munson Steamship 
Line and Lamport & Holt Line, Inc., has been cancelled, said 
cancellation receiving the Shipping Board’s approval: 


The agreement provided for maintenance of passenger fares, as, 
agreed upon by the two lines, from Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires to United States ports. This agreement was ap- 


proved by the board July 28, 1925. Cancellation was requested because 
of discontinuance of service by the Lamport & Holt Line. 


MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD 


An appropriation of $37,406,000 for the Shipping Board and 
Merchant Fleet Corporation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, has been recommended by the House committee on appro- 
priations in the independent offices appropriation bill reported 
to the House of Representatives of Congress January 21. This 
represents an increase of $31,060,000 as compared with the 1931 
appropriation, due to an increase of $35,000,000 for ship construc- 
tion loans and a decrease in the appropriation for ship operating 
losses. This is the first year that an appropriation for the ship 
construction revolving fund has been proposed, the fund hereto- 
fore having been built up from money received by the Shipping 
Board from sales of property. 

The committee said the operating deficit for the fiscal year 
1932 was estimated at $4,000,000 but that a direct appropriation 
of only $1,970,000 would be necessary to cover that deficit due 
principally to the fact that under the lump-sum operating plan 
under which the Fleet Corporation compensates operators for 
managing and operating the government ships, the working 
capital heretofore required for vessel operations could be re- 
duced, and stocks of operating supplies on hand might be con- 
sumed without the necessity of replacing them, since operators 
under the new contracts were required to finance vessel opera- 
tions with private funds. 

The need for the ship construction loan fund appropriation 
of $35,000,000, said the committee, was indicated by the fact 
that, as of November 30, 1930, the balance in the fund was 
$51,388,059.67; that sales receipts estimated to be transferred to 
the fund by June 30, 1932, were $15,741,062.43; that repayment 
of loans would total $5,120,476.67; and that the total thus avail- 
able for loan advances would be $72,249,598.77. It was estimated 
that the loan advances from December 1, 1930, to June 30, 1932, 
would total $107,249,598.77, thus making the excess of estimated 
advances over available cash, $35,000,000. 

The committee recommended that the unexpended balance 
of the appropriation for putting coal carrying ships into service 
be continued for the fiscal year 1932, but it said it was not 
anticipated that any of the money would be actually used “but 
that its availability for use will continue to operate to keep coal 


pos arog rates of privately owned vessels at a satisfactorily low 


ASKS AID FOR COAL SHIPS 


. The Shipping Board has received resolutions from the Mari- 
ey Association of the Port of New York urging that the board 
pelle tng J in the fund provided by Congress for putting coal 
shi en Ships into service to aid privately owned American 
a 0 engage in the coal carrying trades on the basis of a 
me to the American ship of an amount approximately the 
ian ice between the foreign rates and the American rate 
ch is at the present time about $2 a ton. 


TO STUDY SHIPPING FINANCE 


nen onipping Board has approved a plan of its bureau of 
noid or a comprehensive study of shipping finance. 

pe. ~ United States government has seen fit to make a 
long tim n ribution to the shipping industry in the form of 
of Fence) contracts, and construction loans at low rates 
continue . he is not reasonable to assume that such aids will 
set in ate ess the financial house of the shipping industry is 
the plan er, said the board in announcing it had approved 


io Scope of the study was indicated by the board as 


fina: 


It j 
to make the purpose of the bureau of finance of the Shipping Board 


© an exhaustive inquiry into the methods followed by shipping 
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companies operating in deep sea services; to keep under observation 
ships upon which construction loans have been granted, or ships 
engaged in lines receiving benefits of mail pay or other form of 
government aid. It proposes to scrutinize the financial results of 
operation and when, or/if, necessary to make recommendation to the 
Shipping Board looking toward remedying of conditions which may 
need such remedy, having in mind that it is not the purpose of the 
government to “pour water into a leaking cask.”’ 


NEW RADIOBEACON FOR FLORIDA COAST 


A new radiobeacon, to guide ships through the Straits of 
Florida, is soon to be established at Fowey Rocks Lighthouse, 
according to the Lighthouse Service of the Department of Com- 
merce. Fowey Rocks Light Station is one of the offshore light- 
houses marking the dangerous Florida reefs, and the addition 
of a radiobeacon to its powerful light and fog signal equipment 
will be of great value to the many vessels passing through the 
straits to and from ports in the Gulf of Mexico. This route is 
extensively used for the transportation of petroleum products, 
cotton and raw materials originating in the Gulf states. 


CANAL TRAFFIC FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1930 
(Panama Canal Record) 


The total number of commercial vessels transiting the canal 
during the calendar year ended December 31, 1930, aggregated 
5,885, and the total tolls collection was $26,146,024.96. The num- 
ber of transits declined 545, or 8.5 per cent, in comparison with 
the calendar year 1929, while tolls collections decreased $1,446,- 
690.88, or 5.2 per cent. The lower perecentage of decrease in 
tolls in comparison with the decrease in number of transits was 
caused by the greater average tonnage of the vessels transiting 
in 1930. 

The month of the greatest traffic in 1930 was January with 
531 transits and $2,360,211.24 in tolls, while September con- 
tributed the lowest with 458 transits and $2,057,103.58 in tolls. 
The decrease in canal traffic is attributed to the existing world 
wide adverse business conditions. 

The daily average number of commercial transits during 
the year was 16.12, as compared with 17.62 in the calendar 
year 1929, and 17.31 for the calendar year 1928. The daily av- 
erage tolls collection in 1930 amounted to $71,632.95, as com- 
pared with $75,596.48 in the calendar year 1929 and $72,065.46 
in 1928. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER PROJECT 


Modification of the project for improvement of the Allegheny 
River, Pennsylvania, to provide for the extension of a dependable 
9-foot navigable depth to East Brady, Pa., has been recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers of the Army in a report transmitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of War. The estimated cost of 
the work is $3,800,000, with not to exceed $74,000 annually for 
operation and care. The project now authorized provides for 
a 9-foot depth from Pittsburgh to Rimerton, 61 miles. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Additional allotments aggregating $3,690,000 from the ap- 
propriation of $22,500,000 for river and harbor work in con- 
nection with relief of unemployment have been approved by 
Secretary of War Hurley. The harbors and rivers on which 
the money is to be spent and the amount of money in each 
instance follows: Missouri River, Kansas City to the mouth, 
$115,000; Saginaw River, Mich., $200,000; Lynn Harbor, Mass., 
$90,000; Manasquan River, N. J., $300,000; intracoastal water- 
way from Cape Fear River, N. C., to Winyah Bay, S. C., $530,000; 
intracoastal waterway from Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, 
Ala., $100,000; Mississippi River—Mouth of Illinois River to 
Minneapolis, Minn., $950,000; Allegheny River, Pa., construction of 
locks and dams, $425,000; Kanawha River, W. Va., construction of 
locks and dams, $500,000; New York Harbor, anchorage chan- 
nel, $100,000; Bay Ridge and Red Hook channels, N. Y., $50,000; 
Newtown Creek, N. Y., $130,000; St. Mary’s River, Mich., $200,- 
000. 

Additional allotments for river and harbor work have been 
approved by the Secretary of War as follows: Mississippi River 
between Missouri and Illinois Rivers, $85,000; Norfolk Harbor. 
for dredging, $33,000; Cape Cod Canal, protecting riprap, $35,000. 

An allotment of $23,000 for dredging the Pamlico and Tar 
rivers, North Carolina, has been approved by the Secretary of 
War, from the river and harbor fund for the relief of unem- 
ployment. 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS 


The Commission has issued its forty-third annual report on 
the statistics of railways in the United States for the year ended 
December 31, 1929, including also selected data relating to other 
common carriers subject to the interstate commerce act for 1929, 
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FLOATING ISLANDS FOR AIRPLANES 


Engineering problems involved in building and maintenance 
of a series of floating islands 350 miles apart on a line across 
the Atlantic was one of forty subjects presented at the inter- 
national annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
which began at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, January 19. 

The establishment of safe and profitable transatlantic air- 
plane operation, according to Edward R. Armstrong, who pre- 
sented the paper, is shown to be feasible only if floating land- 
ings and service stations are provided at proper intervals. The 
projected route contempltes eight such seadromes, located in 
a direct line from a point midway between Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and Bermuda, where the first seadrome will be located, and 
Flores Island in the Azores, thence on a line to Plymouth, Eng- 
land, or Brest, France. In addition to presenting the engineer- 
ing calculations involved, models, tests, structural features, 
methods of fabrication, assembling, towing to location and 
anchoring were explained. The discussion raised several legal 
questions involving possible international complications, but 
the author said authoritative opinion held that the seadromes 
might be kept as private property subject to the protection of 
the American government. 

Other phases of automotive progress were discussed by the 
visiting engineers. 

The Detroit section, with P. J. Kent, toastmaster, and James 
Schermerhorn, Jr., master of ceremonies, held a dinner Thurs- 
day night. Following an address by Major Murphy, of Detroit, 
Vincent Bendix, newly elected president of the society, spoke. 
Larry A. Hawkins, General Electric Company, concluded the 
evening by taking the guests on “A Journey Among the Real 
Lilliputians of the Universe.” 


COAST TO COAST AIR EXPRESS 


A 36-hour coast-to-coast air express service and plans for 
its extension to world-wide proportions through connections with 
steamship lines and foreign and domestic air lines, have been 
announced by Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. The serv- 
ice will begin immediately, with express shipments moving on 
the schedules that now apply to the passenger and mail service 
on the mid-continent route between New York and Los Angeles. 
Transcontinental shipments in either direction will be flown 
to Kansas City the first day, remain there over night and arrive 
at their destination the evening of the second day. Express 
shipments will be handled on all scheduled flights over the 
entire system. 

The rates for transcontinental shipments, according to the 
announcement, will be $1.55 a pound and will be graduated 
downward to $1 a pound, for shipments weighing in excess of 
100 pounds. Rates to intermediate points will be constructed 
on a zone basis, zone one extending west to St. Louis, zone 
two to Albuquerque, N. M., and zone three to the Pacific coast. 
The service will be limited to packages weighing 200 pounds 
or less. The rates include transportation between the com- 
pany’s airports. Arrangements are being made so that the 
company will be in a position to offer store-door collection and 
delivery service at an additional charge. 

Negotiations have been entered into with a number of do- 
mestic air lines, several steamship companies and foreign air 
lines to extend the service to all parts of the United States and 
by air-water-air connections to almost any part of Europe, it is 
stated. The time for coast-to-coast service in the United States 
will soon be reduced from 36 hours to 24 hours when planes 
of the company begin night operations, eliminating the over- 
night stop at Kansas City. 

The inauguration of the express service follows many 
months of surveys among shippers and traffic men after repeated 
requests had been received for the operation of express planes, 
it is stated. Experiments were conducted for several months 
with a floral company in Los Angeles which shipped daily boxes 
of California gardenias to a wholesale florist in New York. The 
new service is expected to be particularly valuable for shippers 
of commodities whose time in transit is a large factor in pro- 
duction cost. Shippers of such commodities as ready-to-wear 
garments, motion picture films, flowers, engraving plates, costly 
fabrics and other stylist materials, and others are expected to 
use the service. 


NATIONAL AIRPORT CONFERENCE 

Plans for the third national airport conference of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, which will 
bring together 500 of the nation’s leading airport designers, con- 
structors, and managers in Tulsa, Okla., March 25, 26 and 27, are 
being formulated. 

Harry H. Blee, director of aeronautic development of the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce, will preside 
at the first general session of the national conference, which will 
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be a symposium on airport problems concerned with the deg; 
and construction of buildings, fire protection, night lighting 
equipment, radio, and uniform field rules and traffic contro}, 

The second general session of the conference will devote jt, 
attention to airport sales and revenue as viewed by the Private 
airport owner or the creator of municipal policy. Development 
of aircraft design affecting airport surfacing and problems of 
airport rating also will be considered at this session. 

Demonstration of the latest equipment developed for modern 
air terminals will be made at the Tulsa municipal airport 
the afternoon of the second day of the conference. These demop. 
strations will reveal for the first time many innovations in ajp. 
port equipment which have been under experimentation in the 
laboratories of the leading equipment manufacturers in the lag 
year. 


HIGHEST RATING FOR TEXAS AIRPORTS 


The municipal airport at Brownsville, Tex., has been issuej 
the fourth rating under the airport rating regulations of the 
aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce. The rating jg 
sued is an A-1-A, the highest under the airport rating regulations 
The airport at Brownsville is owned and operated by the city 
of Brownsville. The first Department of Commerce rating wa; 
issued to the municipal airport at Pontiac, Mich., on February 
11, 1930, and ratings subsequently were issued for the municipal 
airport at Denver, Colo., and for Rickenbacker airport, a com. 
mercial airport serving Sioux City, Ia. 


AIRWAYS EQUIPMENT 
Contracts totaling approximately $89,991 for equipment and 
work in connecfion with the federal airways system have bee 
awarded by the aeronautics branch of the Department of Con. 
merce, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. Two of the larger contracts follow: 


Establishing electric airway beacon lights on the El Paso-Big 
Springs section of the El Paso-Ft. Worth airway, John J. Sheedy 
and Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., $46,471.20. 

Installation of airway beacon lights, electric code beacons, and 
boundary lichting systems at four Department of Commerce inter- 
mediate fields on the Big Springs-Ft. Worth section of the El Paso- 
Ft. Worth airway, to I. Watson and Sons, Opelika, Ala., $25,194.50 


INCREASE IN AIR TRAVEL 


Passengers carried in 1930 by American Airways, Inc., trans 
port subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation, represented a 
increase of 237.1 per cent over the number carried in 1929, The 
1930 figure was 60,074, as against 17,819 in 1929. Total miles flow 
increased from 5,739,451, in 1929, to 6,961,208, in 1930, represent: 
ing an increase of 21.2 per cent. Pounds of mail carried by 
American Airways’ planes in 1930 showed an increase of 148 
per cent over the amount carried in 1929, the figures for the 
two years being 1,230,439 pounds, in 1930, and 1,071,484 pounds, 
in 1929. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


American aircraft manufacturers produced 2,684 commercit! 
and military airplanes valued at $21,469,763 in 1930, accordiné 
to a report on aircraft production compiled by the Aeronautica 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., for publication in “The 
Aircraft Year Book for 1931,” which will come from the pres 
in February. 

“While aircraft production during 1930 ‘was less than halt 
that of 1929,” the report in “The Aircraft Year Book for 1931 
will say, “sales more than kept pace with manufacturil: 
schedules throughout the year to enable the movement of stocks 
on hand resulting from the period of over-production in 1% 
It appeared that these assembled inventories had been substat 
tially depleted by the opening of 1931. : 

“Airplanes sold during 1930 totaled 3,125 as compared wit) 
the 2,684 produced. No sales statistics were compiled in 1929! 
afford a comparison. In the commercial field, 1,937 airplanes 
were built and 2,324 were sold during 1930. In the military field, 
747 planes were manufactured and 801 were delivered to 
government. The number of military planes produced actl i 
represented an increase of 70 over the 677 manufactured 10 
1929.” 

A survey on aircraft engine production shows that = 
mercial and military aircraft engines manufactured in ers 
totaled 3,766 valued at $17,078,916, as compared with 7,373 ualt 
valued at $26,495,830.15 in 1929. ue 

Airplanes manufactured in the United States for civ! os 
in 1930 totaled 2,514, according to a preliminary report by 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. | 71) 

In addition to 2,514 aircraft manufactured for civil — 
military aircraft were delivered to the army and navy, Ww . 
places the total production at 3,224. Of the aircraft ™ 
factured for civil use in the year, 250 were exported. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
[ ‘nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any sim le question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of song experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ob to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions-and Answers ye 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


Ore Orr Oe Ore oOo Ore Serre Ores er Serer rss Oor errr ores Onsen Ores Oren n rset 


Perishable Goods—Liability of Carrier Where Freezing Occurs 
During Delay 


Maryland.—Question: I would appreciate if you would give 
me your opinion and ruling pertaining to the liability of a car- 
rier in connection with a shipment of apples which were frozen 
in transit after they had been loaded in a refrigerator car, with 
order that vents be closed and plugs put in, in order to protect 
them. 

Loading of the car was started on the afternoon of January 
16, 1930, and loading was finished about 5:30 p. m. The tem- 
perature outside at time of loading was 27 degrees. The bill 
of lading was not delivered to the railroad company until the 
morning of January 17, 1930, because there was no one to re- 
ceive the bill of lading, and no more trains left the station that 
day. 

The agent at the point of origin was not fully instructed 
about a car subject to storage and transit rates, and had to apply 
to the main office of the railroad company for same, and did 
not receive it until after the last train had left the station on 
the 17th. The car left the morning of the 18th, on first train 
and was delivered at destination on the evening of the 19th, 
which was Sunday, at 6 p. m. 

On the morning of the 20th, the man who purchased the 
car went to the railroad company about 10 a. m. and asked the 
agent if such a car were there for him and was advised it was 
not. However, in about one hour the agent came to him per- 
sonally and said the car had been there since the evening before. 
The man then went to the car and found the apples were frozen. 
He was then instructed by owner to sell to the best advantage, 
which he did, the loss on the car being over $800. 

The temperature at the loading point was as follows: 


10 a.m 4 p.m. Midnight 
January 16th .......... 28 27 
ee eo eee 21 26 24 }all above zero 
January 18th .......... 30 23 6 


The temperatutre on the night of the 18th would have frozen 
the fruit, but I do not think the temperature of the other times 
would have affected them. 

Will you kindly advise me upon, whom, in your opinion, can 
be placed liability for the damage to the goods? 

_ Answer: While in general it is the duty of a common car- 
ner to provide and furnish all reasonable and necessary facili- 
lies for the prompt transportation of such goods as it holds itself 
out to the public as engaged in carrying, in such quantities as 
might reasonably and ordinarily be expected to be offered for 
carriage, and to exercise such care as is required to protect the 
goods from loss or damage during transportation, the decisions 
of the courts with respect to the liability of a carrier for freez- 
ing of perishable goods received for transportation are not at 
all uniform. Certain decisions hold that the carrier is liable 
Where g00ds are frozen owing to its negligence either in ship- 
ping at a season of the year when a freezing spell might rea- 
— be anticipated, or in not taking care of the shipment 
iow’ freezing weather. Hewett vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 62 
Mec, 611; Fox vs. Boston, etc., R. Co., 19 N. E. 222 (Mass.); 
r Taw vs. Baltimore, etc., R. Co., 41 Amer. Rep. 696; Mich. 

ent. R. Co. vs. Burrows, 33 Mich. 6; Milton vs. Denver, etc., 
4" 29 Pac. 22 (Colo.); Pierce vs. So. Pac. R. Co., 47 Pac. 
Ne (Cal.); Hinton vs. Eastern R. Co., 75 N. W. 373 (Minn.); 
ue & Company vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. (Neb.), 167 N. W. 

't; Young & Co. vs. C. R. & I. R. R. Co. (Minn.), 167 N. W. 11. 
i hy cases, however, hold that while freezing weather such 
and ee to cause injury to freight, vegetables, fruit trees 
not b ytd is not deemed an act of God, the carrier will 
“ Beast iable for loss from such causes unless by some fault 

ty- ~~ on his part. See Schwartz vs. Erie R. Co., 106 
54 Png (Ky.); White vs. Minneapolis, etc., R. Co., 27 N. W. 

inn.); Calendar-Vanderhoff Co. vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 
-W. 402; Vail vs. Pac. R. Co., 63 Mo. 230. 
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Another class of cases hold that a railroad by its contract 
to safely carry, does not insure perishable freight against the 
effect of temperature encountered by it during the period ordi- 
narily required by it for transportation, unless the circumstances 
under which the contract of carriage is made are such as imply 
an undertaking to that extent on the part of the carrier, or 
that there are tariff provisions which specifically authorize such 
a contract of carriage. See Brenninson vs. Pa. R. Co., 110 N. W. 
362 (Minn.); Pac. Fruit & Produce Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 186 Pac. 852 
(Wash.); Clements vs. D. & R. G., 219 S. W. 660. 

Notwithstanding the divergence of opinion as to whether or 
not freezing is an act of God, which relieves a carrier from 
liability, it has been held that the carrier must not contribute 
to the injury by any negligent act of its own and a carrier is 
therefore liable for injuries to vegetables caused by freezing 
where the shipment was unreasonably delayed in transit. See 
McGraw vs. B. & O., 41 Amer. Rep. 696 (W. Va.); Bivens Bros. 
vs. A. C. L., 97 S. E. 215 (N. C.); White vs. Ry. Co., 126 N. W. 
533 (Minn.); Young vs. Me. Cent., 93 A-48 (Me.); Barnes Co. 
vs. U. P. Ry., 173 N. W. 943. 

If there was unreasonable delay on the part of the carrier in 
the forwarding of the fruit, which unreasonable delay was the 
cause of the freezing thereof, the carrier is liable in damages, 
that is, provided the apples would have escaped freezing weather 
had they been forwarded from point of origin without unrea- 
sonable delay, a fact which is not determinable from the in- 
formation given in your letter. 

In this connection see Rezek vs. So. Pac. Co., 181 N. Y. 8.117, 
in which it was held that where wine was frozen by reason of 
an unprecedented fall in temperature, which the carrier could 
not reasonably have been expected to foresee, not as a result 
of long exposure, but by reason of its arrival at destination 
while the weather was at or below zero, and where it would 
have sustained the same damage if it had been delivered on 
time, the carrier was not liable; the damage having been caused 
by an act of God, and the carrier’s negligent delay in transport- 
ing not having been a proximate cause contributing thereto. 


Sales—Seeds—Disclaimer of Warranty 


California.—Question: Will you kindly give us your legal 
opinion as to what recourse we have on a seed company, herein 
referred to as the “A” Seed Company? 

We placed a telephone order with the above company for 
San Jose Canner Tomato Seed. The seed was delivered to our 
ranch, and our ranch foreman signed delivery receipt which 
called for San Jose Canner Tomato Seed. The “A” Seed Com- 
pany invoiced us, specifying San Jose Canner Tomato Seed, with 
the following clause printed on same: 


While we exercise great care to have all our seeds pure and 
reliable, we give no warranty, expressed or implied, as to description, 
quality, productiveness or any other matter of any seeds we send 
out and we will be in no way responsible for the crop. 


The purchased seed was planted and contracts were made 
with the canning company to take over our entire canner crop 
of tomatoes at a set contract price. However, when the crop 
was harvested it turned out to be a Stone variety of tomato 
instead of San Jose Canner variety. The Stone variety is a 
shipping tomato, smooth, uniform in size and color, and the 
tonnage production of the Stone is very small compared to the 
San Jose Canner. 

We were forced to cancel and buy up our contracts from the 
canning company, as they would not accept the Stone variety 
for canning purposes. 

We also had agricultural inspectors inspect these tomatoes; 
secured photographs and affidavits from expert agriculturists, 
and they all state that the tomatoes are the Stone variety. ‘The 
loss on this acreage amounts to approximately $1,000, and we 
are anxious to have your opinion as to what recourse we have 
upon the seed company. 

Answer: Seeds of different kinds cannot always be dis- 
tinguished by inspection, and it seems to be generally recog- 
nized in such a case that an expressed or implied affirmation 
of the seller where seed of a particular kind is asked for and 
sold as such that it is of such kind may constitute a warranty as 
to its kind (Ruckbee vs. P. Hohenadel, Jr., Co., 224 Fed. 14; 
Gardner vs. Winter (Ky.), 78 S. W. 143; Passenger vs. Thorburn 
(N. Y.), 90 Am. Dec. 753; Hoffman vs. Dixon (Wis.), 81 N. W. 
(491), and ignorance on the part of the seller that the seed 
was different from the kind for which it was sold is held imma- 
terial. Thus it has been held that an affirmation by the seller 
that the seed sold is a certain kind of cabbage seed constitutes 
a warranty that the seed is of this kind and not cabbage seed 
of another kind (Van Wyck vs. Allen, 69 N. Y. 61, 25 Am. Rep. 
136; White vs. Miller, 71 N. Y. 118, 27 Am. Rep. 13). 

Where the seller disavows any knowledge of the kind or 
variety, merely repeating what he has been told by the person 
from whom he purchased, no warranty as to kind or variety is 
to be imported; and on principle there would seem to be no 
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doubt but that the parties may by an express provision in the 
contract exclude any warranty as to kind from being imported 
from words descriptive of the kind sold, and it has been ex- 
pressly so held, as no rule of public policy interdicts such an 
agreement. Leonard Seed Co. vs. Crary Canning Co., 147 Wis. 
166, 182 N. W. 902. 

In three comparatively recent cases the courts of the state 
of California have seemingly adopted the view last expressed 
above. The court, in Miller vs. Germain Seed & Plant Co., 222 
Pac. 817, goes so far as to hold that if there is a general custom 
among the sellers of seeds not to warrant the seed sold by them, 
the court cannot infer an intention on. their part to warrant 
the seeds from the facts and circumstances of the sale, because 
among these facts and circumstances is the custom of non- 
warranty, and in such cases proof of the custom does not con- 
tradict nor vary the terms of an express warranty, but estab- 
lishes that there never was any warranty at all. 

The other decisions of the courts of the state of California 
are the decisions in Couts vs. Sperry Flour Co., 259 Pac. 108, 
and William A. Davis Co. vs. Bertrand Seed Co., 271 Pac. 123. 

However, in Lumbrazo vs. Woodruff, 242 N. Y. S. 335, it was 
held that a disclaimer of warranty “as to description, quality, 
productiveness,” did not preclude recovery for a breach of war- 
ranty as to kind of onion sets sold; that the measure of dam- 
ages for breach of warranty as to kind of onion sets sold is the 
difference between the value of the crops which would have 
been and were raised. In this case the court said: 


The appellants argue that the disclaimer of warranty is so 
complete that, even if the sets were not the Japanese variety, the 
defendants were absolved from all liability. There are respectable 
authorities in other jurisdictions sustaining this contention, where, 
under similar contracts for the sale of seeds, the disclaimer has been 
given full effect. See Leonard Seed Co. vs. Crary Canning Co., 147 
Wis. 166, 132 N. W. 902, Kebbe vs. Woodruff, 94 Conn. 443, 109 A. 
169; Seattle Seed Co. vs. Fujimori, 79 Wash. 123, 139 Pac. 866; Larson 
vs. Inland Seed Co., 143 Wash. 557, 255 Pac. 919; William A. Davis 
Company vs. Bertrand Seed Co., 94 Cal. App. 281, 271 Pac. 123; Miller 
vs. Germain Seed & Plant Co., 193 Cal. 62, 222 Pac. 817; Blizzard Bros. 
vs. Growers’ Canning Co., 152 Iowa 257, 132 N. W. 66. The theory of 
these cases is that, where seed is sold for a comparatively small 
price, the seller cannot be expected to guarantee the results of a 
crop and thereby become liable for damages to a large amount; 
and therefore it is perfectly legitimate that the seller should dis- 
claim any warranty. 

We find no authority in this state on the precise question pre- 
sented here, although the trend of decisions, as will presently be 
stated, is not in accord with the rule above stated. 


In Longino vs. Thompson, 209 S. W. 202 (Tex.), it was held 
that in an action for damages for failing to furnish seed of the 
variety ordered, a non-warranty clause on the dealer’s bill head, 
sent with the seeds ordered by telephone, did not affect the 
contract, unless it came to the purchaser’s knowledge prior to 
planting the seed. 


Delivery—Liability of Carrier During Time Goods Held Under 
Constructive Placement 


Illinois —Question: We should like to have your opinion in 
the question of whether the carrier or receiver is liable for loss 
or damage to contents of a car which is purchased f. o. b. des- 
tination and which is constructively placed on account of con- 
signee’s inability to receive same. 

Answer: Paragraph A of section 4 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Terms and Conditions provides that property not re- 
moved by the party entitled to receive it within the free time 
allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such free time to be computed 
as therein provided), after notice of the arrival of the property 
at destination has been duly sent or given, and after placement 
of the property for delivery at destination has been made, may 
be kept in vessel, car, depot, warehouse or place of delivery of 
the carrier, subject to the tariff charge for storage and to car- 
rier’s responsibility as warehouseman only. 

Presumably, the above referred to provision of the bill of 
lading has application to cars which have been constructively 
placed at destination, although we can locate no decisions of 
the courts in which this provision of the act has been construed. 

However, regardless of the applicability of paragraph A of 
section 4 of the bill of lading to such cars, it is our opinion 
that the carriers’ liability as such would not extend beyond the 
period of free time. 

As to the carrier’s liability as a warehouseman, see our an- 
swer to “New Jersey,’ on page 590 of the September 7, 1929, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Liability of Carrier as Ware- 
houseman.” 

Tariff Interpretation 


New York.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion 
and, if possible, authority for your answer, on the following: 

A commodity takes 70 per cent of sixth class rate from a 
point in Trunk Line Arbitrary territory to a point in C. F. A. 
territory, and, prior to February 1, was assessed the rate in the 
70 per cent column, in the Agency Class Rate Tariff, which was 
governed by the Individual Lines’ Exceptions, P. R. R., I. C. C. 
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200. The exceptions provided that percentages of class Tates 
contained therein would apply only in the absence of Percent. 
ages in the class rate tariffs. Effective February 1, the jpg 
vidual lines’ exceptions was canceled and the reissue provige 
in the commodity item that percentages would be in accordang 
with section 3 thereof. Section 3 provided as follows: 


Multiples and percentages of class rates. 

Where ratings in the Official Classification or as shown in gg. 
tion 1, on pages 75 to 191, provide for multiples or percentages ¢; 
= roses. rates will be in accordance with tables shown on pages 

0 ; Beg 


The carriers corrected their exceptions on July 15 by aq 
ing the following: 


The rates in the following table apply only in the absence of rate 
otherwise specifically provided in class rate tariffs. ; 


The rate in the exceptions was different from that in th 
Class Rate Tariff. What rate was applicable from February ; 
to July 15? ; 

Answer: It is our opinion that, inasmuch as the rating m 
the commodity was provided for in the Exceptions Sheet anj 
that the basis for arriving at the percentage of the sixth clay 
rate was also provided for in the Exception Sheet, the rate t 
apply was that arrived at by using the percentage basis providej 
for in the Exception Sheet, regardless of the fact that the use 
thereof resulted in a different rate than that provided for ip 
the class rate tariff. In other words, it is our opinion that the 
provisions of the Exception Sheet both as to the rating and x 
to the percentage of the class rate applicable applied during 
the interim between the effective date of the reissue of the 
Exception Sheet and the time it was amended to provide tha 
the rates in the Exception Sheet would apply only in the ab 
sence of rates otherwise specifically provided in class rate 
tariffs. 

Tariff Interpretation 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Recently we forwarded a carloai 
of roofing slate from Bangor, Pa., to Myerstown over the Reading 
Railroad, but after the car arrived at that point the custome 
was unable to take care of it and we forwarded it to our Har 
risburg yard, which was located on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks. ' 

As no through rates were in effect from the point of origin 
to the final destination, it was necessary for the Reading road 
to apply a combination of locals. After the freight was paid, ve 
discovered that by applying the through rate from the point 
of origin to the Reading tracks in Harrisburg and then plus the 
local switching charge to the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks in 
that city, it would figure lower in the aggregate. 

The Reading Railroad, however, contended that this couli 
not be done because the local switching tariff at Harrisburg spt 
cifically states that the point of reconsignment must be afte 
it arrives at a local siding or teamtrack on the Reading traci 
at Harrisburg. So far as their tariff reads, they are corre¢, 
but, in our opinion, the counter-clause under the terminal at 
transit facilities seems contradictory to the application, becals 
it clearly states that the rate may be applicable from said tracks, 
stations or other receiving and delivering points. In other words 
by liberal and-tolerable interpretation of the tariff, we are at 
the opinion that the through rate from the quarries to Harms 
burg plus the local switching charge should be applicable t 
gardless of the fact that the car was reconsigned at Myerstow!. 

Answer: The provisions of the letter to which you refé 
reads as follows: 


Applies only upon carload freight originating at points outside 
of the city and borough limits of the stations above mentioned, 0 
which this company has received road-haul, and which is reconsigné 
or reshipped without having broken bulk. No additional chargé fat 
reconsignment will be made other than as shown above. 


In view of the fact that the charge in connection with which 
this provision applies is a charge from a private siding or te 
track of the Reading company to the private siding or teamtl 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Harrisburg, it is our opisid 
that the provision above. quoted is applicable as the , 
contends and is not applicable to a shipment reconsigned pl 
to its arrival at Harrisburg. 


Tariff Interpretation—Feed—Condimental or Medicinal 


lowa.—Question: Would feed, containing over 60 per 
of grain, grain products or grain by-products ingredients ® 
specified in Official Classification territory, and/or cot 
70 per cent or more of ingredients as specified in circle referent 
No. 5 (5) in Western Trunk Lines Exceptions, effective in on 
ern Classification territory, when same mixture actually co 
tained one-half of one per cent of fish or mineral oil, be 
sidered as a condimental or medicinal feed? ei! 

In other words, just what is condimental or medicinal f < 
Just what per cent of these certain condimental or medic 
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ingredients must this feed contain in order that same is classi- 
fied in this manner? 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission in 
which it has specifically ruled as to what constitutes condi- 
mental or medicinal feed. However, see the decisions in Rose 
vs. L. & N. R. Co., 157 I. C. C. 155, and American Stockmen’s 
Supplies Association vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 83 I. C. C. 334. 

In the former case the Commission said: 


Complainant’s product is a mixed feed composed of about 70 per 
cent grain and grain products and other ingredients not disclosed of 
record. It is not a medicinal or condimental feed. 


See, also, in this connection, item 985 of Agent Jones’ tariff 
No. 130-T, I. C. C. No. 2248, which provides a rating of fifth 
class on feed, animal, poultry, or pigeon, not condimental or 
medicinal, when not less than 60 per cent of the ingredients 
thereof consist of articles enumerated in the list of articles 
taking grain, grain products or grain by-products rates. 

Apparently, from the statements made by the Commission 
in American Stockmen’s Supplies Association vs. C. R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., 83 I. C. C. 334, feed such as that described in the first 
paragraph of your letter would not be a condimental or medici- 
nal feeding compound or preparation within the purview of the 
rating provided for in item 1, on page 162 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6. Apparently the condimental or 
medicinal feeding compound or preparation is this particular 
article before it is mixed with the regular grain feeds. 

Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable on Material Moving to 

Transit Point, Which Is Delivered for Local Consumption 

Mississippi.—Question: I will appreciate it if you will give 
me your opinion and authority with respect to these shipments. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad grants creosoting in 
transit at Louisville, Miss., on shipments of forest products 
originating at stations on G. M. & N. Railroad, under their transit 
tariff I. C. C. 1030. 

Item 80 of this tariff provides for collection of interstate 
rate of freight on the inbound movement and when reshipped 
the outbound movement moves on through rate from point of 
origin to final destination, and the inbound charge is refunded 
to the transit user. 

It now develops that some of this tonnage was never re- 
shipped but disposed of at the treating point. I contend that 
the inbound charge should be reduced to the state rate. 

Answer: Item 80 of G. M. & N. Tariff I. C. C. 1030 provides: 


(a) Carload shipments of all kinds of lumber or other commod- 
ity must be way-billed from point of origin to resident consignees 
at the transit points designated herein, at interstate rates, for the 
purpose of creosoting or treating as defined in Item 15, and _ refor- 
warding to any point of destination as published in Items 110, 115 
and 120. * * * 

(b) Lumber arriving at the transit point consigned direct or sub- 
sequently to creosoting or treating plants, mills, warehouses or stor- 
age will be subject to the inbound roads local (interstate) tariffs rates 
to such points. 


Items 30, 35 and 50 relate to the cancellation of freight bills 
representing inbound tonnage, item 50 providing that freight 
bills representing lumber or other commodity delivered for local 
consumption shall not be available for reshipping and must be 
canceled as provided in item 35. 

In our opinion the intrastate rate is applicable on the ton- 
nage which is never reshipped, but is disposed of at the transit 
point, the shipper not having availed himself of the provisions 
of the transit tariff in so far as this tonnage is concerned. 


Sligo Case Suits 


Tennessee.—Question: Please tell us if the resistance by 
carriers of the Interstate Commerce Commission decisions in 
the various Sligo cases, has ever been tested in the courts, and, 
if so, with what result. 

Answer: Under the provisions of subdivision F of para- 
graph 3 of section 16, a petition for the enforcement of an order 
of the Commission of the payment of money must be filed in 
a district or state court within one year from the date of the 
order. 

There are three cases of which we are aware, namely, Em- 
pire Refining Co. vs. Director-General; Standard Oil Co. vs. 
Director-General, and McCloud River Lumber Co. vs. Director- 
General, in which the enforcement of an order of the Commis- 
sion awarding reparation under the principle of the Sligo case 
was asked. In the first case judgment was obtained against and 
paid by the Director-General. In the other two cases, we un- 
derstand, no decision was rendered by the court, the cases 
having been dismissed. 

Apparently, by reason of the failure of the parties to bring 
suit on the orders of the Commission within the prescribed time, 
recoveries of the amounts represented by the Commission’s or- 
ders are being barred by the limitation provisions of the act 
above referred to. 

While several actions have been brought in the courts on 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission against the car- 
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riers, involving reparation awarded by the Commission und 
the principle of the Sligo case, we are not advised of any " 
having reached the Supreme Court of the United States and 
know to a certainty that no decision has been rendered by tha 
court on the question. ‘ 


Delay—Liability of Carrier 


Missouri.—Question: There has always been a question ; 
the writer’s mind as to what constitutes a special contract be 
tween a shipper and a carrier for the trarsportation of a shj 
ment within a specified time. J 

Assuming that shipper has sold to a customer a less-thap. 
carload order for delivery on January 9, 1931, and shipment Was 
tendered to carrier on January 5, 1931, with the notation on 
bill of lading that shipment must be at destination for delivery 
January 9, 1931. , 

Inasmuch as the regular local freight service to specific, 
destination is three days and carrier’s agent happily indorses 
shipper’s bill of lading, we hold that this constitutes a SDecial 
contract and carrier is liable for damages resulting ip COR 
signee’s refusal of the shipment. 

This transaction, however, did not actually occur and is 
merely exemplified as an example, but the writer on numeroy 
occasions has shipments requiring delivery by a certain date 
but writer then risks a chance and has forwarded by expres: 
which, of course, becomes very costly on heavy shipments, ‘ 

We would appreciate some concrete advice, example or de. 
— for our further guidance in the matter. 

nswer: Under the decisions of the Supreme Cou 
United States in C. & A. R. Co. vs. Kirby, 005 U. S. ie an 
Davis vs. Cornell, 264 U. S. 560, a carrier may not, without tari 
provision therefor, contract to transport a car by a particular 
train or on a particular date, nor to furnish cars on a certaip 
date, as to do so would create a preference. 

In the case first named, the court said: 


The implied agreement of a common carrier is t ; 
and deliver at destination within a reasonable time. Tt ry pi A 
when the action is for a breach of contract to carry within a par- 
ticular time, or to make a particular connection, or to ca by a 
particular train. Thte railroad company, by its contract, became 
liable for the consequence of a failure to transport according to it: 
terms. Evidence of diligence would not excuse. If the action haé 
been for the common law carrier liability, evidence that there had 
been no unreasonable delay would be an answer. But the company, 
by entering into an agreement for expediting the shipment came under 
a liabilty different and more burdensome than would exist to 2 
shipper who made no such special contract. * * * For such a special 
service and higher responsibilty it might clearly exact a higher rate. 
But to do so it must make and publish a rate open to all. This was 
not done. The shipper, it is also plain, was contracting for an at- 
vantage which was not extended to all others, both in the under- 
taking to carry so as to give him a particular expedited service, ani 
remedy for delay not due to negligence. 

An advantage accorded by special agreement which affects the 
value of the service to the shipper and its cost to the carrier shouli 
be published in the tariff, and for a breach of such contract, relief 
will be denied, because its allowance without such _ publication, is 
a violation of the act. It is also illegal because it is an undue ai- 
fgg ge that it is not one open to all others in the same situa- 

The claim that the defendant in error may recover upon the 
carrier contract, stripped of its illegality, under Merchants’ Cotton 
Press Co. vs. Insurance Co., 151 U 68, is not presented by this 
record. The declaration counted only upon the breach of a special 
contract, which was illegal. There was no count based upon the 
carrier’s liability for negligence in not promptly shipping and deliver- 
ing. The judgment was rested upon the damages resulting from the 
breach of the special contract, and not at all upon the liability of 
the carrier otherwise. 

For the error in not holding the special contract invalid under the 
interstate commerce act, the judgment must be reversed and the cast 
remanded for such further proceedings as are not: inconsistent with 
this opinion. 


However, in our opinion, the effect of the Kirby case, cited 
above, is not to prevent a recovery of special damages, wher 
notice is given to a carrier at the time such goods are delivered 
to the carrier for transportation, that such damages Will result 
from its failure to transport the shipment within a reasonable 
time (which notice may be given orally or in writing, but should 
be such as to put the carrier on notice), it being a question @ 
fact to be determined in each instance, whether due diligence ¥# 
used in the transportation of the goods. It does, however, baté 
recovery where it is ought to hold a carrier to liability for 
failure to transport goods within a specified time regardles 
of the question of negligence on the part of the carrier. 

As above stated, a carrier is not bound by any agreemel! 
of its agent to deliver at a specified time unless there is 4 hot 
ing out under the published tariff to make such delivery. Fur 
thermore, it is not necessary in order to recover for a decline 
market price to notify the carrier that delivery must be 
at a specified time, but only to prove that the shipment ¥# 
not transported within a reasonable time, the burden being thet 
upon the carrier to prove that the delay resulted from some 
cause for the consequences of which it is not liable, such ag al 
act of God, the public enemy, unreasonable press of business 
etc. 


A carrier who unreasonably delays the transportatio! 0 
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There is a vividgcontrast between;the ‘causes_of Chicago's origin and the 
conditions,that now maintain its amazing growth. 


A river-mouth that gave harborage to trade-route steamers was a main factor 
in ene the village into a city. Today, with heavier railroad traffic 
concentrated here than anywhere else on earth, the river is little more than 
a geographical limit. 
Yet, there is little change in the intimacy of Chicago's relationship with the 
industrial progress of the Middle West. Each has contributed to the 
advancement of the other from the earliest days of both; and, throughout 
is entire period they have both drawn heavily on the co-operation of the 
Wabash Railway, the first of all roads to serve this prosperous region. 


WABASH 


Dominates in the Banner States, Nebraska, lowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan. 


WABA 


THE 
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American Shipper 


HICAGO became a city inj1837, and 1838 saw 

the first rail laid on the road that became the 
Wabash railway. From its earliest years, Chicago 
has never been far remote from railroad service. 


Twelve years before this time, there was not a single 
railroad on the American continent. A short stretch 
of track in the extreme east was the only predecessor 
of the Wabash on this hemisphere. It was the latter 
that initiated the formation of those vast groupings of 
steel arteries which gradually made their way to the 
farthest limits of this commonwealth. 


Among them, the Wabash has functioned the longest. 
Today it gives direct service over the shortest route to 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Toledo, Fort 
Wayne, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, and many 
other thriving centres. The immense diversity of 
experience that it has gained through the years, and 
the speed and security. assured to its shippers, have 
made its lines a main factor in the commercial structure 
of this entire nation. 


H RAILWAY 


BARIAER ROUTE 
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goods shipped under a contract of sale is not liable for any spe- 
cial damages occasioned by the loss of the sale, as, for instance, 
any profits the shipper would have made by delivery of the goods 
at destination according to the contract of sale, unless at or 
before the day of the shipment, the carrier was notified of the 
existence of the contract and that the goods were being shipped 
in accordance therewith. The general rule is that, under the 
circumstances noted, the measure of damages is the difference 
between the market value of the goods at the time they ought 
to have been delivered and their value at the time they were 
actually delivered, with such other and incidental damages as 
proximately flow from the delay. To this is to be added interest 
and the unpaid cost of transportation deducted. 

Where goods are contracted to be sold at a fixed price and 
to be delivered at a particular place, and the carrier undertakes 
the transportation thereof, with full notice that the goods are 
to be sold if forwarded seasonably, the consignor will be en- 
titled to recover the difference between the contract price and 
the value of the goods when actually delivered, if by reason 
of unreasonable delay in transportation he loses the sale. Under 
these circumstances, the undertaking is special and the loss and 
liability are special. 

The term “special damages” is not properly used with re- 
spect to a decline in market values, but has reference to damages 
over and above those which ordinarily occur or are in con- 
templation of the parties at the time the goods are delivered 
to the carrier for transportation. For instance, if the goods 
have been sold at a price which exceeds the market value at 
the time the goods should in the ordinary course of transporta- 
tion reach their destination, notice of this fact must be given 
at the time the goods are delivered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion, and, unless such notice is given, only the market value can 
be recovered. 

Likewise, if, by reason of the failure of the carrier to trans- 
port some part of the machinery of a plant within a reasonable 
time, it is necessary to shut down the plant, notice of the fact 
that this will be the result of the carrier’s failure to transport 
the goods with reasonable dispatch must be given the carrier 
at the time it receives the goods for transportation in order 
that damages resulting from the shutting down of the plant may 
be recovered. 

It is to damages of the kind referred to in the last two 
paragraphs that the term “special damages” is applicable. 


Tariff Interpretation—Compliance with Tariff Provisions by 
Shipper 


Louisiana.—Question: Referring to your answer on page 
1514 of The Traffic World of December 13, 1930, to inquiry from 
“Ohio” in regard to the application of rule 30 of the classifica- 
tion which provides that an allowance of 500 pounds dunnage 
is made on open cars, that the shipper must specify on shipper’s 
order the weight of the material used, otherwise no allowance 
will be made. 

Section 4, rule 2 of the classification, provides that where 
property is loaded as described that correct description must 
be made and charges collected as to the proper description. 

Would not this latter rule enable a carrier to protect an 
allowance of 500 pounds dunnage after a shipment has been 
made, provided the shipper furnishes an affidavit to the effect 
that the car contained at least 500 pounds of dunnage? 

It occurs to the writer that this rule inures to the benefit 
of the Bhipper as well as the carrier; in other words, if the 
carrier can take advantage of that rule the shipper should not 
be deniéd the same privilege. 

Answer: Assuming that the provisions of section 4, of 
rule 2, 6f Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6, have appli- 
cation to other than misdescribed freight, we do not believe 
they would override the specific provision of section 2, of rule 
30, that no allowance will be made unless the shipper specifies 
on the shipping order the weight of the material used as dun- 
nage. 

Tariff Interpretation 

Pennsylvania.—Question: A railroad publishes a tariff nam- 
ing rates on iron and steel articles, also a tariff naming rates 
on billets and articles taking same rates. 

From point “A” to “B” located in C. F. A. territory, the 
rate on scrap iron as published in the billet tariff as taking billet 
rate is $1.98 a gross ton. From point “A” to “B” the rate on 
scrap iron, as published in the special iron and steeel tariff, is 
91% cents a hundred pounds, which figures $2.13 a gross ton. The 
iron and steel tariff does not publish the minimum carload 
weight in the tariff, but states that the minimum carload weight 
is “per Official Classification.” The tariff is governed by the 
Official Classification and Exceptions to the Official Classification. 

In checking the Exceptions to the Official Classification 
130-T, I. C. C. 2248, under the heading of Commodities on page 
110, we find listed the following: 


Scrap iron or stel, minimum weight on 
Scrap iron or steel, rating on 


Item 3845 
Item 1412-1444 
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Item 3845 provides a minimum carload weight of 20 gros 
tons on scrap iron, but an exception in the item shows that j 
does not apply in connection with the railroad publishing ty, 
iron and steel tariff. 

Item 1444 applies to Canadian shipments. 

Item 1412, which applies to rating on scrap iron or Stee] 
provides a minimum of 44,800 pounds, and under the rating ol. 
umn provides that rates are to apply per gross ton 2,240 pounds 
the same as 2,000 pounds. 

Is it your understanding that, because of the fact that the 
iron and steel tariff naming the rate of 94% cents only refex 
to the classification for a minimum in connection with the com. 
modity rate of 9% cents, and that item 3845 of the exceptions 
does not apply in connection with the railroad publishing the 
tariff, that the minimum is per the Official Classification, an; 
that the rate of 9% cents is to be applied per 100 pounds, » 
$2.13 a gross ton? 

Do you think that it is possible to use item 1412 of the 
exceptions, which applies to rating on scrap iron or Steel, and 
apply the rate of 9% cents per gross ton 2,240 pounds, the 
same as 2,000 pounds, or $1.90 a gross ton? 

Answer: In our opinion, the statement in the commodity 
rate item publishing the rate of 914 cents per 100 pounds from 
“A” to “B” that the minimum carload weight is “per Officia| 
Classification,” does not constitute cross reference to the 
Exception Sheet, Agent Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. 2248, so as to make 
the minimum weight published in item 1412 of the Exception 
Sheet applicable in connection with the 9%%-cent rate. In ou 
opinion, the minimum weight as published in the Official Clas. 
sification is the minimum weight to bevapplied in connection 
with the 9%-cent rate. 


Sales—Passage of Title Where Goods Shipped on Straight Bill 
of Lading with Draft Attached 


Georgia.—Question: I would appreciate an opinion from you 
as to the liability, if any, of the carrier for conversion of a 
shipment moving under the following circumstances: 


“A,” doing business at “C,” is indebted to “B,” located at 
‘D,” and in order to offset this indebtedness “B” sends his rep. 
resentative to “C,” and arranges to purchase three carloads of 
a commodity from “A” on the terms that when shipments are 
forwarded, “B” will take up sight drafts for 90 per cent of the 
agreed invoice price when presented with open bill of lading 
attached, disclosing that shipments have gone forward. 


“Accordingly, “A” loads the three shipments, and takes out 
open bills of lading consigning the shipments to “B” at des 
tinations “X,” “Y” and “Z.” Bills of lading are attached to 
sight drafts and placed in the bank for collection. “B,” upon 
ascertaining car initials and numbers, writes a letter to the 
originating carrier at “E,”’ giving complete information as to 
whom the shipments should be delivered at “X,” “Y” and “2’ 
upon arrival. In the meantime drafts are presented to “B” for 
payment, and he instructs the bank to return them to “A” uw 
paid. In the meantime “B” writes “A” advising that the drafts 
had been returned, and offers to settle with “A” for the full 
invoice price of the three shipments less the indebtedness re 
ferred to in the first paragraph. 


Immediately upon receipt of this letter, “A” notifies origi: 
nating carrier to withhold delivery of the three shipments pené- 
ing further direction by him. Upon receipt of advices thal 
delivery of the shipments had been held up, “B” called upo 
the general freight agent of originating carrier, demanding that 
the three cars be released and delivered as instructed by him 
in letter to “E.” Accordingly, upon instructions from the ge? 
eral freight agent, the agents at destinations “Y” and “Z” were 
notified to release the two cars held at those points to “B 
but in the meantime “A” had gone to “X” and, upon tende! 
of the bill of lading, obtained possession of the car at that poll 
and delivered it to another consignee. 

Now the question is, did the title pass to “B” upon the ei¢ 
cution of the bill of lading by the agent at “C,” and did the 
originating carrier have authority to withhold delivery of the 
three cars? After receipt of instructions from the general 
freight agent of the originating carrier to recognize first col 
signee, is not the carrier at “X” guilty of conversion? Would 
not the originating carrier be liable to “B” for the full amoutl 
of the invoice price of the shipment delivered to the original 
consignee at “X”? ‘ 

Answer: The shipment of goods on an order bill of ladiié 
with draft attached is, ordinarily, indicative of the retentld 
of the title to the goods in the seller, and even when the buyé 
is named as consignee, if the bill of lading with draft attached 
is sent to the seller’s agent or bank for collection the property 
in the goods is reserved and does not pass to the buyer 
payment. Mutual Sales Agency vs. Hory, 259 Pa. 712; > 
Gray & Sons vs. Satuloff Brothers, 195 So. 666; Levin vs. Hoc 
man, 273 S. W. 204; Merchants’ Exchange Bank vs. MeGra¥ 
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Unites § Railroads and Mare Than 50 Steamer Lines 
for Unsurpassed Joint Service. 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Railway 
is declared by transportation experts to be 
one of the most valuable assets possessed by 
any port or city in this country. 


This switching road, thirty-six miles in 
length, is owned jointly by the eight trunk 
line railroads that serve the Port of Norfolk, 
but is independently operated. Through the 
medium of the Belt Line, all these railroads 
are made inter-connecting. The Belt Line 
also serves various steamship piers and 
numerous industrial plants. It provides 
quick interchange of traffic from one rail- 
road to another, and between railroads and 
steamships. 


It Speeds Traffic 


The importance of the Belt Line to traffic 
can hardly be over-estimated. Cargoes be- 
come carloads and carloads become cargoes 
with amazing speed. Switching charges on 
the Belt Line are included in the Norfolk 
line haul rates. In this day of keen com- 


petition, when the rapid movement of 
freight is of such high importance, the Belt 
Line is a vital factor. The Port of Norfolk is 
unique in the rapidity with which it can 
handle large volumes of traffic. Its climate 
allowsmaximum movement the year’round. 
59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. 
The channel is wide and deep. There are 
few fogs. The harbor is ice-free all year. 
The mean annual temperature is 59.4 de- 


‘grees. Ships and cargoes move swiftly and 


safely. Hampton Roads Coal Piers hold the 
world’s record for speed. In addition to fre- 
quent and regular sailings to practically all 
parts of the world, the Port of Norfolk is 
served with express steamer-service at 
freight rates to Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, New England, and 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 


Manufacturers and shippers who realize 
that goods in transit pay no profit, should 
learn in detail how the Port of Norfolk can 
speed their freight to and from the ports of 
the world. Ask how Norfolk can serve you. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 












Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 


ie—§ PORT’ NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 
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59 Fed. 972; Green Bay First National Bank vs. Dearborn 
(Mass.), 15 Am. Rep. 92. 

The acceptance of the draft is a condition precedent to the 
passing of title. Mathewson vs. Belmont Flouring Mills Co., 
76 Ga. 357; Pa. Railroad Company vs. Stern (Pa.), 12 Atl. 756. 

A definite intention may, however, be indicated by the cir- 
cumstances of the transaction and will, of course, control, but 
an intention to pass the property will not be inferred from the 
delivery of an invoice to the buyer. If the buyer obtains pos- 
session of the goods without payment of the draft, he does not 
thereby acquire any right of property. Stollenwerck vs. Thacher, 
115 Mass. 224; Moors vs. Kidder (N. Y.), 12 N. E. 818. 

With respect to the duty and liability of the carrier under 
the conflicting instructions of ‘A” and “B,” see the decisions in 
In re Taub, 7 Fed. (2d) 447, and Turner Investment Co. vs. C. 
R. I. & P., 16 S. W. (2d) 705, in which former case the court 
said: 


As the case is here on appeal, we have a right to examine the 
record and find the facts which it discloses. It discloses that the 
fruit deposited in the —}. ~ warehouse was not deposited therein 
by the order of Taub, but by the railroad company, under instruc- 
tions given it by Smail while the fruit was en route. The “deposit” 
could not have been made by Taub, for he at no time had possession. 
Not only did Taub at no time have possession, but at no time after 
the receipt of the diversion orders could the railroad company legally 
have delivered possession to Taub. See Section 10 of the act of 
August 29, 1916, 39 St. pt. I, c. 415, p. 540, known as the Pomerene 
act (Comp. St. Sec. 8604ee). That act relates to shipments in inter- 
state commerce. The act makes the carrier liable unless it delivers 
to the consignee named in a straight bill, and even then is liable, if 
prior to such delivery it “had been requested by, or on behalf of, a 
person having a right of property or possession in the goods not 
to make such delivery.’’ And before delivery had been made the car- 
rier had been requested by one entitled to make the request not to 
make delivery to Taub. 

It is plain that, as Taub was named in the bills of lading as the 
consignee of the goods, the legal title was in him. Small was Taub’s 
co-portner in the adventure and in dealing with the trust company 
in negotiating for the advances he was acting for Taub, as well as 
himself. It may be, therefore, that when Small, acting for himself, 
and his co-partner, Taub, transferred the straight bill of lading to 
the trust company, the latter became vested with the legal title to 
the goods as effectually as if Taub had transferred it. But it is not 
necessary to the decision of this case to decide that question, and 
we do not decide it. It is clear, however, that under section 32 of 
the Pomerene act (Comp. St. Sec. 8604ee) the transferor of the straight 
bill of lading, or the trust company as transferee, had the right to 
notify the carrier not to make delivery to Taub. 


In the latter case it was held that a consignee named in a 
straight bill of lading sent with invoices using the word “sold,” 
to the consignee by the consignor was the owner entitled to 
possession of the goods under the Rev. St. Mo. 1919, section 
13562, and hence entitled to recover, under 49 USCA, sec. 99, 
for conversion by the carrier in diverting the shipment by the 
consignor’s directions to another point than that designated by 
the consignee in the absence of a showing that the defendant 
required the consignor and the consignee to interplead or follow 
the requirements of 49 USCA, secs. 97, 98. See, also, in this 


connection, Dock & Mill Co. vs. Southern Ry. (Mo.), 23 S. W.° 


(2d) 202, and Patterson vs. Am. Ry. Express Co., 123 S. E. 404, 
in which latter case it was held that where a consignor sold 
a machine under a title retention contract, but after delivery 
to the carrier, to be shipped to the purchaser under a straight 
bill of lading, demanded that the carrier divert the shipment to 
another, the carrier had a “lawful excuse” within the bill of 
lading act, sec. 8, for refusal to deliver the machine to the 


original consignee. 


Freight Charges—Liability for, Where Shipment Is Reconsigned 
by Original Consignee 


Washington.—Question: In February of 1929 we shipped a 
car of lumber to a customer at Camden, N. J., which was in- 
voiced f. o. b. an 87-cent rate of freight. 

The consignee mailed the agent of the delivering line an 
order to deliver this shipment to a third party and car was so 
delivered and was unloaded by this third party. 


Some eight weeks later, this third party went into bank- 
ruptcy and the freight charges were never collected by the 
carrier, who subsequently filed their claim with the referee in 
bankruptcy for the full amount of the freight charges, receiving 
in final settlement slightly over 10 per cent of the total charges. 

Delivering carrier now proposes to sue the first consignee, 
which, it appears to us, has become in fact the reconsignor, for 
the difference between the total charges and the amount recov- 
ered through the referee in bankruptcy. 

It appears to us that the delivering carrier was at fault in 
delivering this shipment without collection of charges and appar- 
ently without bond, and since the ultimate consignee did not 
go into bankruptcy for eight weeks after shipment was delivered, 
it would also appear that due diligence was not exercised in 
attempting to collect the charges. 

Will you kindly advise whether, in your judgment, the car- 
rier has legal recourse against the reconsignor or the original 
consignor under the circumstances outlined herein? 

Answer: The consignor of an interstate shipment is pri- 
marily liable for the payment of all the freight as fixed by the 
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terms of the law and the interstate commerce act, ang W 
the carrier has failed to procure the payment of that freight, jt 
can recover from the consignor, and its suit will not be defeate 
on account of estoppel or contract. C. & E. R. Co. vs, Lightfoot, 
232 S. W. 176 (Mo.). 

While the consignor may not be liable for charges accruin 
after the reconsigning of the shipment by the original Consignes, 
it is primarily liable for the charges accruing under the origin} 
contract of shipment, unless there are circumstances pregey 
which, under the decision in L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Centraj 
& Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, would absolve him from liability, 

There are, however, several cases involving the 
of the party who reconsigns the shipment for freight ¢ 
some of which hold that party liable, while other cases holg the 
party reconsigning the shipment not to be liable for the freight 
charges. The cases which hold that the party who reconsigns 
a shipment is not liable for the freight charges are, Davis y, 
City Fuel Co., 248 S. W. 572; C. & O. Ry. Co. vs. Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co., 254 Ill. App. 238; Wallingford Bros. ys, Bush, 
255 Fed. 949; Railroad Company vs. Browne Grain Co., 166 §, 7 
400; the latter two cases being cited in the case first referred to 

The cases which hold to the contrary are N. Y. C. R. Co, vs. 
Warren-Ross Lumber Co., 137 N. E. 324; New Jersey Central Ry. 
vs. McCartney, 52 Atl. 575; C. B. & Q. R .Co. vs. Evans, 2% 
S. W. 853; R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 Atl. 355; N. Y. ©. R. ¢y 
vs. Mahoney, 244 N. Y. S. 395, and P. R. C. vs. Rice Coal (, 
148 N. E. 349. 

Under the decisions that hold that the party reconsignin 
the shipment is not liable for the freight charges, the only 
ground on which liability could be placed upon the original ship 
per is that he caused the shipment to be placed in carg ani 
transported subject to reconsignment under the provisions of the 
carrier’s reconsigning tariffs. It would seem more equitable 
however, that the original shipper should be liable only for the 
amount of freight charges to the point shown as the destin 
tion in the original contract of shipment entered into by hin 
with the carrier at the original point of shipment. It was » 
held in H. & T. C. vs. Lee County Produce Co., 14 Fed. (2d) 145. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Senate has approved the resolution of Senator Dill, of 
Washington, calling on the Postmaster-General to report to the 
Senate the details about air mail contracts and air mail routes. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Representative Collins, of Mississippi, has introduced a bill 
H. R. 16425, which has been referred to the committee o 
interstate and foreign commerce, providing for loans to railroads 
which have received certificates of convenience and necessity 
from the Commission permitting construction, prior to the effec 
tive date of the proposed statute, to obtain loans from the United 
States treasury sufficient to enable them to construct and equip 
such lines as have been authorized. The bill recites that it is 
for the purpose of relieving the existing situation of unemploy- 
ment, to promote the public welfare and stimulate generl 
development. 

Loans based on estimates of the cost of constructing and 
equipping are to be made upon certificates of the Commissio 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. They are to pay 5 per cell 
semi-annually and promises to repay are to run for not mort 
than fifteen years. The bill says that interest on the loan du 
ing the construction period, not exceeding three years, may b 
included in the face of the loan for which application has bee 
made. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Docket 24133, Republic Portland Cement Co. vs. G. C. &5.? 
Ry. et al., was set for hearing at Dallas, Tex., January 21. 

Argument in No. 22206 (and Sub. 1 to 52, inc.), Penn Oil @ 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. and cases grouped therewith, 
assigned for January 24, at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 

Hearing in Finance No. 8534, joint and several applicatiom 
of Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. and C. R. I. & G. Ry. for authority " 
operate over the railroad of the M.-K.-T. R. R. of Texas fro2 
Dallas to Waxahachie, Tex., and to acquire control by les 
of the railroad of the Burlington-Rock Island R. R. Co. betwee 
Waxahachie and Teague, Tex., and Finance No. 8535, applicatia 
of Burlington-Rock Island R. R. for authority to abandon opel 
tion over the Houston & Texas Central R. R., between Walt 
hachie and Fort Worth, Tex., assigned for January 22, at Was 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Molster, was canceled and © 
assigned for February 13, at Fort Worth, Tex., before Examil! 

ullivan. 


BURLINGTON SHIPPERS’ DINNER 
The annual dinner meeting of the Burlington Shippers’ - 
ciation, originally scheduled for February 17, has beet pos 
poned to the first week in October. 
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GREAT TRAINS 
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ble Lv. Chicago. « « «© 6 )~=—10:30 am 
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in Ar.Omaha . « 2 «© « 11:24pm 
hin Ar. Denver . 2. © «© « 1:05 pm 
3 90 : 
145, 
ft The Wlackhawk 
the fie Lv. Chicago . « « -« + 6:30pm 
tes. Ar.St.Paul 2. «ee he) 7200 2m 
3 Ar. Minneapolis . . . .« 7:35am 
bil, 
oo - 
ads 
ty ‘ Che Ak-Sar-Ben 
a 4 Ce a ee ee ee 6:15 pm 
np Ar. Omaha o « 2 eo e Foe 
he 4 Ar.Lincoln .« « « «© « 9:05 am 
oy: 
eral 
ant All trains have matched Pullmans of the semi-compartment 
“ ; type; decorated in light grey with ornamentation in blue, 
co maroon and black; upholstered in pearl-green with rose 
du undertone. 
r be : 
™ All trains carry a full length lounge car . . . with radio, 
buffet, solarium, writing desk, library, bridge tables, easy 
J chairs and inviting divans. 
, t. 
Co The AK-SAR-BEN and the BLACKHAWK have telephone, 
ith velet service and a mid-train salon club car divided be- 
a tween lounging space accommodating 18 people and single 
7 10 rooms with real beds, compartments and drawing room 
“ which may be had either individually, or en suite. 
eel , 
ton The ARISTOCRAT has a new, beautiful and unique type 
“ of chair car in which the seats not only recline at various 
ast angles for maximum comfort, but also may be turned to face 
te 


be the windows. Radio in this car too. Seats are free. 


RESERVATIONS — TICKETS 


179 West Jackson Bivd. Phone Wabash 4600 
S. J. OWENS, General Agent, Chicago 
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Personal Notes 


Paul A. Walker has been elected chairman of the Oklahoma 
commission. 

S. W. W. Carr, formerly connected with the Sioux City (Ia.) 
Traffic Bureau, has been appointed traffic commissioner of the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Chamber of Commerce, effective February 1. 

Hardie L. Johnson has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Wabash, at San Antonio, Tex. 

G. Z. Phillips has been appointed passenger traffic manager, 
Seaboard Air Line, effective February 1, succeeding C. B. Ryan, 
retired. The position of assistant passenger traffic manager 
has been abolished. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville January 15, T. E. Brooks was elected vice-president in 
charge of operation, to succeed G. E. Evans, who died. 

J. J. van Burk has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, C. & E. I., succeeding J. J. Clark, who died. Headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 

M. H. Kennelly, president, Werner Bros.-Kennelly Company, 
Chicago, was elected president of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, at its annual meeting in San Antonio 
January 22. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America has sent to the 
officers of each member club two copies of the industrial traffic 
management survey made by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, urging the clubs to procure additional copies and dis- 
tribute them among their members or in other quarters where 
they may be expected to produce results. The association is 
buying copies of the survey in quantity from the Department 
of Commerce and announces that it will furnish them to clubs 
in any number desired at a price of eleven cents each, if the 
order is received by the secretary of the association by February 
20, next, accompanied by the cash. The books will be sent 
express, collect. The price charged by the Department of Com- 
merce for a single copy is thirty cents. 


“A National Transportation Problem” is the subject chosen 
by the executive committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at a meeting in Chicago, January 21, for the principal 
discussion at the convention of the association in Chicago next 
May, when it will be treated by outstanding representatives of 
shippers, the railroads, the inlad waterways, motor vehicle trans- 
port, air transport and intercoastal shipping interests. This 
problem is conceived by the committee to be that of equalization 
of regulation and the coordination of the various forms of trans- 
portation. The committee is urging member clubs to discuss 
and consider this subject in open forum meetings and by any 
other means that may suggest themselves. 


A. S. Johnson, executive general agent, M.-K.-T., has been 
elected president of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club. E. C. 
Wolfe, assistant manager, interstate Traffic Bureau, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The club held its regular luncheon at the 
Skirvin Hotel January 19. 


T. T. Harkrader, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, will speak on “The Industrial Traffic Manager” at 
a meeting of the Traffic Club of New York at the Park Central 
Hotel ‘January 27. Dinner will. be served and there will be 
professional entertainment. 


At a meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatur at the 
Hotel Orlando January 28, ‘W. C. Gilmore, vice-president and 
cashier, Citizens’ National Bank, will be the principal speaker. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its annual election 
at the Hotel Lowry January 22. The annual banquet was held 


at the same place January 22. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth at the Black- 
stone Hotel January 15, the “Pro and Con of Municipal Owner- 
ship” was discussed by two speakers—Franklyn Wolfe, editor, 
Oil and Mining Reporter, and Ernest May, former assistant 
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attorney general of Texas. W. B. Kellett, freight claim agent 
F. 'W. & D. C., the retiring president, was in charge. The follov. 
ing Officers were elected: President, R. L. Carnrike, commereis) 
agent, Mallory Steamship Company; first vice-president, B. D 
Locke, traffic manager, Monig Dry Goods Company; secon 
vice-president, T. K. Hale, traffic manager, Texas Electric Service 
Company; secretary-treasurer, D. H. B. Todd, F. W. & p C: 
directors, W. B. Kellett (chairman); T. L. Berry, trayejiy 
solicitor, Merchants’ Fast Motor Lines; H. T. Bibb, traffic a 
ager, Western Feeders’ Supply Company; A. E. Rankin, M, x 
& T. of Texas; E. M. Sones, commercial agent, Southern Steam, 
ship Company. 


The Los Angeles Transportation Club held a luncheon 3 
the Hotel Alexandria January 19. The luncheon of January }) 
brought out the best attendance ever had. The Pacific Electric 
Railway program, announced for January 22, has been Postponed 


Walter Bockstahler, the new president of the Traffic (jy 
of New York, started his railroad career as a clerk with the 
Michigan Central . 
Railroad in July, 1906. 

In September, 1907, 
he went with the Wa- 
bash Railway and 
served in various ca- 
pacities, including 
contracting freight 
agent at Detroit, trav- , 
eling freight agent at 
Buffalo, and west- 
bound freight agent 
Chicago. In 1918 he 
entered the service of 
the Universal Car- 
loading and Distribut- 
ing Company, with 
which he served in 
various capacities un- 
til 1925, when he as- 
sumed the position of 
vice-president of the 
United States Freight 
Company and_ sub- 
sidiaries. He resigned 
this position Decem- 
ber 1, 1930, and is 
now vice-president of 
the Commerce 
Freight Company, 
New York. He is in- 
terested in the 
broader aspects of traffic progress and. especially in the wor 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, being chairman 0! 
the finance committee of that organization. 


The speaker at the annual dinner of the Miami Valley Trafi 
Club at the Miami Hotel, Dayton, O., February 3, will be Charl 
E. Cotterill, commerce counsel, Southern Traffic League. E i 
Bardgett, general traffic manager, Western Maryland Railwaj 
will be toastmaster. 


The Traffic and Transportation Club of Vancouver held it 
first meeting of the year January 13, with a good attendant 
Colonel W. D. S. Rorison was reelected chairman. Harold Brow 
general manager, Union Steamships, Ltd., spoke on “Signs a 
Portents.” 


The Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lat 
caster held its monthly meeting, in the form of a luncheon, ® 
the Hotel Brunswick, January 19. It was an important busine® 
meeting, with President A. J. Kohler in charge. The feature 
the evening was a film titled “Beautiful Germany.” 


The Traffic Club of Montreal “rounded out the most succe 
ful year in the five years of its existence” with a meeting te 
Mount Royal Hotel January 14. The club now has more tl 
two hundred and fifty members. A membership of five ape 
is hoped for by the end of the year. Recognition of their ee 
in behalf of the club was given to the secretary, F. T. Pe 
and president, C. W. Johnston, by a presentation of gifts P 
accompanying speeches. A silver tea set was presented to - 
Parker, on behalf of the membership, and a gavel to Mr. oF 
ston. The following officers were elected: President, nee 
Larmour, general freight agent (eastern lines), Canadian a 
vice-president, F. T. Parker, traffic manager, Canadian Indust 
Ltd.; secretary-treasurer, A. E. Elliott, traffic manager, rece 
Bridge Company, Ltd.; directors, F. J. McCann (finance), ™ 
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chandise service manager, Northern Electric Company, Ltd.; 
George F. W. Brazier (social affairs); E. J. C. Finch (member- 
ship), traffic manager, Imperial Tobacco Company, Ltd.; A. C. 
Wright (publicity), general agent, passenger traffic department, 
Canada Steamship Lines. Dinner was served and there was a 
program of entertainment. 





The ninth annual dinner and election of the Traffic Club 
of Atlanta was held January 16 in the Atlanta Athletic Club, 
resulting in the election of the following: President, P. L. 
Graves, general agent, A. B. & C.; first vice-president, E. H. An- 
derson, traffic manager, Chevrolet Motor Company; second vice- 
president, W. J. Fillingim, general southern freight agent, N. Y. 
N. H. & H.; secretary-treasurer, F. B. Porter, traffic manager, 
Southern Agricultural Chemical Corporation; directors, H. A. 
Manning, traffic manager, Atlanta Paper Company; J. T. Hiers, 
traffic manager, American Cotton Cooperative Association; 
P. A. Wright, assistant general freight agent, Southern Railway; 
H. G. King, traffic manager, Georgia Power Company. Retiring 
president, H. A. Manning, presided, the invocation being pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Dr. S. H. C. Burgin, of St. Marks Methodist 
Church. The entertainment consisted of vocal selections by 
Winton Dobbs, of the Keith Georgia Theater, accompanied by 
Miss Eleen Garrett at the piano; a sleight of hand program, 
by H. H. MacKirgan, of the John T. Hancock Company; dances 
by Miss Lenora Hardin, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and com- 
munity singing by Song Leader F. L. Barnes, of the Cotton 
Belt, followed by dancing under the musical leadership of the 
Peerless Orchestra. 





A plan for remedying motor truck and bus traffic condi- 
tions, which he described as being chaotic, was outlined by 
John J. Pelley, president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of New York 
January 15. Issuance of certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity and state and national commerce commission control of 
the lines as to rate fixing were the means suggested for regu- 
lation of the motor carriers. While the railroads recognize 
that motor transportation is here to stay, the railroads are the 
backbone of national transportation and should be protected 
against erratic variation of rates and indiscriminate increasing 
of competitive lines, Mr. Pelley said. For example, he said, 
eight Boston-New York bus lines were operating two months 
ago with a rate of $4. Entrance of a ninth company into the 
field, with proposals for a $3 rate caused other companies to 
reduce their fares, so that at present some of the lines charge 
$4, some $3, and some $2, he said. Mr. Pelley also urged that 
port-to-port rates of coastal steamship lines be placed under 
regulation by the Commission. Many of these steamship lines 
operate in conjunction with unregulated truck lines in com- 
petition with the regulated rail-and-water rates of the railroads, 
he pointed out. Government subsidization of the inland water- 
ways is also unfair to the railroads, he held. 





John Coupin, general agent, Western Pacific, Oakland, was 
the speaker at an evening meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club 
of San Francisco January 22 at the Women’s City Club. His 
subject was “Railroad Consolidation.” 





The seventh annual meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago will be held at the Palmer House February 5, at 6:30 
p.m. The nominating committee, consisting of W. J. Marshall, 
William Noorlag, Jr., and Clarence Giles (chairman), has sub- 
mitted the following ticket: President, W. F. Schulten, Mid- 
land Utilitis Company; vice-president, Edward T. Hayes, Con- 
tainer Corporation; secretary, James E. Paulan, Acme Steel 
Company; treasurer, Henry Coffman, New York Central; di- 
rectors (two: years), H. A. Taylor, A. T. & S. F.; C. W. Hester, 
Federated Metals Corporation; A. H. Schwietert, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commrce. 





Rudolph Lee, special writer for the Minneapolis Journal and 
owner of the Long Prairie Leader, was the speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel 
January 22. Officers were elected. Owing to a conflict in dates, 
the annual meeting has been postponed to January 29. 





The Traffic Club of New York will give its twenty-fourth 
annual dinner at the Commodore February 21. 





Alexander. Legge, chairman, Federal Farm Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be the speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago at the Palmer House January 28. 





Approximately 125 members and guests of the Traffic Club 
of Kalamazoo attended a testimonial dinner at the Hotel Colum- 
bia, January 20, in honor of Andrew H. Bock, New York Central, 
who has been promoted to freight agent at South Bend, after 
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more than twenty years’ service in that capacity at Kalamaz 
Short talks were made by Mr. Bock’s friends and he respongeg 


on 


entertainment was provided. The club will hold its annual 
“Athletic Night” February 17. 


Club of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, set 
February 19, will be Milo R. Maltbie, chairman, New Yor, State 
Public Service Commission. 


Hotel Statler January 26. A “Lincoln Day Dinner Dance” vill 
be given February 10 at the Hotel Jefferson. 
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The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon at the 









Digest of New. Complaints 







23805. Sub. No. 7. Rocky Mount Ice & Coal Co., Rocky Mount 
Va., vs. N. & W. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, coal, mines on N. & W, tp 
Rocky Mount, Va., because rates to Rocky Mount exceed th 
rate of $2 a ton from mines — ~~ 3 and 4 to N. & W. sta. 
tions, Roanoke to Buena Vista, Va., inclusive, and rate of $2.12 ty 
Vinton, Va. Asks rates and reparation. a 
Sub. No. 5. Armour and Co. et al., Chicago, IIl., vs. A. 7 
& S. F. et al. : 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats and packing house products, 
complainants’ packing plants in Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri. 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Washington, Colorado, Indiana, Texas, Oklahoma, to points in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah and Idaho. Ask cease and desist order, rates and repara- 












New York . ae Ve. A. & et al. 

Rates, charges and classification ratings, L. C. L., shipments of 
cigarettes, smoking tobacco, and plug and twist tobacco from 
complainants’ several plants in Virginia and North Carolina tc 
destinations throughout southern territory in violation section 1 
Asks rates and ratings. 

Hoerman Packing Co., Linn, Kans., vs. Mo. Pac. et al 

Attacks rates, eggs, Linn, Kans., to Chicago, IIl., as in violation 
of sections 1 and 6. Asks reparation. 

24163. Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.,, vw. 
B. & O. et al. ; . 

Unreasonable rates, linoleum and felt base floor coverings, Lan- 
caster, Pa., and New Brunswick, N. J., to Sioux Falls, §. D. 
Rates for portion of hauls from Mississippi River crossings in 
issue. Asks rates and reparation. 

24164. Caflisch Lumber Co., Albright, W. Va., vs. B. & 0. 

Rates in violation first three sections, used log cars, Laurel Fur- 
nace, W. Va., to Cheat Haven or Lake Lynn, Pa., as compared 
with switching rate of $6 on commodities other than used lo 
cars. Asks reparation. 


















Unreasonable rates and/or charges, cattle, sheep and hogs, point: 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Colorado to Falfa, Casabi, 
Chandler, Tremaine, Tempe, Cactus, Phoenix, Cowden and Litch- 
field, Ariz. Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 
































Mullan-Bailey Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. , 
Unreasonable rates, lumber, Green Hill, S. C., to The Plains 
Va. Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 
Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. D., vs. G. N. et al. 1 
Unreasonable rates, petroleum products, points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to_ points . 
northeastern Montana, and from Minot, N. D., to various pois 
in northeastern Montana. Asks rates and reparation. 





vs. C. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, bituminous coal, mines 
defendant’s line in West Virginia in the so-called New Rive 
district, to Lynchburg and Waynesboro, Va., as compared es 
rates to destinations intermediate to those points and to destin 
tions more distant than Lynchburg or Waynesboro; compen 
destinations of Buena Vista, Big Island and Colman, Va., name? 
Ask cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 


. 24170. Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Can. Natl. et al... 
gE rates, evaporated milk, in metal cans, packed Mi 
cartons, Coopersville, Mich., to Hillen station, Baltimore, 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. — 

. 24171. Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Miss. 
Ala. et al. ; fs } ; 

Unreasonable rate, cast iron pipe fittings, Mobile, Ala, ' 


ther 
Leakesville, Miss. Ask rates on cast iron pipe fittings and 0 ; 
manufactured iron articles from Mobile to Leakesville and repara 


tion. 
. 24172, Carolina Button Corporation, Mt. Airy, N. C., vs. 44 


et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, 
or fresh meat, Toronto, Ont., to Mt. Airy, N. C. 
desist order, rates and reparation. 


ther than hum 
bones, o a F- aioase 30d 


Ss. F. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and/or charges, natural gasoline, points 
Oklahoma and Kansas to Cleveland, O., and Coraopolis, Pa. - 
rates and reparation. 


. 24174. Central ef Jersey Coal Exchange et al., Elizabeth, N.J 


vs. C. of N. J. et al. ines 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, coal, anthracite Jerse 


the Reading in Pennsylvania to points on Reading in t a 
as compared with destinations on lines of other defendan 
riers. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 24175. Swiss Oil Corporation, Lexington, Ky., vs. C. & 0. " 


Unreasonable rates, wrought steel pipe, Aliquippa, 
Neville Island, Pa., to Louisa, Ky. Asks reparation. 
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anuary 24, 1931 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 






















Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 


New Orleans (Cuyamel 


Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Through bills of issued 
steamship lines Boe ene te 
ontheNational Railwaysof Mexico 


BP Datieven Ome. Agunt 
1515 Penn Building 
New York City 


tia Whi 
hry he La. 


Railways of Mexico 

From Veracruz to: 

Mexice City - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - 47 hours 


For complete information, communicate with 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt 


441 Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


tas, Com. 
Bank 


New South Bend Freight Terminal 


and Industrial Development 


ant Se. 






CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 
RAILROAD 


Available Industrial Sites 


indicates buildings 
ava 
Manufacturing or Warehousing 


Cercerestieess 











Available Industrial Sites 


=JOutbound Freight } OMe - 
a 34° = 151° SOs od 










Seenssensrsss sestensweesessestessneeseesecseeset® Cuno? 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


F. Ala Com. Agt. 
815 Paake Bleceric Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 15 
Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


V. H. Moscosso, Com. Ag. 
nh Idg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Buildings and land 


available in an important 
distribution center. 


There is a new and important 
Freight Service in South Bend. 

outh Bend is the distributing 
center for Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan—a most attrac- 
tive city. Inbound and outbound 
freight—L. C. L. and carload—are 
handled quickly and economically 
in the new freight terminal of the 


South Shore Line. 


Industries locating in the buildings 
and on the vacant space adjoining 
will have their freight handling 
problems very much simplified and 
sueges up, and costs lowered. 

he freight terminal is in the heart 
of the city. 


Consult us for details. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND R. R. 


Traffic Department 


A. W. Oberfell, G. F. A. 


1600 W. Washington Ave., South Bend, Indiana 
Phone 2-5764 


Wm. Peterson, T. M. 


72 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Phone: State 0517 


ME EER mmm 
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No. 24176. Dr. H. Dux Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. L. 


& N. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3, and 13, magnolia 
leaves, points in Florida to interstate destinations as compared 
with rates from Alabama points. The purpose of complaint is 
to a in issue rdtes, charges and minimum weights from all 
points in Alabama and Florida to all destinations in southern, 
= and western territories. Asks rates and weights for 
uture. 

24177. Solar Refining Co., Lima, O., vs. A. A. et al. 

Charges, petroleum and petroleum products, Lima, O., to De- 
troit and other Michigan points, in violation sections 1 and 3, 
Toledo, O., preferred. Asks rates. 

o ee Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. 

L Oe AL 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, corrugated paper boxes, 
St. Louis, Mo., to Murfreesboro, Tenn., as compared with rates 
from Cairo, Ill., Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., to Murfrees- 
boro, and from Cairo and Evansville to Nashville, Tenn., and 
from Louisville, Ky., to Nashville. Asks rates and reparation. 

- 24179. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa., vs. C. R. R. 
of N. J. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, imported cotton in compressed 
bales, New York (lighterage), N. Y., Clifton, L. IL, N. Y., and 
Bayway, N. J., to Manheim, Pa. Asks classification rates and 
charges and reparation. 

- 24181. The Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich., vs. I. C. et al. 
_Rate in violation sections 1 and 4, boilers, Saginaw, Mich., to 
Kosmosdale, Ky., and contractors’ outfits from Kosmosdale to 
Saginaw. Asks reparation. 

. 24182. Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, O., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, waster sheets, Ashland, 
Ky., to Toledo, O. Asks rates and reparation. 

3 or Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, glue stock, Grand Haven and White Hall, 
Mich., to Carrollville, Wis. Asks rates and reparation. 

7 my — Armstrong Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. N. Y. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, Bluffton and other 
Indiana points to Cleveland, O. Asks reparation. 

24185. Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway Co., vs. O. S. L. et al. 

Alleges that divisions of joint rates on through traffic are un- 
just, unreasonable and discriminatory and prejudicial of com- 
plainant and preferential of defendants in the western district, 
particularly of the lines composing the Union Pacific System. 
Asks joint rates and divisions. 

24186. Simplex Paper Corporation, Adrian, Mich., vs. 

St. L. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, waste offset tympan paper, 
between Adrian, Mich., Springfield, O., and Philadelphia, Pa. Asks 
rates and ratings and reparation. 

" over Monarch Derrick Co. et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. 

Rates in violation section 1, wrought iron and steel pipe and 
fittings and connections, points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennsesee 
and West Virginia, to points in Oklahoma and between points in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. Asks reparation and cease and 
desist order. 


S. &. &. & 
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No, 24188, The Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan., ys CR 
& G. et al “QR 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, grain and/or products the 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma to points on Southern Pacific 1 
New Mexico, and to points on the Rock Island in New Mex; 4 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. Ico 
24189. Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton, Kans., vs. M. P. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, flour and feed, Points ; 
Kansas to Annapolis and St. Louis, Mo. Asks repartaion ang es - 
and desist order. Case 

. 24190. The Brown-Bevis Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., vs, ¢ I 
W. et al. “=e 

Unreasonable rates and charges, machinery, consisting of roa 

graders, Indianapolis, Ind., to Los Angeles, Cal. Asks reparation. 
. 24191. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & 0 et 4 

Rates and charges in violation section 1 and 4, hats and caps 
New York and St. Louis to points in Minnesota. Asks for rate. 
and reparation. 

. 24192. Richmond Mica Corporation, Richmond, Va., vs. B, & 9 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, crude, waste, or scrap mica 
Portland, Conn., and Keene, Cardigan, Bristol and Rumney 
N. H., to Richmond, Va. Asks rates, weights and reparatio; 

. 24193. C. Bruce Mace, Dixon, Calif, vs. S. P. et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates, cattle and sheep, Minden, Mason, Wilso) 

and Hudson, Nev., to Dixon, Calif. Asks rates and reparation 
. 24194. Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., Des Moines, In. 
vs. Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, Tylertown, Miss,, ¢ 
Pattonsburg, Mo. Asks application of 38-cent rate and reparation 

. 24195. The Powerine Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Belt Ry. Co. of 
Chicago, et al. P . , 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum lubricating oil, Coraopolis, Pa, 

and Cleveland, O., to Denver, Colo. Asks rates and reparation, 


N. A. R. U. C. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Harvey H. Hannah, president of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, has appointed the fo. 
lowing as members of the association’s executive committee: 
J. J. Murphy, South Dakota, first vice-president, chairman (c- 
officio); E. I. Lewis, Interstate Commerce Commission; Joseph 
B. Eastman, Interstate Commerce Commission; William D. 3 
Ainey, Pennsylvania; John F. Shaughnessy, Nevada; Charles 
Webster, Iowa; Henry G. Wells, Massachusetts; James 4 
Perry, Georgia; James S. Benn, Pennsylvania; Amos A. Betts, 
Arizona; O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota; Otto Bock, Colorado; 
William T. Lee, North Carolina; Ed Harper, Arkansas; Hyle 
H. Corey, Oregon; Thomas E. McKay, Utah; Harvey H. Hannal, 
Tennessee (ex-officio); Hugh H. Williams, New Mexico (er 
officio); James B. Walker, New York (ex-officio); and John E. 
Benton, Washington, D. C. (ex-officio). 


16.75% AHEAD OF ’29 


Who Said Hard Times? 


Statistics show that the Port of 
Houston did 16.75% more business 
during the first ten months of 1930 
than during the corresponding 
months in 1929. 


This increase, in the face of sub- 
normal business conditions all over 
the country, reflects the increasing 
importance of Port Houston, unaf- 
fected by adversity or “off-years.” 


Each year finds this rapidly growing port 
serving more and more of the United States, 
and passing in the race old, established ports 
of ranking importance. That this growth is 
founded on sound economic reason, has been 
proved by thousands of shippers all over the 
United States. Let us show you, too, how 
your business can profit by using the 


PORT of HOUSTON 





\ 








Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE| NORFOLK 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { 4-558 


5854 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 

109 East Redwood St. Oliver Bldg. aw Bldg. 

Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC. 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 


x * * * 





Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


“New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


) Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


| WARROM NE 


New York and Cuba a S. S. Co. 

Gen. Passenger Dept. 
Foot of Wall Street 

Uptown Ticket Office 
45 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 
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Let Bands of Steel 
Protect Your Shipments 


Save 20% — Reduce Damage — Eliminate 
Pilferage — Increase Customer Satisfaction 


Test after test—in laboratory and in transit—has proven the safety 
and economy of Signode Tensional Steel Strapping for almost every 
type of shipment. 


The strong waxed bands of steel are quickly tightened and locked 
with modern semi-automatic Signode tools. The special paraffined 
surface of the band reduces friction at the corners and insures 
greater and more uniform tension. 


Safe in the grip of steel, your Products will arrive in perfect con- 
dition—damage claims and pilferage losses will be greatly reduced 
and your customers will be completely satisfied. 


—And the best feature of it all is that at the same time you can 
usually cut the weight and cost of your container and save freight. 
Average savings in recent installations have varied from 5 to 60%. 


It will definitely pay you to check up and see what can be accom- 
plished in your own Plant. 


We will be pleased to send a Signode Shipper who will report to 
you without the slightest obligation—or send complete information 


by mail. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of 
nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch 
nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


Offering the Shipper... 


Proviso Yard-Chicago— 
a modern $16,000,000 freight yard 
with electrically operated hump and 
classification yard to expedite the 
movement of freight. 


New Wood Street Terminal Potato Yard- 
Chicago—world's largest and most 
modern yard for handling potatoes 
and vegetables; nearest to markets 
and downtown districts. 


10,000 miles of perfectly equipped railway— 
providing unsurpassed service from 
Chicago to points west, north and 
northwest. 


For full information ask any 
C.&N. W. Ry. Representative 


Ship and Travel via 


NorTHWESTERN 


“the best of everything in the best of the west- 
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LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. 8S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 
ee yy Private Wareheuse, Office and Display 


with Desk and Office Service 


oe ee oy he 2S Se iaete 
suggest that you comp yeur requesting 
the rates fer car epoca annten. 


We can serve 
and we 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street 


Los Angeles, California 


San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


Foreign 


Freight 


Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 


Free swi 


to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 


tching 
local and 1 car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 


ce rentals. 


INCREASES 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should 
realize that Traffic Management — as 
practiced by men of thorough training— 
offers very substantial opportunities. The 
Traffic Manager whois really skilledinthe 
technique of his profession commands a 
large salary and high standing in his com- 
pany because his work affects vitally the 
most intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 
for hisemployer. Heis consulted on loca- 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 195-TA, Chicago, III. 


The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


and additional sources of raw material. 
His intelligent handling of cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
often results in economies for his em- 
ployer running into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
“Opportunities In Traffic Management,”’ 
tells the complete story. Every traffic 
or railroad employee should read this 
book. Send for it today. how 
LaSalle home-study training in Traffic 
Management has helped many men up to 
the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 
us today for all the facts. Your inquiry 
will not obligate you in the slightest. 
Address 


Vol. XLVI, No, 


EASTERN RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


“If the public feels that we are moving surely to a solutioy 
of our railroad problems—the very foundation of our investment 
structure—not the least of the steps toward a revival of busi. 
ness has been taken,” declared Ivy Lee, publicist, at a luncheon 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the Hotel Shermay 
Chicago, January 23. Mr. Lee, whose affiliations include that 
of advisory on public relations to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to John D. Rockefeller and similar connections with other pug. 
ness interests, spoke on “Consolidation of the Railroads,” wit) 
special reference to the agreement reported as reached by eag;. 
ern rail executives for a four-system plan of consolidations jp 
Official territory. 

Only the general features of that four-party system hay 
been agreed to, he said, and it will be many months before , 
complete plan, including all the details as to allocation of brane, 
lines, can be worked out. After that, much time must pag; 
before any such plan can be actually consummated becays 
of intervening obstacles, such as those presented by the Con. 
mission, and the managerial difficulties of actual consolidation, 
which he said were enormous. The Commission must be brough; 
to see the wisdom of a four-party rather than a five-party gy. 
tem, as provided for in the existing plan promulgated by it 
After that, sanction of the Commission as to the detail of acqui- 
sitions must be obtained, he pointed out. All that will take 
time. 

In connection with his remarks as to the relation of the 
Commission to the consolidation proposals, he emphasized “the 
tremendous importance to all that the voice of authority of the 
Commission on the public interest involved be not impaired.” 
Efforts have been made to take the consolidation question out 
of the hands of the Commission and turn it over to Congress, 
he said. He expressed the view that to do so would be disas 
trous. “There is no possible substitute for the Commission a 
guardian of the public interest,’ he asserted. 

Although the announcement, on December 29, by the Pres. 
ident, of agreement among the executives of the eastern lines 
on a four system plan of consolidation was far from heralding 
actual accomplishment of the end desired, he pointed to the 
fact that, immediately thereafter, railroad securities had in 
creased in value, and that that increase had been maintained, 
as evidence of the vital part played by uncertainty as to th 
railroad future in the business situation. With eighteen bil 
lions of rail securities in the hands of the public, he thought it 
evident that doubt as to their prosperity would serve as: 
serious damper on business revival. 

The consolidation problem was pictured, historically, as 
one largely the result of the difficulty of making rates for th 
country which would permit “weak” and branch lines to survive, 
and that would not, at the same time, provide exhoribta 
earnings for the major trunk lines. But, in addition to that 
there have developed other problems, resulting from the growth 
of highway, waterway and other competing transportatio 
agencies, which make it imperative that consolidation L 
brought about, so that the rail lines may deal effectively with 
new conditions. 

Fear as to the future is at present damning up vast reser 
voirs of savings, which will be released as soon as the het 
tancy caused by that is overcome by solid assurance of soul 
future development. 

“It is to the removal of that hesitancy we must addre# 
ourselves,” he asserted. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroats 
exclusive, of switching and terminal companies, in road 
and yard switching service, for the eleven months ended with 
November, 1930, was $253,553,493, as compared with $2988 
737 for the corresponding period of 1929, according to statist 
compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission fr 
earrier reports. For November the cost was $21,904,158, # 
compared with $26,933,749 for November, 1929. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads of this country on January 1 had a 
locomotives in need of classified repairs, or 9.5 per cent of 
number on line, according to reports filed by the carriers 
the car service division of the American Railway Associa 
This was a decrease of 119 locomotives below the num 
need of such repair on December 15, at which time there wet 
5,335, or 9.6 per cent. Class I railroads on January 1 had va 
serviceable locomotives in storage, compared with 8,704 
December 15. 


i”! 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can supp 
with printed traffic forms at a low cost. A handy folder con batt 
19 of these economical and efficient aids will be mailed free ° Sert 
for your inspection. Write for your copy today. The Traffic Street 

418 South Market 


Corporation, Merchandise Department, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Decket marked with an asterisk 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Wore 
fations and postponements ee toma too late to show the ch ange In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere 


January 26—Baton Rouge, i imate Sullivan: 

Fiennes No. 8179—Joint Application of Missouri Pacific R. R. and 
N. O. T. & M. Ry. for authority to operate under trackage rights 
over the railroad of the La. Ry. & Navi. Co. between Baton 

uge and New Orleans, La., and to acquire a one-half interest 
in said line. 
January 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: 

1 & 3527—Egg cases and egg case carriers from Memphis, Tenn., 

to certain points in Mo. on St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


January 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming 
23462—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor ‘Ry. et al. 


January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a +” oe Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et a 
23202—Bloom, Rosenblum & Klein Co. vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 703 and 1074. 
a eerern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
22383—Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
January 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Kon arpeee: 
1. & S. 3540—Allowances for drayage and barge service on cotton 
and linters at Beaumont, Houston, Texas City and 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


January 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly 
~—. es Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Globe Grain & Milling Co. va. A. Ti 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
January he nado C.—Examiner 2 e 
23974—McClaren Tabber Co. vs. Eastern S. §S. Lines, Inc., et al. 


January 26—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Disque 
Fourth Sy? Application No. 14228-—Filed jointly by E. B. Boyd 
and F. A. Leland, agents. 


—— 27—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Brainerd and Ex- 
miner Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 
January 27—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3520—Classification ratings on feed, animal or poultry, in 
official, southern and western territories. 
January 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ae ey Merchants’ Association of the U. S. vs. A. T. & S. 
21269—Owl Creek Phosphate Mining Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


Galveston, 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses _ 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE axd 
zwecrieet POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, me. 


to 
taba ox ean be oa ‘yum Dt 
ASK FOR antes a by RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittebergh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Penacyivania 


=< RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
SS Southern R. R. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
2g Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


January 27—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23186—McClamrock Co, et al. vs. A. Y. Ry. et al. 
January 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application 14186, filed by W. S. 

a 28—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Weems: 

I. 3554—Paving or roofing pitch between points in Centra] 
trunk Line territories. and 


Janua 28—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14193, filed by F. W. Gomph, agent, 
January 28—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23918—Bonlee & Western Ry. va. A. & Y. R. BR. 
January 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23179—Ohio Valley Redfining Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
23379—Grand Trunk Western R. R. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 

23016—El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. ky. et g) 

January 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: ‘ 
23616—Armour & Co. vs. J. W. & N. W. R. R. et al. 
January 29—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner \ oo we 
23914—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. ot al. 
24009—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. P "Cc. RR. et al. 
January 29—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
Fourth Section Application 13538 of La. & Ark. Ry. 
January 29—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Croft: 
24027—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al. vs. 
et al. 
January 29—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23896—-Greensboro Cut Stone Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
January 29—San Francisco, Calif. —Examiner Mattingly: 
24015—Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. 
January 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Weems: 
23807—Cambria Clay ‘Products Co. vs. A. & W. F. R. R. et al, 
January 30—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23677—-Sperry Flour Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
ey 4 | 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Weems: 

1. & S. 3521 (and 1st and 2nd sups.)—Clay, concrete or shale prod- 
ucts, between points in southern classification territory and points 
in Official Classification territory. 

January 30—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner yw %: 
23833—American Scrap Metal Co. et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
January 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: 
23768—Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 31—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: 
23829—-M. Steffen & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 

21917—Accounting for rebuilding freight cars by the C. & 0. R 

(adjourned hearing). 


Curlett. 


et al. 


Cc. GWRR 


FEDERAL TRADE STATUTES AND DECISIONS 


The Federal Trade Commission has published a 1,240-pag 
volume entitled “Statutes and Decisions Pertaining to the Fei 
eral Trade Commission,’ which is the first compilation of it 
kind covering the statutes administered by the commission ani 
the court decisions relating thereto, to be published in the com 
mission’s history. The work deals with the period from th 
commission’s inception in 1914 to January, 1930. It was com 
piled and edited by Henry Miller, of the commission’s staff 0! 
attorneys. Copies are now available at the office of the Supe 
intent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at $2 a copy. 


N. W. SHIPPERS’ BOARD 

The eighth annual and thirty-fourth formal meeting of tlt 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held at the St. Pail 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., January 27, beginning with a lunchew 
The joint heavier loading committee will meet at 9 a. m. all 
the executive committee at 10 a. m. The joint grain tral 
portation committee will meet after the board session. 

H. Bremner, receiver, M. & St. L., will address th 
board, and Mayor G. J. Bundlie, of St. Paul, will make tt 
address of welcome. 

Commodity committees will report on expected busines 
in the first quarter of the year and the number of cars expectt 
to be loaded. Railroad representatives will report on the ct 
dition of equipment and other matters. The program also # 
cludes election of officers. 

_ Entertainment will be furnished by the Transportation (lt 
of St. Paul and the St. Paul Association of Commerce. 


COMMISSIONERS SUE FOR SALARIES 


Suit to compel Governor H. P. Long, of Louisiana, to s# 
a note for $10,800 to provide funds with which to pay to th 
members of the state public service commission the salary # 
creases voted by the legislature has been filed in civil district 
court at Baton Rouge, by Chairman Francis Williams. He # 
leges that the legislature enacted a law increasing the salarie 
of the commissioners from $3,000 to $4,800 annually, and 
thorized and directed the state board of liquidation to bom 
the funds with which to pay the increase. The board of liga 
tion took the proper steps, subsequently, to carry out the # 
structions of the legislature and designated the governor, # 
a member, to sign the note for placement with the fiscal age 
banks. The governor, politically opposed to the co 
majority, has not signed the note and the funds have not beé 
forthcoming. The district court has issued an order di 
the governor either to meet the demand of the public serrit 
commission or show cause why a writ of mandamus should 
be issued, the hearing being set for February 2. 





